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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WILSON TO CHAMBERLAIN TO HITLER 


6 HE evil that men do lives after 

them; the good is oft interred 
with their bones.” Woodrow Wil- 
son is dead—in more senses than 
one. His league is dead and lies 
buried with the covenant as its 
shroud. His “Fourteen Points” are 
dead. Some of them died before 
he did. “Freedom of the Seas” went 
dead on him while he was on the 
Atlantic before he reached Brest. 
“Open Covenants openly arrived 
at,” was slain at Versailles, and he 
himself joined with the other three 
assassins who killed it. It was as 
though Caesar being stabbed by 
Brutus and Cassius had whipped 
out his own dagger and stuck it in 
his heart. ‘“Self-determination of 
small peoples” is half dead and half 
alive. Alive when a dictator sees 
advantage in applying it; dead when 
it would be to his detriment. The 
Sudeten Germans must be allowed 
self-determination. The Austrians 
must not. The Germanic Tyrolese 
must not. There shall be a plebi- 
scite in those sections of dismem- 
bered Czechoslovakia that will vote 
“Ja” for Hitler; but no plebiscite in 


those that would vote “Nein.” A 
principle that is worked or not 
worked as a tyrant wishes, is a dead 
principle. So self-determination is 
really dead. Yes, 
Woodrow Wilson is 
all dead. There re- 
mains a statue of 
him here and there, 
but the statue, too, is dead. A 
street or a square still bears his 
name, but under the hobnailed 
boots of the soldiers the spirit of 
Wilson must agonize. 

But if nothing of his own lives 
after him, he was himself to blame. 
When the British let him know, 
half way to France, that he couldn’t 
have freedom of the seas, he might 
have ordered the captain of the 
George Washington to turn around 
and go home. When Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George and Orlando in- 
vited him into secret conclave be- 
hind closed doors, he should have 
cried “Shame,” left the palace, and 
told the world that the three con- 
spirators (“the same old gang,” 
Philip Gibbs called them) had in- 
sulted him with the suggestion that 
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he abandon his first and most im- 
portant principle “Open Cove- 
nants.” But he helped murder his 
own brain children. In he went 
with Clemenceau, the modern Cato 
(“Carthage [Germany] must be de- 
stroyed”); with Lloyd George, half 
fox half chameleon; and with Or- 
lando Machiavelli, and among them 
they repartitioned Europe. And 
now, as they say of the lamb that 
followed Mary to Pittsburgh, “Now 
look at the darned thing!” 

At the moment all the world 
blames and reprobates Hitler. But 
“causa causae est causa causati.” 
The chief criminal is not the gun- 
man who pulls the trigger, but the 
big shot behind him, and back of 
the big shot, the “respectable citi- 
zen” who by apathy and stupidity 

prepares the way for 
Not Hitler the gangster. “O 
but “The Lord, it was not 
Big Four” Pilate, it was my 

sins that condemned 
Thee to death,” we say when we 
make the Stations of the Cross. “O 
Europe, it was not Hitler, it was 
the sins of the men at Versailles 
who crucified thee.” 

Sins? Yes, sins. The sin of 
Woodrow Wilson was unfaithful- 
ness to his own fair principles. 
Witness his refusal on the occa- 
sion of his farewell speech at New 
York, to answer the Irishmen who 
demanded to know if the principle 
of self-determination should apply 
to Ireland. Wilson made great pre- 
tense of intellectual honesty. But 
at the first test he flunked. And 
now when Chamberlain agrees that 
self-determination must be allowed 
to the Sudetens and Mr. de Valera 
asks “and to the Irish in Ulster?” 
Chamberlain, like Wilson, main- 


tains a discreet and dignified’ 


silence. 




































Here is the basic cause of all the 
trouble in Europe, as well as in 
the rest of the world. Modern phi- 
losophies tell us that truth is vari- 
able; morality is subject to time 
and place; all standards are rela- 
tive; there is no fixed norm; all 
moral measurements are elastic, all 
principles fluid. That’s what the 
student hears at the university. 
When he graduates into diplomacy, 
he remembers what his professors 
taught him, and if challenged to 
say whether a political principle ap- 
plied for the benefit of one people 
should not be applied for another, 
he answers “there is no absolute; 
all is relative,” and ducks out of 
sight behind the barrage of a philo- 
sophical fallacy. 

So! Wilson’s “Self -Determina- 
tion” was to be applied to Belgium 
and Poland and Finland and 
Esthonia and Latvia and Iraq, but 
not to Ireland and not to Czecho- 
slovakia. The Irish should stay put 
because England was our friend. 
Sudeten Austrians should live in 
harmony with the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks because Versailles would have 
it so. And thus we were brought 
to the very edge of another and 
probably more hideous world war. 
The evil that men did lives after 
them; the good is interred at 
Geneva, poor, helpless, impotent, 
pitiable, ridiculous Geneva. 


OMETIMES when congratula- 

tions and felicitations are in the 
air, we say “there is praise enough 
to be distributed to all. Let each 
one have his share.” Looking back 
at the incident of the humiliation 
of England and France, and in a 
lesser degree of America at Munich, 
we see no occasion for the distri- 
bution of medals. Not praise but 
blame is in order. And there is 
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plenty of blame to go around. Hit- 
ler, of course, comes first. To him 
goes the lion’s share as the loud- 
mouthed, swashbuckling, sword 
rattling, utterly reckless desperado 
who was quite willing to give the 
coup de grace to a badly wounded 
civilization. After Hitler, Musso- 
lini, whom Hitler called his friend, 
adviser, exemplar and “the only 
great statesman in Europe.” Mus- 
solini didn’t lift a finger or whisper 

a word to dissuade 
Blame the mad Austrian 
Enough until Chamberlain 
For All and Roosevelt flat- 

tered Il Duce’s van- 
ity by asking him to intervene at 
the last moment. The story goes 
in Italy that Hitler’s army was 
about to move in two hours when 
Mussolini stopped him. So then, 
the “only statesman in Europe” 
waited and ran the risk of being 
too late? Up to the last moment 
he patted Adolf on the back and 
encouraged him to more and 
more truculence until the Presi- 
dent of the United States appealed 
to him to beg his fierce friend to 
desist? Is it characteristic of a 
“great statesman” to lead his own 
nation and a dozen 
others to the edge of 
the abyss and then 
cry “Come back, 
come back”? A really great 
statesman would know that armies 
facing each other with nothing 
but an imaginary line as a bar- 
rier between them, may be as hard 
to stop as a herd of stampeding 
cattle. During those last few hours, 
any accident, any “incident,” a shot, 
an assassination, even an insult, 
might have set all the armies of 
1918—and more—in motion again. 
Mussolini played with that danger? 
Then put him down as villain num- 
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ber two. Next, at least in my reck- 
oning, come the Big Four of Ver- 
sailles, three of them dead — the 
fourth might better be dead—Wil- 
son, Clemenceau, Orlando, Lloyd 
George, all of whom with intellec- 
tual dishonesty, ignorance, malice, 
or inconsistent idealism, set a 
twenty-year fuse for an explosion 
that might have blown the world 
to pieces. 
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A Goop Loup LAuUGH aT HITLER 


ICTATORS, of course, have no 
sense of humor. If they had, 
they wouldn’t be dictators. A dic- 
tator must never laugh. At least he 
must never laugh at himself. In Max 
Reinhardt’s Danton the quondam 
pal of Robespierre, being in the 
dock and about to be sentenced to 
the guillotine, starts to laugh—a 
loud hearty boisterous laugh, at one 
of the questions of Robespierre. 
The laugh spreads. All on the 
stage laugh, Danton’s fellow pris- 
oners, the judges, the jury, the peo- 
ple. Even the spectators in the 
theater laugh long and loud. All 
except Robespierre. Robespierre 
never laughed. Danton with that 
last loud laugh was saved from the 
utter damnation meted out by pos- 
terity to the laughless Robespierre. 
Your simon-pure, one hundred 
per cent fanatic never laughs. Hit- 
ler never laughs. At least not in 
public. Not where the candid cam- 
era could catch him. But when in 
that mad speech in the Sports Pal- 
ace (of all places a “Sports” pal- 
ace!) he shouted, “the Czech State 
originated in a huge lie and the 
name of the liar was Benes,” some 
one like Danton in the dock should 
have started a great laugh. We 
read in the stenographic report that 
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“as he pronounced the name of 
the Czech president Herr Hitler’s 
voice rose to a harsh scream, and 
the ‘Heils’ from the audience 
reached a frantic pitch.” Perhaps 
for that reason the audience missed 
the cue. Hitler’s fixing the epithet 
“liar” upon another man was 
funny. Funnier than anything 
Robespierre could have said to Dan- 
ton. It called for a good loud 
healthy laugh, but the crowd was 
screaming and didn’t see the joke. 

It wasn’t the only sentence in that 
speech that should have started a 
Dantonesque roar of mirth. Here 
is another: “For democracies a 
plebiscite becomes superfluous or 
even obnoxious as soon as it does 
not produce results democracies 
hoped for.” The audience didn’t 
catch that one either. Or take an- 
other: “We faced the danger of 
steering ourselves into fanatical 
hysteria.” The “dan- 
ger,” mind you! Or 
another: “Democra- 
cies are the most 
bloodthirsty war instigators.” Or 
another: “Herr Benes thinks the 
way to intimidate populations is 
military occupation.” Or an- 
other: “This tyrannic regime [of 
Benes] could not keep up.” Too 
bad there wasn’t a Falstaff present 
(he, by the way, had a fine uproari- 
ous laugh) to exclaim, “Tyrannic 
regime is Good!” 

In fact that entire speech was 
liberally studded with gems of hu- 
mor. Perhaps the best of them was 
Hitler’s superb rhetorical question, 
“What hasn’t this man promised 
during his lifetime? He has kept 
nothing. And now for the first time 
he should stick to a promise.” 
Really this is rich. But the audi- 
ence didn’t catch on. Neither did 
They thought he meant 


Hitler’s 
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the orator. 
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it. He himself thought he meant it. 
When he said “fanatical hysteria” 
it didn’t sound funny because at 
that moment they were screeching 
“Bloodhound! Hang him! Shoot 
him!” (Benes, mind you, not Hit- 
ler.) When towards the end of an 
hour’s harangue he shouted, “I am 
a soldier of my people, I have little 
to say,” still they didn’t see the joke, 
Regimentation is death to the sense 
of humor. 

But, oh, what a blessed thing it 
would have been if at one of the 
craziest utterances of the fanatic 
Fuehrer, some one on the platform 
had shouted with laughter and the 
laughter had spread to the people in 
the hall and from them to the 
crowds in the street and from Ber- 
lin to the remotest corners of the 
Reich, into Austria (if Austria can 
laugh) and Czechoslovakia, into 
Hungary and Rumania and to far- 
away England and France. The 
world could be saved from madness, 
and from the supreme lunacy of war 
if people would only laugh in the 
face of the dictators. Dictators are 
the most ridiculous beings on earth. 
The more they strut and shout and 
pout, the funnier they are. What 
we need, therefore, 
is an Aristophanes, Come Back 
or a Cervantes or a Aristophanes! 
Rabelais or a Shake- 
speare. Even a Voltaire might turn 
the trick, though to tell the truth 
the Sage of Ferney made men 
squirm and fume and _ threaten 
rather than laugh. What we need 
when Il Duce of the scowl and the 
jutting jaw, or Der Fuehrer with 
the toy mustache and the fiery eye, 
is shouting and screaming, is some 
one to walk out on the platform 
and say, “Gad, but you do look 
funny!” The bold hero would per- 
haps be hewn in pieces on the spot, 
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but there is a chance that the mob 
might see the joke and start to 
laugh. That laugh would save civi- 
lization. 


_ I really started to say 
when the thought of Danton 
and his laugh led me astray, was 
that Hitler, who called Benes a 
liar and declared that this time 
Benes would have to keep his word, 
is the most impudent liar and prom- 
ise-breaker of modern times. All 
who have read his speeches will re- 
member that every step he has 
taken in the last five years has been 
in contradiction of what he said 
when he sought the support of the 
people or when he felt it advisable 
to placate the world outside the 
Reich. Mr. Leland Stowe in the 
New York Herald Tribune for Sep- 
tember 28th assembled a consider- 
able batch of these statements. For 
example: 

August, 1933: “As long as I am 
Chancellor of the Reich there will 
be no war, save possibly in the 
event of an invasion of our territory 
from without.” 

May 21, 1935 (addressing the 
Reichstag): “Whoever lights the 
torch of war in Europe can wish 
for nothing but chaos.” 

May 17, 1933 (also to the Reich- 

stag): “No new Eu- 


Gentle ropean war could re- 
Hitler; place the present 
Peaceful unsatisfactory con- 
Hitler ditions by some- 


thing better”... 
“Germany will choose no other path 
than that recognized by treaties as 
just.” 

January 30, 1934 (before the 
Reichstag): “After the solution of 
this question [the Saar] the Ger- 
man government is willing and de- 
termined to accept in its innermost 
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soul, as well as external formula- 
tion, the pact of Locarno.” 

May, 1935 (interview with Ed- 
ward Price Bell) : “Who will endan- 
ger peace? Not Germany... . No- 
body here ever will take any step to 
cause war. ... Have we not proved 
our desire for peace? Toward the 
west Germany is bound by the Lo- 
carno pacts.” 

Mr. Bell: “There are no territorial 
questions about which you would 
go to war?” 

Adolf Hitler: “None. We have 
renounced solemnly all such pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. Bell: “You agree that inter- 
national civilization must rest upon 
the inviolability of treaties?” 

Hitler: “To be sure, we do... . 
The Germany of National Socialism 
will never dishonor itself and be- 
tray humanity by violating a pact 
it voluntarily signs.” 

May 21, 1935 (before the Reich- 
stag): “The German government 
will adhere scrupulously to each 
voluntarily signed treaty, even if its 
conclusion occurred before this gov- 
ernment seized power. Particularly 
it will fulfill all obligations result- 
ing from the Locarno pact as long 
as the other contracting powers on 
their part are ready to stand behind 
this pact.” 

March 7, 1936 (on the day he re- 
pudiated Locarno): “Every attempt 
to see and treat European problems 
other than according to the laws of 
cool, considered reasonableness 
leads to a reaction 
which would be in- “Cool, 
convenient to every- Reasonable” 
body. The states- Hitler 
man who does not 
recognize the meaning of this time 
and, therefore, does not seek along 
the path of concessions to reduce 
the tensions will one day succumb 
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to explosions. . . . I have removed 
the question of the everlasting 
European revision of frontiers from 
the atmosphere of public discussion 
in Germany.” 

January 30, 1934 (addressing the 
Reichstag): “The Vienna govern- 
ment’s accusation that the Reich in- 
tends to absorb Austria is absurd 
and unprovable. ... I reject the con- 
tention of the Austrian government 
that any intervention against the 
Austrian state has been undertaken 
or planned by the Reich.” 

May 17, 1933: “We regard Euro- 
pean nations around us as estab- 
lished facts.” 

May 21, 1935 (before the Reich- 
stag): “Germany has neither the 
wish nor the intention to mix in in- 
ternal Austrian affairs, or annex or 
unite with Austria.” 

March 11, 1936 (interview with 
G. Ward Price, of the London Daily 
Mail) : “My proposal for the conclu- 
sion of non-aggression pacts on the 
east and west of Germany was 
meant as a universal one. There is 
certainly no exception intended to 
it. It applies equally to Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria.” 

March 7, 1936 (before the Reich- 
stag): “Czechoslovakia, like Po- 
land, always primarily followed the 
policy of representing their own na- 
tional interests. Germany does not 
desire to attack these states.” 

February 16, 1934 (commenting 
to G. Ward Price on the shelling of 
Socialist apartments in Vienna by 
orders of the Dollfuss government) : 
“Nothing can be achieved by vio- 
lence. The only way to succeed 
in a revolution is to entice your op- 
ponents over by convincing them. 
.. 1 believe I can today regard the 
struggle for German equality as 
over. . . . We have no territorial 
demands to make in Europe.” 
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Add to these multiplied assur- 
ances just one more statement, per- 
haps in the light of recent events 
the most amazing of all. In his 
Reichstag speech of 1935 he said, 
“When I, as Fuehrer and man- 
datory of the German nation give 
before the world and my people the 
assurance that with the settlement 
of the Saar question no further 
territorial demands will be made on 
France, that is a contribution to 
peace that is greater than many a 
signature to many a pact.” 

With all this long record of 
broken promises behind him, Hit- 
ler calls Benes a liar and declares 
that now at long last 


Benes must be com- Funny— 
pelled to keep his as the 
word. If that is not Devil— 


funny, then it must 
be not Hitler but I who have no 
sense of humor. 


ND this is the man to whom the 
Prime Minister of England flew 

no less than three times, the man 
whose word he pretended to trust, 
the man with whom he made one 
of the most trickily worded com- 
pacts ever written or spoken by 
even the shiftiest diplomats. Mr. 
Chamberlain says we must not call 
it a compact, still less a treaty, or 
even a promise. It was only an 
“expression of desire” on the part 
of two peoples, the 
German and the 
English. But what- 
ever it was, it came 
as an aftermath of the Munich 
agreement, and was hailed in cer- 
tain quarters by innocent and un- 
critical readers as a pact of eternal 
peace between the two most power- 
ful European nations. For com- 
ment on that sort of thing we must 
go not to Shakespeare or Rabelais 


“A Covenant 
with Hell” 

















or Cervantes or Aristophanes but to 
the prophet Isaias: “You say: We 
have entered into a league with 
death, and we have made a cove- 
nant with hell. When the over- 
flowing scourge shall pass through, 
it shall not come upon us: for we 
have placed our hope in lies, and 
by falsehood we are _ protected. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord God: 
..» Your league with death shall 
be abolished, and your covenant 
with hell shall not stand: when the 
overflowing scourge shall pass, you 
shall be trodden down by it.” 
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MUSSOLINI: EARLY AND LATE 


i for Hitler will per- 

haps allege that he changed his 
mind as time went on and experi- 
ence accumulated. Such at least 
is the apology for his running mate 
Mussolini who recently made a 
volte face on the race question. As 
short a time as two or three years 
ago Il Duce insisted that there was 
no race hatred and could be none 


in Italy. But in the last two 
months he has undergone a change 

of heart. He now 
These orders the suppres- 
Chameleon sion of any book in 
Dictators which his former 


views were printed, 
and bids fair to become a Jew 
baiter like Hitler. In other matters, 
religion for example, he has re- 
versed himself with equally amaz- 
ing completeness. Or has he? I 
confess that I have seen no authori- 
tative repudiation of his early athe- 
ism, anti-clericalism, anarchy. 
Gaudens Megaro in his Mussolini in 
the Making presents some rather 
astonishing statements made by the 
young Benito. When he was only 
twenty, violent at that age as now, 
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he wrote a pamphlet entitled: Man 
and Divinity. “Religion,” he says, 
“has revealed its essence in the full 
light of day. The adaptation of the 
Church to the necessities of the 
time should not deceive us. They 
are attempts to raise the stock of 
the ‘divine bank,’ which is already 
a road to bankruptcy. Pope Sarto 
[Mussolini’s contemptuous desig- 
nation of Pius X.] trembling over 
the fate of his domain, cries out: 
‘Faithful ones, the Anti-Christ is 
born!’ The ‘Anti-Christ’ is human 
reason which rebels against dogma 
and destroys God.” “God does not 
exist,” continues the future Duce. 
“With every discovery in the scien- 
tific world, a dogma falls, a section 
of the old religious edifice crumbles 
into ruins . . . the multitudes de- 
sert the churches where for genera- 
tions and generations they dragged 
themselves to pray to a god—a mon- 
strosity born of the ignorance of 
mankind. . . . The fantastic and 
supremely ridiculous god of all 
theological schools serves to hold 
back philosophical investigation 
and is a barrier obstructing the 
progress of the human mind... . 
The gospel and the so-called Chris- 
tian morality are two corpses.” 
Certain atheists adopt the pose of 
patronizing Jesus while attacking 
the Church and religion. Mussolini 
would make no such 
distinction. ‘‘How Benito 
small and insignifi- vs. 
cant Christ seems to Jesus 
us,” he says, “Christ 
who preached for two years in small 
villages and succeeded in convinc- 
ing a dozen ignorant vagabonds— 
the scum of the plebe of Palestine! 
It is an inconceivable absurdity to 
make of Christ the originator and 
the propagator of any morality 
whatsoever. The famous Sermon 
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on the Mount is copied almost lit- 
erally from Hebrew books. As for 
the few precepts of morality that 
would constitute a Christian ethic, 
they are nothing but counsels of 
subjection, of resignation, of cow- 
ardice. Christ is supposed to have 
said: ‘Blessed are the poor in spir- 
it, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ And we say: ‘Wretched 
are those poor who do not know 
how to gain their kingdom on this 
earth!’ Christ is supposed to have 
counselled: ‘Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.’ We say: ‘Re- 
pay in kind the provokers; oppose 
force with force, violence with vio- 
lence. . . . Whoever lets his own 
person be trampled upon without 
reacting is not a man!’ Christ said: 
‘Resign yourselves!” We say: ‘Re- 
bel!’ The ‘Christian brotherhood’ 
was a brotherhood that was passive 
before the supreme judge — god. 
The brotherhood . . . of socialism is 
a human, active, beneficent broth- 
erhood that effaces injustice, de- 
stroys classes and creates a great 
family of free men. The morality 
of Christ leads to brutishness and 
cowardice and perpetuates misery.” 

Strong stuff, evidently. Wilder 
than anything ever said by Rosen- 
berg, not to say Hitler. It would 
be a relief to know that Mussolini 
has written a precise retractation of 
these early blasphemies. It does 
not suffice to say that he has made 
a concordat with the Holy See, and 
that he has ordered the crucifix re- 
stored to the schoolroom. Other 
atheists have done that. Mussolini 
upbraided one of them, Gaetano 
Negri who as mayor of Milan made 
religion obligatory in the primary 
schools, while he himself remained 
an atheist. Megaro accuses Musso- 
lini of doing the same on a national 
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scale when he became Duce. Is it 
just another of the bewildering in- 
consistencies that mark the dic- 
tator? Or has Mussolini changed 
his views on religion? If so, where 


and when has he said so? When- 
ever I write a bit of 

gentle criticism of JJ Has the 
Duce in these col- Leopard 
umns, I receive in- Erased 
sulting letters from His Spots? 


his defenders. I had 

almost said idolators. But insults 
are not to the point. I would wel- 
come evidence. But it must be fac- 
tual, documentary, specific, not sur- 
mise, inference, supposition. I 
should like to ask in particular if 
Mussolini is a communicant. If so, 
where, when? If not, why not? 
One of his fondest admirers is, I 
believe, Giovanni Papini, who used 
to be an atheist, and a rather bla- 
tant one. Papini was converted, or 
says that he was. At least he has 
gone on record with an autobio- 
graphical record of his change of 
heart. In fact he thinks himself 
something of a St. Augustine. That, 
of course, comes under the head of 
a superiority complex or a delu- 
sion of grandeur. Papini is no 
Augustine. He isn’t even a Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. But to give him 
due credit, he does declare openly 
that he has repudiated atheism. 
Has Il Duce done the same? Speak- 
ing for myself, and I think for the 
readers of this peri- 


odical, I am more What is 
concerned with Mus- Il Duce’s 
solini’s religion and Theology? 


his theology than 

with his politics and economics. I 
would rather know what he thinks 
about God and Christ than what he 
said to Chamberlain, or what he 
thinks of the ridiculous but danger- 
ous fire-eater whom he received 
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in Rome with such honors as have 
not been given to anyone since 
Constantine or even Augustus 
Caesar. There is an old jest about 
a man who had his religion—like 
his life insurance—in his wife’s 
name. Does Mussolini keep his re- 
ligion in his people’s name? Is he 
one of those insufferable egoists 
who in one breath insult God and 
man with the glib declaration, “Re- 
ligion is good for the common peo- 
ple, but as for myself I have no 
religion”? 

I am aware that I revert rather 
often to the subject of Jl Duce in 
these pages, but I do so because he 
is a puzzle to me. He seems to be 
that queer bird, an atheist head of 
a Catholic people. Even his most 
ardent champions must admit that 
as such he is something of a curi- 
osity. 
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As far as I know his ebulitions 
of atheism and blasphemy remain 
unrepented. St. Augustine repent- 
ed. Rousseau pretended to repent. 
Papini declares with a great flour- 
ish of rhetoric that he is converted. 
Joris Karl Huysmans wrote a series 
of books on his sins and his sor- 
row for them. Now that Mussolini 
is getting out of Spain and has no 
immediate worries about a new 
world war, perhaps he can find 
time to tell the world, as_ these 
gentlemen did that he is sorry for 
the sins of his youth. Years ago he 
wrote his atheistic pamphlet. Why 
should he not now write a Catholic 
or a Christian or even a Theistic 
pamphlet to let his friends — and 
his enemies—know where he 
stands? That pamphlet would sell. 
Here and now I place my order for 
a dozen copies. 



























LABOR AND THE COURTS TODAY 


By M. J. HILLENBRAND 


HE courts of law and the ranks 
of labor have seldom been noted 
for their beautiful co-operation and 
mutual respect; in fact any student 
of economic history knows that the 
expounded law has furnished one 
of capital’s most formidable weap- 
ons in the endless round of strikes, 
lockouts, boycotts, riots and general 
industrial unrest which has marked 
American society since the Civil 
War. If all the injunctions, writs 
and judgments issued against union 
activity were piled end to end, the 
cumulative effect would stagger 
even the most positive of legal posi- 
tivists. That is why the revolution 
in labor law of the past six years 
looms so significant, as mirroring a 
fundamental change in the struc- 
ture of our industrial society and 
in the public attitude toward the 
relation of its component parts. 
Leading to a series of great Su- 
preme Court decisions and to the 
mass unionization of previously 
wide-open industries, the National 
Labor Relations Act has deservedly 
monopolized the limelight; but most 
of us have failed to note that some- 
thing else is happening outside the 
limelight. Though you would never 
guess it from reading the “tory 
press” or a National Association of 
Manufacturers report, labor’s new 
found power and orneriness does 
not draw sole nurture from that 
much-maligned Labor Board; for 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act and other 
federal legislation, state anti-in- 


junction statutes, and even an ever- , 
growing number of liberal judicialZcalled procedural hurdle, permit- 


precedents are also making vital 
contributions to the process of law 
reform. At least a general notion 
of labor’s new position in the courts 
becomes essential to anyone in- 
terested in just where this country 
is going and why we are going 
there. 

To begin with that mooted point 
about the responsibility of labor or- 
ganizations for the acts of members. 
Phrases like “irresponsible union- 
ism,” “the need for union incor- 
poration,” etc., float perennially in 
the air; and depending on their 
“rightness” or “leftness” our law- 
yers will shout “Not enough!” or 
“Plenty, in fact too much already!” 
—and then square off to verbal 
combat. So professional dissension 
breeds lay confusion, but what is 
the actual law? There is none; 
there are only laws varying from 
state to state, and perhaps a general 
tendency. According to the old 
common law doctrine, of course, a 
labor union does not equal a legal 
entity, does not own a legal person- 
ality, and therefore cannot be sued 
as such. On the other hand every- 
one is familiar with the corporation, 
which through a legal fiction draws 
artificial life, unity, privilege and 
responsibility from the act of incor- 
poration. Apparently the disparity 
in status is immense and labor 
unions can get away with almost 
anything, but apparently means 
only apparently not really. Almost 
one-half the states have passed 
statutes which knock over this so- 
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ting suits against unions and the 
levying of execution on general as- 
sociation funds, though limiting the 
liability of individual members 
analogously to individual stockhold- 
ers in a corporation. And back in 
1922, when judges looked with 
completely jaundiced eyes upon or- 
ganized labor, the Supreme Court 
permitted exactly the same kind of 
suit without even the prop of a 
federal enabling act. This famous 
Coronado Coal Co. decision even 
failed to indicate any exemption 
from personal liability. 

With amazing fertility of inven- 
tion, other courts have concocted 
all sorts of convenient fictions, like 
the representative suit in equity, 
which brings a whole class of asso- 
ciation members before the court by 
merely naming and serving a few 
representative members; or the 
strained, often ludicrous, induction 
of implied authorization or ratifica- 
tion by a union of illegal acts com- 
mitted by individual members. 
That lets a judge apply the tradi- 
tional doctrine of full liability of 
principal for authorized or ratified 
violation of law by agents. 

But where does all this leave 
union responsibility? Almost pre- 
cisely where a specific court wants 
to leave it; for the concepts and 
terms involved are so vaguely elas- 
tic that a judge determined to 
“smear” labor can always juggle 
words, invent fictions, to drag a 
union within range of legal coer- 
cion. If a judge happens to be pro- 
labor, he will invent other fictions 
to keep the union out of court. 

Would union incorporation auto- 
matically clear up confusion? Ap- 
parently not, unless the substitu- 
tion of one kind of muddle for an- 
other is desirable for the sake of 
variety, unless at least a modicum 


of justice is to be ousted by a sup- 
posed analogy not even dimly 
analogous. Except for those who 
merely parrot their favorite poli- 
tician or paper, the clamorers for 
incorporation know what they want 
—and that is not union responsi- 
bility but another powerful weap- 
on against unionism. No groups of 
businessmen need incorporate un- 
less they so desire; and if they do, 
the motive lies in legal advantages 
to be gained. But certain legal obli- 
gations and servitudes also accrue; 
and it is precisely because these 
can be used as instruments to de- 
stroy a union, while to the busi- 
ness organization they constitute 
mere inconveniences, that labor 
fights compulsory incorporation. No 
group wants a change of status 
that potentially menaces its own 
existence. 

Union leaders can pull a whole 
string of arguments out of the bag, 
and most of them seem sound. For 
instance, incorporation demands a 
charter from the state, but a hos- 
tile political regime could refuse to 
grant it. But if unions to exist 
legally must incorporate, the evi- 
dent result would be no unions. 
Then under law, the state has a 
right to inspect the records of a 
corporation at the request of any 
member. Let a spy or stool pigeon 
join an incorporated union—the re- 
cent Senate civil liberties investiga- 
tion proved how ubiquitous the 
breed is—and the internal affairs, 
the roll, will be virtually an open 
book to an employer bent on union 
busting and discrimination against 
members. Incidentally, the Wag- 
ner Act has not ended the more 
subtle forms of such discrimina- 
tion. Moreover, if a hostile court 
decides on the suit of a member, 
say some professional spy, that the 
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union is not “living up to the pur- 
poses of its charter”—its funds may 
be attached and a receiver appoint- 
ed. The standard of decision is 
vague enough to give even a judge 
with scruples plenty of leeway, and 
you can imagine the effect of such 
a judgment in the middle of a hot 
industrial dispute. 

Nor would racketeering unions 
ipso facto become a thing of the 
past. Gangster-controlled groups 
usually do incorporate, for the loot- 
ing leaders are interested not so 
much in winning rights as in 
shielding themselves. Witness the 
poultry, artichoke, florist, cleaning 
and dyeing unions in certain cities. 
And finally, the oft-cited British 
Trades Dispute Act of 1927 does not 
require unions to incorporate, but 
merely to register as friendly or 
benefit societies, to give publicity to 
accounts, and to obtain written per- 
mission from individual members 
to use funds for political projects. 
That is something altogether dif- 
ferent from the distorted descrip- 
tions given in our press; and be- 
sides, even though an American 
commission has just investigated 
the British system, no one ever sug- 
gested that an act passed in the 
waning shadow of a general strike 
by a rabidly conservative govern- 
ment represents the acme of wis- 
dom in labor legislation. 

Those are some of the arguments 
against union incorporation, and 
they are good arguments unless you 
think unionism is a bad thing. But 
then why be hypocritical and shout 
for incorporation, when what you 
really want is abolition or at least 
total disability. I know of not one 
outstanding case where an employer 
suffered rank injustice, material 
damage without adequate cause, 
and failed to find legal relief; but 
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I know of many cases where his 
legal relief came without adequate 
cause. 

For if nothing else worked, there 
was always the old reliable injunc- 
tion which covers not only the part- 
ies named but all who have knowl- 
edge of the decree. Now technical- 
ly speaking, an injunction is an 
equity court order commanding or 
forbidding the performance of cer- 
tain specified acts or act to protect 
the complainant’s property from a 
threat of irreparable damage—and 
can issue only when: (1) the de- 
fendant has no attachable property, 
(2) the loss which the complainant 
expects to suffer will be greater than 
the defendant’s loss if the injunc- 
tion be granted, and (3) the com- 
plainant is guiltless of illegal con- 
duct. But even this strict defini- 
tion requires an evaluation of facts, 
not a mere judgment as to the exist- 
ence of facts—or in modern jar- 
gon a “value judgment.” What is 
a threat of irreparable damage? As 
we shall see, some strange legal 
fauna have sprouted from the 
benches of the land; and anyone 
interested in how a good thing can 
be perverted into an entirely bad 
thing need only read a labor law 
case book published since 1893. In 
that year the United States Supreme 
Court in In re Debs validated the 
famous omnibus injunction against 
the Pullman strikers in Chicago; 
and ever since, corporation lawyers 
have worn a deep path into the 
equity courts. It was so simple to 
get an injunction, especially after 
all sorts of categories of irreparable 
damage had been invented and the 
other requisites conveniently for- 
gotten. Union responsibility as an 
issue often became completely ir- 
relevant, for the unions were 
blocked before they ever had a 
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chance to do anything for which 
they could be held responsible. In 
fact it was soon possible to get an 
injunction against any attempt at 
unionization in the first place—if 
a yellow-dog contract existed; and 
good will, business expectancies, the 
right to do business and similar 
vagaries took their place along with 
other “property” which could be 
protected from irreparable damage. 

If a state court refused to play 
such legal tiddlywinks, the foreign 
corporation from Delaware doing 
business in forty-eight states could 
always carry its complaint into the 
more amendable federal courts on 
the ground of diversity of citizen- 
ship. And then the Clayton Act of 
1914, intended to implement the 
anti-trust act and to prevent judi- 
cial abuses, proved a boomerang by 
letting the federal courts read into 
section 20 a previously non-existent 
power to issue injunctions solely 
on the ground that union activity 
might constitute a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. Even the home 
state corporations weren’t bothered 
by the diversity of citizenship re- 
quirement any more. 

But if many and varied were the 
possible grounds for an injunction, 
the storm center has usually re- 
volved about the right to picket. 
Constitutionally no such right ex- 
ists, unless it can be brought under 
the category of peaceful persuasion. 
So when the Supreme Court hinted 
in the American Steel Foundries 
ease that peaceful picketing was a 
contradiction in terms, the hint 
was tantamount to a denial of any 
right to picket. The judicial 
threat, however, never developed 
into actual doctrine; and although 
many courts cultivated a blind spot 
to the “peace” in picketing, a theo- 
retical right at least remained. All 
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in all, up to 1932 the law on the 
subject was a hodgepodge, a legal 
stew, to which every judicial body 
from the Supreme Court down con- 
tributed its share of ingredients. 

Here is where the vital Norris- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction act en- 
ters to modify radically labor’s po- 
sition in the courts. To begin with, 
all yellow-dog contracts—that is, 
contracts signed by the employee 
stating that he belongs to no union 
and will join none for the duration 
of his job—are unequivocally 
branded contrary to public policy 
and void. Behind this invalidation 
looms a long and devious judicial 
history. Early in the twentieth 
century, several states along with 
the federal government passed anti- 
yellow-dog laws, which in 1908 and 
1915 bumped into two famous Su- 
preme Court decisions: Adair v. 
United States and Coppage v. Kan- 
sas, blocking any further legislation 
for a generation. Such a ban on 
the freedom of employer and em- 
ployee to contract away the rights 
of the latter, said the high bench, 
violated the due process clause of 
the fourteenth amendment and was 
anathema. Came the Hitchman 
Coal case in 1917, whereby the Su- 
preme Court introduced the injunc- 
tive process into an already lopsid- 
ed legal picture by issuing one 
against the mere attempt to organ- 
ize a union, on the rather tenuous 
theory that such organization ef- 
forts constituted wrongful entice- 
ment to induce breaches of these 
yellow-dog contracts. 

Of course that introduced a new 
vitality into their use, for once the 
contract was signed—and signing 
it was the only way to get a job— 
the courts provided a permanent in- 
surance policy against unionization, 
unless a judge became skeptical 
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about the “freeness” of the freedom 
to contract which he was supposed 
to protect in the first place. So big 
oaks of legal dogma from little 
acorns of premise grew. 

The process of breakdown, cul- 
minating in the federal anti-injunc- 
tion act and similar state legisla- 
tion, throws a strange light on the 
logic of judicial thought, unless one 
remembers that legal logic is usual- 
ly a mere rationalization of extra- 
legal principles and prepossessions. 
When these principles and prepos- 
sessions change, so does the logic. 
In actual effect there is little dif- 
ference between saying that a cer- 
tain kind of contract is against the 
law and involves penalties, or de- 
claring that such a contract offends 
public policy and is void in the first 
place. Yet by merely shifting a 
point of emphasis, the legislator 
finds himself holding a bag full of 
new powers; if he is wise, he will 
realize that the most important fac- 
tor is neither the new point nor new 
power—but the new court. 

Proceeding along similar lines, 
the Act next forbids all subordinate 
federal courts to issue injunctions 
enjoining individuals or groups 
from: (1) ceasing or refusing to 
perform any work or to remain in 
any relation of employment, (2) be- 
coming or remaining a member of 
any labor organization or of any 
employer association regardless of 
promises made in anti-union con- 
tracts, (3) paying, giving, or with- 
holding strike or other benefit 
money, (4) assembling peacefully 
to act or to organize for the pro- 
motion of their interest in a labor 
dispute. 

The last, of course, protects the 
right of peaceful picketing against 
the tenuously vague causative in- 
fluence ascribed to it by superhu- 
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manly perspicacious courts, and to 
some constitutional lawyers seemed 
to march straight in the face of the 
notorious Truaz v. Corrigan deci- 
sion, which in 1923 wiped from the 
books an Arizona statute limiting 
the issue of injunctions against 
picketing. During the “twenties” 
this menacing precedent had served 
as damper to further legislation, 
but the federal act encouraged a 
new flood of state laws—till in 1937 
the voice of the high court finally 
spoke in Senn v. Tile Layers’ Pro- 
tective Association, upholding a 
statute which differed only slight- 
ly in purpose and apparent effect 
from the defunct Arizona law. The 
whole business again illustrates the 
vast legal implications of a minute 
difference in approach, that will 
permit a more liberally inclined 
court to discover subtle distinctions 
upon which to erect a rationale of 
validity without expressly overrul- 
ing previous decisions. The latter 
task judges approach with extreme 
reluctance, fettered as they are by 
the all-powerful common law tradi- 
tion of stare decisis. In this case the 
Wisconsin statute expressly legal- 
ized certain acts, while the Arizona 
act simply “banned the issue of in- 
junctions to enjoin commission of 
similar acts in any case between 
employer and employee . . . unless 
necessary to prevent irreparable in- 
jury.” 

But if anyone imagines that la- 
bor’s legal road will be nothing but 
a four-lane highway from now on, 
one simply fails to realize how many 
loopholes eager judges and com- 
pany lawyers can discover. For ex- 
ample such statutes only apply to 
a labor dispute; therefore if a judge 
finds that no labor dispute exists, 
he can still hurl injunctions with 
wild abandon. One state court ex- 
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cludes inter-union disputes or cases 
where the strike is in breach of con- 
tract, another, cases where a union 
merely deviates from the standard 
of “absolute” truthfulness in its 
picket signs rather than from the 
“substantial” truthfulness usually 
required. Moreover judicial bans 
on vaguely defined cases of fraud, 
violence, intimidation and second- 
ary boycott, still leaves the bench 
with plenty of enjoining power. In 
other words the court’s attitude will 
play a vital role as long as the anti- 
labor judge can pull exceptions out 
of his hat. The fact that the num- 
ber of labor injunctions issued in 
New York state dropped from 100 to 
10 in the first year following the 
passage of a “Little Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act” indicates not only the effi- 
cacy of such legislation but a new 
attitude on the bench. 

To return again to the model 
federal act, which further provides 
that unions are liable for damages 
only upon clear proof of actual par- 
ticipation, actual authorization, or 
actual knowledge of actions of other 
members; and finally specifies 
many procedural reforms such as 
the right of jury trial in the ordi- 
nary contempt-of-court case used 
to enforce injunctions, the right to 
a higher court appeal, and the right 
to testimony of witnesses in open 
court—one may note the import of 
these so-called technical changes. 
Thus the elimination of the old 
summary proceeding in contempt of 
court, which placed a lone judge in 
the unique position of creating an 
offense, adjudicating on its breach, 
and then fixing punishment, marks 
a significant advance for labor. 

Now all of this protection of the 
right to fight for rights—which of 
course does not yet reach the intra- 
state industries of states without 
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their own statutes—presupposes the 
necessity of a fight: the survival of 
the fittest, with government refer- 
eeing to insure a fair contest and 
creating new legal status to iron 
out original inequalities of position 
and strength. To many such a pol- 
icy seems little more than putting 
a premium on mutual self-destruc- 
tion, with the entire community ul- 
timately footing the bill; and one 
who reads about the multifarious 
strikes, riots, killings, property 
damages and stoppages of indus- 
trial production cannot but feel the 
need for a more peaceful mode of 
settlement which will not drain the 
national resources in internecine 
warfare. Compulsory arbitration 
of disputes between labor and capi- 
tal holds the answer for this group 
of citizens, who in many ways re- 
semble the advocates of universal 
arbitration, of “all-in” treaties, to 
solve the problems of international 
relations. Just as the aggressor 
nation would brand itself an inter- 
national delinquent and provoke 
sanctions by refusing to arbitrate, 
so the striking union, the employer 
who locks out his men, would vio- 
late the criminal law. And of 
course there can be no recusancy 
in the face of an arbitral decision. 
Once rendered, it becomes law for 
a specific case; and so disputes 
would find solution without eco- 
nomic and human waste. 

Now legally speaking, compul- 
sory arbitration is probably uncon- 
stitutional, unless the new Supreme 
Court is prepared to turn a com- 
plete somersault away from the 
1923 decision in Wolff Packing Co. 
v. Court of Industrial Relations. A 
verbal loophole might be found, for 
instance, by stretching the list of 
industries “affected with a public 
interest,” according to the formula 
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of the Nebbia Milk case. But 
whether or not the Court might re- 
quire a constitutional amendment, 
the significant job would still be 
getting such legislation passed in 
the first place. As a_ politically 
practicable objective today, com- 
pulsory arbitration remains about 
as far away as the Townsend Plan 
—almost purely an academic sub- 
ject; labor will balk one hundred 
per cent at the prospect, and for 
different reasons, most capitalists 
will second the opposition. The ar- 
guments against are worth discus- 
sion; they will have to be conclu- 
sively answered before such a solu- 
tion gains any mass support. 

To begin with, labor feels that 
any attempt to shear away its ulti- 
mate power—the right to strike— 
must be inimical to the principle 
of unionism. And more than any 
other factor, it is claimed, union- 
. ism has raised labor’s economic po- 
sition to its relatively high estate 
in this country; breaching the big- 
gest gun would therefore destroy 
the possibility of further and evi- 
dently still-needed advance. Most 
workers are still not convinced that 
American capitalists have finally 
seen the light, and will now follow 
the path of liberal reform. While 
the analogy is somewhat too simple, 
Italy, Russia and Germany are 
cited as prime exhibits of what hap- 
pens to labor when the strike be- 
comes illegal. 

Moreover, so the argument runs, 
arbitration procedure demands ar- 
bitrators, who after all are men, 
leaning either to the right or left, 
perhaps straddling the center. If 
they are pro-labor or even impar- 
tially fair—for the worker believes 
his cause just—why fine! Under 
the present administration they are 
likely to be precisely that. But 
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presidents come and go, just as pub- 
lic opinion shifts from left to right, 
right to left; and unless one is will- 
ing to stake his future on the per- 
manency of liberalism among that 
American middle class which holds 
the balance of elective power, he 
has no guarantee that subsequently 
appointed arbitrators will not ap- 
proach labor’s case with jaundiced 
eyes. Modern history certainly 
gives no reassuring picture of such 
middle class constancy. 

Some have argued against com- 
pulsory arbitration because it would 
raise economic disputes into the po- 
litical sphere—as if they weren't 
there already. But a more perti- 
nent question is whether anyone 
can raise economic disputes into 
the legal sphere without destroying 
the law. Labor’s experience with 
the courts indicates how much 
corroboration of personal bias for 
management and property, how 
many arbitrary dicta, can be pulled 
out of the common law system; and 
though an arbitral board would be 
less hidebound by precedent, would 
decide issues upon a supposedly 
equitable basis, it could do little 
even theoretically to heal the sores 
of our industrial society, unless— 
and this is the crux—the clash be- 
tween classes, the conflict of labor 
and employer interests, is not too 
rooted, too inherent in the very 
structure of capitalism to find solu- 
tion in the legal or quasi-legal 
method as it operates today. This 
is not the place for a discussion of 
the so-called inner contradictions of 
capitalism, pointed out by Catholics 
like Belloc, Hollis and Dawson, as 
well as by Marxists; but if they ex- 
ist, they are simply not compatible 
with any judicial settlement of dis- 
putes. Workable arbitration de- 
mands either the willingness of 
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both sides to make concessions, to 
forego claims of right, or else the 
use of superior force by the arbi- 
tral authority to enforce a decision. 
Now if its rights are not strict 
rights, if they may be compromised 
without substantial repudiation of 
the very substance of justice under- 
lying their assertion, then labor 
may be willing to arbitrate. But if 
our economic system permits no ia 
medias res, if the alternatives be 
only a completely new order or a 
more oppressive old, then neither 
labor nor capital will be willing. 

The complete breakdown of post- 
War attempts legally to instrument 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes illustrates the point forcibly 
enough for those who argue along 
this line; law can function only in 
a community of states, or of indi- 
viduals, which holds the same gen- 
eral scheme of values, the same 
concept of ends to be obtained. 
While difference in procedure and 
technique can be adjudicated, a 
world on the brink proves that basic 
difference in objective cannot. This 
obviously is not a plea for strife 
and war, but merely an explanation 
of why strife and war occur, why 
legal process fails. The solution of 
course lies in a reorientation of 
ends—but that is easier said than 
done. 

If the arbitral authority tries to 
accomplish that in which the 
League of Nations failed: to coerce 
recalcitrants into obedience to a 
decision—all sorts of practical diffi- 
culties pop up. Suppose 50,000, or 
even 500 men, walk out on strike, 
tense with indignant emotion. And 
anyone who has participated in a 
strike will know how tense, how in- 
dignant, that emotion can get. They 
will probably laugh at an order 
from the board, which means call- 
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ing out the militia, the army, per- 
haps bloodshed, certainly bitter- 
ness. To many that is strikingly 
like the method of Russia, Germany 
and Italy today; but the obvious 
answer to such a doleful prophecy 
is that workers won’t walk out in 
the first place if they are certain to 
get a square deal before the arbitral 
board. Which of course brings us 
directly back to the problem of per- 
sonnel on the bench and board. 

Now all these arguments pro and 
con compulsory arbitration must 
remain almost purely theoretical, 
for the oft-cited Australian and 
New Zealand systems were erected 
in an economic and social milieu 
different enough from our own to 
preclude any pertinent analogy or 
generalization. And one may still 
distinguish between arbitration as 
universal method or specific solu- 
tion. Just as in the international 
sphere, adjudication can clear up 
many disputes at home—and evi- 
dently should be encouraged. A 
setup like that under which the 
Railway Mediation Board operates, 
applied to the public utilities, might 
save the community much grief. 

The larger issue of compulsory 
arbitration will be a vital one for 
the future, and involves a complete 
rebuilding of the present structure 
of labor law. But today, the 1923 
Supreme Court decision still stands 
as bar; while the general opposition 
is so strong that no bill would ever 
get out of the congressional com- 
mittee pigeonhole. And there we 
shall leave it. 

Scribblings and screeds about the 
National Labor Relations Act have 
consumed many tons of paper pulp; 
yet the thrashed-out issues are the 
wrong issues, and from Tom Gird- 
ler down the muddle of means and 
ends is all-pervasive. The clamor 
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mounts for amendment, repudi- 
ation, or anything to shear that 
ClO-minded Labor Board of ifs 
power, to make the whole setup 
less one-sided. But one-sided is 
precisely what it was supposed to 
be, one-sided to equalize the form- 
erly one-sided contest between 
capital and labor, in which the em- 
ployer had all the big guns and the 
worker merely the privilege of cut- 
ting his own throat to spite the 
boss. The issue reduces itself to 
this: Should the moral right of la- 
bor to organize, to bargain collec- 
tively, be preserved as a legal right 
or reduced to a fiction? If the gen- 
eral situation demands change, 
such change is extraneous to the 
purpose of the Labor Act, which 
had a definite objective and 
achieved it. That objective was not 
industrial peace, but an evening out 
of bargaining power, of relative po- 
sition. Industrial peace may de- 
mand other acts, but that is alto- 
gether different from saying that 
justice demands revision of the La- 
bor Act. 

I can write no more here, except 
that an ever-mounting number of 
legal precedents continues to clari- 
fy specific clauses, extends or 
limits their implications. Thus 
the famous Jones Laughlin case, 
the Associated Press case, and the 
Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co. case 
have indubitably brought certain 
types of industry within the scope 
of the Act which the first-named 
decision held constitutional; while 
the Mackay radio case cleared up 
procedural doubts raised by the un- 
fortunate Wallace-stock yards me- 
lee of last spring. The almost 100 
per cent validation of Labor Board 
orders by the high court indicates 
the liberal trend of the times. 
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Many issues, of course, still hang 
fire, such as whether the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., of New York, a 
utility serving territory wholly 
within the state, falls under the 
law; whether the Labor Board has 
power to order an employer to dis- 
regard contracts with a union which 
the board finds the employer fa- 
vored; whether an employer must 
reinstate workers guilty of miscon- 
duct or of violating a previous con- 
tract; whether the Wagner Act can 
serve as basis for a criminal prose- 
cution as the one ending in a mis- 
trial at Harlan County. And apart 
from the NLRA, we need to know 
more precisely the status and en- 
forceability of a trade agreement 
between union and employer, the 
general legality of various kinds of 
boycotts, strikes and picketing. 

If much remains to be done, cer- 
tainly the great advances in labor’s 
position before the courts since 
1932 must be strikingly evident to 
anyone familiar with legal history. 
Yet the law can progress no faster 
than the society in which it func- 
tions. Until the more basic defects 
of our culture and industrial system 
find correction, the corpus legale 
will show contradiction, work in- 
justice; and the human conflicts 
which it arbitrates will find no per- 
manent settlement. If I have 
seemed too harshly critical of the 
judiciary, the criticism has been 
aimed purely at the bad law and 
worse reasoning. The sincerity of 
the great majority on the bench 
cannot be questioned, nor can the 
sad effects of a training corroded by 
the narrow dogmas of legal positi- 
vism, entirely divorced from the 
life-giving sources of natural law 
theory and a rational legal philoso- 


phy. 
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NOVEMBER ELEVENTH 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


O stone memorials of a bitter loss 

In many countries, men and women bring 
Their flower clusters and their laurel wreaths; 
They linger there a while, remembering. 
From Mary’s litany I draw a rose, 
One golden phrase of blossoming surcease, 
To add to all the heaped up tribute there: 
“Pray for us, Mary, Queen of Peace!” 


Over the world the screaming tongues of hate 
Silence the love and leave us grief and pain; 
And stupid wealth and cold unseeing greed 
Look upon human suffering with disdain. 
From Nazareth she saw Him go to meet 
Hatred and pain ending in death’s release— 
In name of all our sons growing to men, 
Pray for us, Mary, Queen of Peace! 


They seize the bells that hymn the Lord of Life; 
They break the gently rounded bronze apart 
That sings a human praise for Love divine, 
And make it into bullets for His heart. 

Pray the fulfillment of your Son’s high will, 
That in our world the sin of hate shall cease, 
And women’s sons be brothers and not foes,— 
Pray for us, Mary, Queen of Peace! 
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A War-time Vision 


By NeviteE H. Watts 


fy. I lay awake on my straw in 
the little farmhouse where I 
was billeted with my men, I 
watched the window slowly take 
shape in the dark wall as dawn be- 
gan to glimmer in the cloudy sky. 
In the orchard without, a shy bird 
sang a soft bar or two and was silent 
again. Then from faraway there 
came a low continuous crackling, 
like the rustle of dry paper, and I 
knew that in the trenches they were 
standing to arms and beginning the 
grim business of another day. 
Presently a great gun spoke from 
the copse across the field; I fol- 
lowed the sound of the shell as it 
flew, and held my breath to catch 
the faint “plop,” as it found earth 
miles away behind the German 
lines. In the yard the huge gaunt- 
limbed dogs bayed uneasily. Then 
silence fell for a space, and in the 
silence I dozed again. 


A chill dawn was breaking over 
the valley. A few stars still lingered 
in the unclouded sky. The air was 
clear upon the ridge where I stood, 
but every little hollow below me 
brimmed with a white mist. I 
looked down upon the surface of it; 
it curled into all the coombs and 
lapped the sides of the gray-green 
headlands like the tide. 't was the 
silent hour of the world; a weary 
train puffing and humming over the 
distant plain made all the sound 
there was. High above the mist on 
the far side of the valley, light glim- 





mered in the rose window of the 
Abbey, and told me that the monks 
were singing their Matins. 

In this dead stillness I felt a 
strange life pulsing all about me, a 
life so vivid that it made by own 
consciousness of life seem to be but 
an illusion. It surged around me 
so clamorously and with so grow- 
ing an insistence, that I had a sense 
of being an unmannerly intruder 
upon some solemn conclave. I 
would have departed, but a mysteri- 
ous impotence chained me. Deep 
was crying to deep; the passionate 
heart of the eternal hills was wak- 
ing; tree and bush and _ flower, 
brook and meadow and road seemed 
to throb with an overpowering bur- 
den of sorrow that craved utter- 
ance. Then, I know not how, my 
ears were unstopped, and I listened. 

“Where is he that plowed me?” 
cried the field. “Day by day he 
wrought upon me, till we loved each 
other, and he opened to me his se- 
cret heart. Day by day he trod 
me, until I coursed through his 
blood and guided the working of 
his brain. But on a day last au- 
tumn he plowed his last furrow in 
me. Then he took his coat and led 
away his horses and came no more. 
A strange hand tills me now, un- 
lovingly, and my heart is broken.” 

“Far away across the sea,” whis- 
pered a soft southern breeze in an- 
swer, “I have seen your friend. In 
a hollow of a deep meadow he lies 
dead, and great yellow daisies nod 











































above him, and watch him as he 
lies. I strove to turn the bullet that 
laid him low, but, alas, I was too 
weak. But something I could do, 
for even as he fell I whispered to 
him of you, and by the light that 
yet lingers in his open eyes I know 
that he understood. It was for you 
that he died. But be patient; for 
one day, when he has traveled far, 
and purged his soul, he will return 
to you, for he loves you still.” 

And the field answered, “Have I 
not spent myself for his fathers 
this thousand years, and shall not 
his heart be one with mine a thou- 
sand years from now? I am con- 
tent.” 

Along the ridge whereon I stood 
ran an old road. Straight as a ruler 
it ran to the end of the ridge; then 
it dived into the mist that lay in the 
hollow, but across the valley it 
climbed again out of the mist, and 
shot over the sky line. It was the 
oldest thing that I saw in that place, 
save the hills from which it took its 
being, and a generation to it was 
but as a winter’s afternoon. Towns 
beside it had arisen and drooped, 
and were no more, and their very 
names forgotten. It had seen the 
comings and goings of mighty na- 
tions. 

“I have had countless friends,” 
said the road, “men and women 
dead long since, so long that of the 
peoples whence they came _ the 
names are not remembered. And 
now the latest of all my friends, 
who was also the dearest, has gone 
from me in the flower of his days. 
None of those that have ever walked 
with me has loved me as he loved 
me. For hours together he has 
walked with me, and I have told 
him hoary tales of the strange 
sights and men that I have seen. 
Together we have watched the sun 
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dip down over the sea, and heard 
the footsteps of the night as she 
moved over the quiet fields. On a 
sudden he left me, and for many a 
day I saw him not. Then for a 
brief while he returned, and there 
was a new tender light in his eyes, 
as of one who has gone down to 
the deep places of pain. Then again 
he left me, and I have seen him no 
more, and there is none that can 
tell me if he yet lives.” 

“Old friend,” said a little cloud 
that was rising out of the east with 
the sun’s gold upon him, “Old 
friend, I have seen your comrade. 
Yesterday I hung over him as he 
went into the battle, and even as he 
fought I saw the light of home- 
longing in his eyes. But suddenl; 
a red mist covered him from me, 
and though I sought him when the 
mist was gone, I found him not. 
Of his body none can tell. But be 
of good cheer; he has many a long 
road yet to go upon, and many a 
strange sight to see, but after cer- 
tain days he will come back to you, 
when his pilgrimage is accom- 
plished.” 

And the road answered, “Have I 
not served the feet of his people this 
myriad years? And do not the feet 
of their young men slain in battle 
far from their native soil tread me 
yet? I will abide his coming.” 

On the outskirts of the hamlet 
that stood in the valley below stood 
an old gray cottage beneath a tall 
pine. It was in a sorry state, for 
there were gaps in the thatch, the 
doorpost stood all awry, and the 
windows were patched with paper. 
There was a tiny garden at the rear, 
where a scanty crop of bedraggled 
vegetables grew. From a window 
the gleam of a candle flickered and 
sputtered in the draft. 

The tall pine bowed its head in 
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the breeze and sighed. “He was 
born beneath my shadow,” it said, 
“and round my bole he played as 
a child. The old folk keep the can- 
dle burning for him of nights. But 
no word of him has come these 
eighteen months, and the place 
where I have lived these five genera- 
tions of men has become strange to 
me.” 

A soft rain began to fall as the 
morning grew, and a few drops fell 
upon the gaunt nodding branches 
of the pine. 

“Listen,” said the rain. “Once I 
was part of the great sea, and I 
kissed the sandy shore of an eastern 
cove. I have seen your friend. 
Upon a lonely beach below cliffs he 
lies with gashed limbs, stretched 
out beneath a thicket, and the 
withered scrub covers him like a 
shroud. And there he shall lie, till 
wind and rain and sea-spume have 
wrought upon his body, and made 
it one with the blown sea-sand. 
But as he fell he sang snatches of 
an English song, and the English 
spring was blossoming in his heart, 
and so the place shall be a piece of 
England till the trump of doom. 
But be of good cheer, for singing 
he shall come again, and spring 
shall blossom for him once more in 
the old home.” 

And the tree sighed and said, 
“Can a man cut adrift from the 
past? Shall he not return to the 
things he knew, even across the 
dust of death? It is well.” 

Then, as the sun arose, a film 
seemed to fall from my eyes, and 
I saw, and my sight was as that of 
another world, where time and 
space are not. I saw the widowed 
land putting away her grief, and 
stretching out her arms to her own 
that were coming back to her. Out 
of the east they came flocking in 
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the pride of their young manhood, 
with victory in their eyes. And | 
looked into their hearts; and I saw 
them purged of all stain, and pure 
as the hearts of little children. 

And the field was comforted, for 
the hands it knew tilled it once 
more. And the road rejoiced, for it 
felt upon it the feet of the dear 
comrade it had lost. And the tree 
above the little gray cottage swayed 
gently for gladness, because the lad 
it loved had come again with songs 
in the springtime. And a great 
shamefacedness came upon me, re- 
membering how often I had fretted 
and rebelled against God’s provi- 
dence, because one or another of 
my friends, young men of splendid 
promise, had died fighting in the 
war, far from their country and the 
things they knew. For whereas 
now for a brief space I was vouch- 
safed a sight of things as they truly 
are, then I had seen but partially, 
according to the world’s measure of 
sight. 


When I awoke it was full day. I 
heard the clatter of the old wife’s 
sabots outside in the yard, and the 
creak of the pump as she filled her 
bucket. The freshness of the morn- 
ing called me, so I rose and went 
out, half dressed as I was. As | 
stood in the yard, and filled my 
lungs with a great draft of air, 
I heard deep snoring from the barn 
where the men slept; there was one 
who muttered and groaned continu- 
ally, and was angrily adjured by 
his neighbor to be still. Poor fel- 
lows! It was a bare five hours ago 
that they had returned from dig- 
ging a breastwork in the front 
trenches and had flung themselves 
down, dog-tired and stiff with clay. 
I went out on the road and stood 
there, looking about me. The old 
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woman was feeding her calves in 
the orchard; the sentry stood by the 
gate like a statue; far above there 
was the hum of an airplane, whose 
wings glittered in the new-risen 
sun. And again over the level fields 
to the eastward I caught that fierce 
low crackling—the distant winnow- 
ing of the wings of Death. 

I strolled into the orchard and 
watched the old woman at her 
work. Then I mustered my strag- 
gling French, and spoke to her. 

“And you, Madame, have you 
sons fighting for France?” 

“Four, Monsieur; and_ eight 
grandsons.” 

“And are they all safe and well?” 
I asked. 

The wrinkles in the old brow 
deepened. “But yes, Monsieur,” 
she replied, “save two, who were 
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wounded, one before Verdun, the 
other in Alsace. Of the rest, five 
are killed. But they fight for 
France, none the less.” 

I could only bow my head in si- 
lence. I felt too mean a thing to 
offer sympathy to a woman such as 
this. Then after a while I spoke 
again. 

“You must be anxious for the 
rest sometimes.” 

Again the old brow puckered. 
“Monsieur,” she said, “before they 
went away I dedicated them to the 
Blessed Virgin. Every Sunday I 
light a candle for each before her 
statue. No, I am not anxious.” 
And she bent again to mixing the 
food for her calves. 

Then I went into the house to 
dress, and get to the business of 
the day. 

















RACISM RAMPANT IN THE UNITED STATES 


By JouHNn T. GILLArp, S.S.J. 


; Holy Father’s recent forth- 
right condemnation of the per- 
nicious philosophy of racism adds 
another to a long list of blessings 
for which America’s submerged 
millions of Negroes should forever 
hold his name in _ benediction. 
While the occasion for the enunci- 
ation of the Catholic position on 
racism is the politico-philosophical 
theories of certain European totali- 
tarian states and the consequent 
persecution of racial minorities 
therein, specifically the Jews, the 
Catholic teaching on race cannot 
logically engage the attention of 
Catholics in the United States with- 
out their doing some laboratory 
work in this country’s backyard. 

Certainly it would be the folly of 
futility to inveigh against European 
persecution of minorities on racial 
or nationalistic grounds while 12,- 
000,000 American citizens of color 
are ostracized, segregated, and 
sometimes lynched solely because 
the pigmentation of their skins 
happens to be associated with po- 
litical prejudices and social snob- 
bishness. 

The Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities has not 
only condemned the philosophy of 
racism but has issued instructions 
to dependent institutions vigorous- 
ly to combat doctrines of racial su- 
periority, a fact which is fraught 
with significance for the American 
Negro. In pursuance of this in- 
struction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, announcement has been made 
that the Catholic University of 





America proposes to institute a 
course of study covering the Cath- 
olic philosophy of race. Anyone 
who knows the practical and es- 
teemed Rector of the University, 
Right Rev. Monsignor Joseph Corri- 
gan, D.D., will know that such a 
course will have a positive and di- 
rect bearing on the race question as 
we know it in this country. 

Racism in the United States is 
not new. Shortly after its birth in 
Count de Gobineau’s Essay on the 
Inequality of Human Races, 1855, 
it stepped across the Atlantic and 
was welcomed by the slave holders 
of our South who were being pushed 
to the wall by the northern aboli- 
tionists. Times were in the right 
mood for a philosophical defense of 
a system of human degradation 
which had produced much nausea 
in non-cotton growing sections of 
this country. The glad tidings of 
the superiority of the “Nordic Man” 
bolstered up the Scriptural argu- 
ments adduced in favor of slavery 
and seemed to give the Simon Le- 
grees an air of respectability. 

The best blood of the South 
mixed with the best blood of the 
North to test the validity of this 
new philosophy of blood. Blue 
blood won over Gray blood. Le- 
gally the Negro slave was freed and 
elevated to the full rights of citi- 
zenship. But philosophies are not 
subject to law; neither could mili- 
tary force save a society pretending 
to solidarity but straining to justify 
a spurious racial philosophy. Rac- 
ism continued its slimy way in the 
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United States with the result that 
even in this late day we are con- 
stantly led into a stultification of 
our religion and constitution by es- 
pousing the causes of foreign mi- 
norities who are persecuted because 
of their race while we overlook the 
fact that millions of our own citi- 
zens are suffering an almost identi- 
cal fate at our own hands. 

When, for instance, a few years 
ago the beginning of Germany’s 
persecution of the Jews made us in- 
dignant and vociferous, Germany 
retorted by printing pictures of 
lynching scenes in the United 
States. When, for another instance, 
we rightly decried the inhuman 
treatment of the peasant in Com- 
munist Russia, that country simply 
called attention to the fact that we 
had some millions of black peasants 
who were little better off in our 
land of the free. Finally, Italy is 
throwing our treatment of Negroes 
back at us. Newsweek (September 
19th) quotes the following excerpt 
from stenographic notes taken by 
an Italian newspaper man from a 
confidential lecture which Fascist 
Alfieri recently gave to members of 
the Italian press: “ .. . Polemize 
against the so-called democracies 
and show that they are practicing 
racism. . . . For the United States, 
play up the Negro lynchings.... ” 
While we were working ourselves 
into a lather over the injustices of 
foreign despots the Greeks were at 
our door, to use the phrase of Joel 
Chandler Harris to a group of 
Southern ladies who were sewing 
garments for “poor little Greek 
children” while ragged colored chil- 
dren romped in their backyard. 

Catholics are rightly incensed at 
the world-wide movement to pro- 
scribe the Jews; we would not be 
true to our Church’s teaching did 
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we for one moment condone any 
such recrudescence of barbarity un- 
der the name of race purity. Yet, 
is not the whole bi-racial setup in 
the United States built upon the 
same shifting sands? Why is it so 
frightful that in Germany or Italy 
Jews should be forbidden to marry 
“Aryans,” to buy in certain stores, 
to live in certain areas, to attend 
certain schools, to engage in certain 
forms of business enterprise, etc., 
when it is not at least equally as 
frightful that in America Negroes 
should be legally forbidden to 
marry whom they please, to live in 
certain residential districts, to at- 
tend certain schools, and by un- 
written law forbidden to shop in 
certain stores, to eat in certain res- 
taurants, to sleep in certain hotels, 
and even to be forced to the hu- 
miliating necessity of worshiping 
God from the gallery or rear pews 
of certain churches? 

If the pseudo-legality of racism’s 
enactments in European countries 
rightly rile us when Jews are 
robbed, insulted, hounded, and even 
killed, should we not at least arch 
an eyebrow over our own “Jim 
Crow” laws of segregation? And 
what of the legal subterfuges to de- 
prive the Negro of his suffrage, the 
legal loopholes which make it pos- 
sible for a whole mob to go unpun- 
ished for a brutal lynching while 
the lawmakers of the nation spend 
weeks in filibustering against an 
anti-lynching bill? A _ thousand 
other forms of legal, extra-legal, 
national and personal discrimina- 
tions against the Negro on racial 
grounds reduce our righteousness 
to absurdity. 

Racism in the United States is 
most emphatically not Catholic. 
Consciousness of race was un- 
known in Europe until after the 
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Reformation and consequent de- 
velopment of Protestantism. While 
it is true that Catholic nations en- 
gaged in the slave traffic, their 
theory of dealing with subject peo- 
ples was diametrically opposite 
from that of Protestant nations, 
specifically England from whom 
we Americans received our racial 
philosophy. 

The colonizing policy of Catholic 
countries was always one of assimi- 
lation: the Catholics intermarried 
with the natives, converted them to 
their faith, and assimilated them 
into their civilization. The mulat- 
toes whom they begot and the na- 
tives whom they converted were 
separated in society by class based 
on ability but never by caste based 
on race—many natives rose to high 
positions in the mother countries. 
On the other hand, the colonizing 
policy of Protestant England was 
strictly abstentionist; the English 
did not marry, convert and assimi- 
late their natives, but they did an- 
nihilate them when they could and 
introduced or sustained the caste 
system when they could not. 

Protestant historians are not 
wanting to corroborate the state- 
ment that race prejudice as we 
know it in the United States is a 
distinctly Protestant notion. Non- 
Catholic Arnold Toynbee, in his ex- 
haustive Study of History, holds 
that the race-feeling in our present- 
day society “arises naturally from 
the religious background of those 
Western people who are of the 
Protestant persuasion” (I, 211), 
and says: 


“.. the Protestant temper and atti- 
tude and conduct in regard to Race, 
as in many other vital issues, is in- 
spired largely by the Old Testa- 
ment; and in matters of Race the 
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promptings of this old-fashioned 
Syrian oracle are very clear and 
very savage. .. . Under this inspira- 
tion, the English-speaking Prot- 
estant settlers in the New World 
exterminated the North American 
Indians, as well as the bison, from 
coast to coast of the Continent... . 
Again, the English Protestants took 
up the trade in Negro slaves from 
Africa to the New World and after- 
wards obtained the monopoly of 
this trade as one of the perquisites 
in the Peace Settlement at Utrecht 
(A. D. 1713). The Spanish and 
Portuguese Catholic settlers bought 
the human merchandise which the 
Protestant slaveholders offered to 
them; but the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Empires and the ‘successor 
states’ which eventually took their 
place as independent states mem- 
bers of the Western Society were 
not the fields in which the institu- 
tion of plantation slavery which 
had thus been introduced into the 
New World, struck deepest root 
and grew to the most formidable 
proportions. The stage on which 
the tragedy of Negro slavery in the 
New World was played out on the 
grand scale was an English-speak- 
ing Protestant country: the United 
States” (211, 212). 


Based upon the old Roman law 
that a slave was a chattel with no 
human rights whatsoever, the Prot- 
estant policy of race in the United 
States was in contradiction to the 
policy of Catholic nations which 
was based on the Church’s teaching 
that all men are intrinsically equal 
in the inherent absolute rights of 
human personality, are children of 
the same God the Father, members 
of the same Mystical Body of Christ, 
and temples of the same Holy 
Spirit. 
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It is precisely because the pres- 
ent form of the “Aryan” race phi- 
losophy as expressed in the theories 
rampant in Germany and now es- 
poused in Catholic Italy runs di- 
rectly counter to these most funda- 
mental of Catholic teachings that 
the Holy Father condemned it as 
“in truth a form of apostasy. It is 
not only one per cent or a few per 
cent erroneous. It is the whole 
spirit of the doctrine which is con- 
trary to the faith of Christ.” 

Yet, it is upon the same hereti- 
cal basis of the inferiority of cer- 
tain races that so many Catholics 
in the United States have suc- 
cumbed to the intolerant American 
spirit towards Negroes. When such 
a theory finds practical application 
in the exclusion of Negroes from 
some Catholic churches and the 
denial of educational opportunities 
to which Negroes have a right as 
Catholics, then such a position is a 
“form of apostasy.” It would be 
consoling to hold that such an 
apostasy is not formal, but it is 
difficult to see how the exclusion of 
millions of souls from the benefits 
of Christ’s true Church can be ex- 
culpated on the ground of social 
expediency. There are such things 
as crass ignorance and culpable 
acquiescence in prevailing immoral 
thought patterns. 

The Holy Father has thrown 
down the gauntlet to racism. There 
are those who will deem it inexpedi- 
ent to apply his teaching to the race 
issue, yet a settlement of the race 
issue is perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem now confronting the world. 
How could it be otherwise? Race 
theorists who assume an innate su- 
periority of one race over another 
are bound sooner or later to come 
into conflict with Christianity be- 
cause it defies the very essence of 
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their concepts. It is quite appar- 
ent that every state in Christian 
Europe has today its own way of 
rendering acute the question of re- 
lationship between Christianity and 
race. The United States is not ex- 
empt from a similar charge. 

So far as the American Negro is 
concerned the very validity of the 
claims of Christianity to his allegi- 
ance is jeopardized by the lag be- 
tween the race theories of the 
Church and the race theorists in the 
Church. His every-day unfortunate 
experiences have led him into an 
identification of Christianity with 
Christians, of the Christian religion 
with some Christian religionists. 
While his pragmatic standard of 
measurement is only partial, and 
sometimes fallacious, the Negro is 
not without good authority for it. 
It was Christ Himself Who said, 
“By their fruits you shall know 
them” (Matt. vii, 16) and “By this 
shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love one for 
another” (John xiii, 35). The 
Apostle St. John points out the con- 
flict between racism and Christi- 
anity: “If any man say, I love God, 
and hateth his brother; he is a liar. 
For he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he seeth, how can he love 
God, whom he seeth not? And this 
commandment we have from God, 
that he, who loveth God, love also 
his brother” (1 John iv, 20, 21). 

The religious temper of the 
American Negro is undergoing a 
marked change for the worse in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of 
soulless education he is imbibing; 
it is, however, with considerable 
reluctance that he is turning away 
from God. His intelligence is lead- 
ing him to discard membership in 
the more emotional sects which for 
the most part he has known as 
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Christianity, but his eyes are con- 
fronted with too many “No Negroes 
wanted” signs in the more “respect- 
able” churches to make him feel 
free to enter. The recent segrega- 
tion of the Negro contingent in the 
United Methodist Church has given 
Protestantism a serious setback, 
while other denominations which 
were once enthusiastic are now be- 
coming apathetic as the question of 
real brotherhood becomes more 
acute. All these trends put the 
Catholic Church in a superior posi- 
tion. As a Negro writer states it, 
“Theoretically the Catholics have 
the advantageous position.” 

Theoretically! There is the crux 
of the matter. Negroes are almost 
unanimous in conceding that theo- 
retically Catholic Christianity is the 
best thing on the horizon, yet the 
general attitude of Negro thinkers 
is one of antagonism towards Ca- 
tholicism. This antagonism is not 
directed against Catholicism in se 
but Catholicism in re—theoretical 
Catholicism fascinates them; prac- 
tical Catholicism as they know it in 
the United States humiliates them. 
As the estimable Dr. Kelly Miller, 
of Howard University, aptly puts 
it: 


“The Catholic Church wherever 
it has full control of the situation is 
far superior to its Protestant rival 
in overcoming race rancor through 
its religious ministration. Claiming 
to be the Church Universal it must 
operate without regard to race or 
color or stultify its holy preten- 
sions. I believe that there is no 
color line in the Nordic sense of 
that term anywhere in the world 
where the Catholic dispensation has 
full sway, but where this Church 
represents the minority, in the 
Protestant world, it unfortunately 
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imitates the imperfections of its 
rival.” 


The Negro is quick enough to 
give Catholics credit when they rise 
higher than local prejudices and 
act on the basis of principle. When, 
for an instance, during the recent 
Senatorial filibuster against the 
anti-lynching bill, Mississippi’s Bil- 
bo employed the language of a 
water-front bawdy house to express 
his low esteem for Negroes, the 
Afro-American, one of the most 
widely circulated (and at times anti- 
Catholic) of the race papers, printed 
by way of rebuttal a picture of a 
group of colored nuns leaving the 
Baltimore Cathedral after the fu- 
neral services for their late Mother 
Superior. With direct reference to 
the Senator’s vilifying remarks the 
picture was captioned, “And To 
Such As These.” So, of all the fa- 
mous men and women of the Negro 
race, of all the outstanding facts 
which might have been selected to 
show the best in the race, a photo- 
graph of Catholic colored nuns 
standing on the steps of a Catholic 
cathedral was selected as the most 
representative. High praise, in- 
deed, and certainly an unconscious 
testimony of the Negro’s appreci- 
ation of unadulterated Catholicism. 

Whether aware of it or not, for 
an enunciation of true Christian 
principles, the Negro instinctively 
looks to the Holy Father and he is 
not slow in doffing his hat to that 
fearless Pontiff of Destiny. Again 
to quote Dr. Miller: 


“The voice of the Pope of Rome 
is the only voice we hear which is 
now breathing through the heat and 
passion of the earth, the still small 
voice of calm uttered on the shore 
of Galilee by the Son of Man. The 
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its Protestants seek to offset their race will find it more “tactful” not to 
prejudice by concrete deeds of offend the squeamish sensibilities 
building schools and colleges and of white Christians by making prac- 
" promoting secular works of charity tical the papal preachments on race. 
vee and philanthrophy, thus com- Yet Christ died because it was in- 
a pounding for the sins of the soul by expedient to permit His light to 
= the deeds of the head and hands. shine in the darkness, and He pre- 
al The Negro stands distraught be- ferred to let weak-kneed followers 
— tween these two conflicting influ- depart rather than compromise on 
il ences. In the long run, he would one “hard saying” of His truth. 
a doubtless gravitate to that religious Now, in the Chair of Peter in the 
~ dispensation which most nearly tiny independency of Vatican City, 
“ot conforms to the teaching of Him surrounded by real and potential 
ist who sought to usher in the Father- enemies, Pope Pius the Fearless 
ti- hood of God and the Brotherhood has done what to many must seem 
~" of man.” the height of folly—he has applied 
re theoretical Christianity to a practi- 
wa The Negro stands distraught! cal problem of race. Can we do 
a And the one voice which calls most less here in America? 
on clearly to him is the voice of the Twelve million American Negroes 
. Holy Father! There are those who are waiting for our answer! 
he 
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AS —John xxi. 22 
a By GeraLp M. C. FitzGerap, C.S.C. 
Z T first I thought ’twas John 
i- of Jordan and the wilderness 
n. would best express 
rT the message that you were; 
n but when I nearer drew 
ly and felt the flame 
is beneath the surface calm, 
it ah, then I knew 
n it was the other John— 
the one whom Christ so loved— 
that here lived on,— 
e the one that should remain 
is until the Master came 
d once more! 
ll 
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A DAUGHTER OF ADDISON 


By Joserpu J. REILLY 


AST autumn a notable volume 
appeared, Eight Decades by 
Agnes Repplier.t. It contains six- 
teen essays selected by the author 
from among her many books and 
its title proclaims what her powers 
deny—her age. Here are many old 
favorites: “The Grocer’s Cat” (cats 
have always been among Agnes Rep- 
plier’s adorations), “Allegra,” the 
beautifully told story of Byron’s 
natural daughter, an early revela- 
tion of her interest in biography, 
“When Lalla Rookh was Young” 
(her knowledge of literary history 
and its fashions is matchless), “The 
Condescension of Borrowers,” 
which the author of “The Two 
Races of Men” would have read 
with delight, “The Headsman,” an 
excursion among the curiosities of 
history with which she has an end- 
less intimacy, and “Horace” which 
reminds us that the great figures of 
literature have been her insepar- 
able companions all her long life. 
To read this volume through 
makes it clear that first and fore- 
most Agnes Repplier is a _ social 
critic. 

The beau ideal of social critics is 
Addison, cultured, traveled, reason- 
able, possessing an air of amused 
and slightly ironic detachment. His 
chief concern was with the foibles 
and follies of the day and occa- 
sionally with those aspects of man- 
ners which touch upon morality. 

But “the eighteenth century mor- 
alized, the nineteenth preached.” In 


1 Boston and New York: Houghton MiMfiin & 
Co. $3.00. 





the wake of the French Revolution 
old standards, old ideas, and old 
interests were engulfed. Social 
criticism took on a new significance. 
It was deepened and broadened 
enormously, fed and finally trans- 
formed by a fresh interest in politi- 
cal and economic problems and the 
demands of the masses. With Car- 
lyle and Ruskin moral indignation 
awoke, detachment vanished, irony 
was transformed from a bodkin to 
a sword and humor into a ridicule 
that seared like a flame. Addison 
spoke to the town not to the na- 
tion; his appeal was to reason not 
to the conscience; his voice was 
modulated to the intimacies of the 
breakfast table, not charged with 
the thunder of prophecy. Social 
criticism in the Addisonian sense 
survived in the irony and urbane 
restraint of Newman and Arnold 
but beneath them burned the pas- 
sionate earnestness of the new dis- 
pensation whose shibboleth was 
“social justice.” Social criticism in 
the Addisonian sense is now virtu- 
ally a lost art: manners as devia- 
tions from good sense are left to 
Dame Chance; manners as colored 
by morality to the Churches. Social 
criticism has become a leaden- 
footed vagrant whose proper do- 
main has been usurped by econom- 
ics, sociology, science, and a type 
of ethics so highly personal that 
sanctions and standards know it no 
longer. 

The collapse of Addisonian social 
criticism has left us immeasurably 
poorer in good breeding without, I 
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suspect, improving us in those in- 
ner attitudes of mind of which good 
manners are the evidence. The 
Addisonian type has its place, a 
place that has nothing directly to 
do with economics, sociology, poli- 
tics, or religion but a great deal to 
do with good sense, consideration 
for others, and personal dignity. 
Granted the revolutionary changes 
in social attitudes in the nineteenth 
century social criticism may prop- 
erly be said to include such things 
as our reactions to movie sentimen- 
talism, our herd-mindedness, our 
indifference to those cultural 
sources that lie under our very 
eyes. If the field be further wid- 
ened, if the Addisonian type of so- 
cial criticism be conceived of as em- 
bracing those forgotten indices of 
civilization, tolerance, abnegation, 
and restraint (for Addison, in his 
moments could be “a parson in a 
tie-wig”), the critic who is true to 
the tradition must substitute reason 
for emotion and either avoid open 
didacticism or, in Addison’s phrase, 
“temper it with wit.” 

To follow Addison, to write in his 
tradition, is not easy; on the con- 
trary it is enormously difficult, like 
swimming against a powerful cur- 
rent. It means keeping within a 
given domain, preserving a point of 
view, employing reasoned and test- 
ed stands, holding fast to urbanity, 
maintaining at least the appearance 
of detachment, rejecting scorn, 
abuse, exhortation, and ridicule as 
weapons, and employing a humor 
that is never wry, an irony that is 
never bitter, a tolerance that never 
degenerates into indifference. 

That the Addisonian tradition of 
social criticism has survived ina 
America is originally due to a small 
volume, Books and Men, which ap- 
peared in 1892. Among its seven 
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essays were such alluring titles as 
‘**The Benefits of Superstition,” 
“The Decay of Sentiment,” and 
“Children Past and Present.” They 
revealed more intellect than emo- 
tion, more penetration than charm, 
they were a little angular and self- 
conscious but they were distinctly 
unusual. What made them unusual 
was not only their ironic touches, 
gleams of humor, shrewd sense, 
and the presence of a keen and bal- 
anced mind, but their method. 
That method at its typical best con- 
sisted of presenting from the his- 
tory and literature of the past many 
aspects of the subject under dis- 
cussion and then by brief comments 
along the way or a quotation from 
a contemporary authority or a chal- 
lenging question at the end to set 
before the reader the absurdity, 
hypocrisy, or danger implied in 
present-day practice. Thus the hu- 
mor and tragedy of the supersti- 
tions of the past point to the inso- 
lence which mingles with the scien- 
tific knowledge of the present; the 
emotional outbreaks of,our great- 
grandparents induced by deep feel- 
ing evoke the question whether our 
emotions are under better control 
or our feelings shallower; the stern 
and often brutal treatment to 
which children were subjected in 
the name of education and good 
manners sharpens the question, 
“Where will the indulgence of to- 
day lead?” The method was full 
of difficulties. But behind the 
method and the triumphant use of 
it was a real person. That person 
was Agnes Repplier. 

As Miss Repplier went on writing 
essay after essay it became clear 
that she had found her vein from 
the start. Her tone became more 
assured, her handling of her themes 
more deft, her irony more incisive, 
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her humorous touches more fre- 
quent, and her knowledge of the 
history and literature of the past 
more breath-taking. As for her 
vein it proved as inexhaustible as 
the absurdities, vagaries and follies 
of contemporary American life, and 
such titles as “The Discomforts of 
Luxury,” “In Behalf of Parents,” 
and “The Chill of Enthusiasm” 
while intriguing to the reader indi- 
cated the nature of her interests 
and her humorously ironic ap- 
proach. As time went on some of 
her essays convicted Miss Repplier 
of a serious purpose (but Addison, 
remember, also had a serious pur- 
pose), and of being often openly 
didactic—as Addison seldom was. 
But as I pointed out above, social 
criticism has never been so light- 
hearted since the Victorian proph- 
ets breathed moral indignation into 
its veins though it can—and in Miss 
Repplier’s hands does—find in wit 
and irony relishes that make didac- 
ticism palatable and even savor- 
some. 

It was impossible that the World 
War with its threats to modern 
civilization both here and abroad 
should fail to stir to the depths so 
penetrating, thoughtful, and respon- 
sive a social critic as Agnes Rep- 
plier. Her European traditions, 
her American loyalties, her convic- 
tions that were as the breath of life 
were vitally engaged by things said 
and done on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and the essays in Counter 
Currents (1916) revealed the drift 
of her interest from the sphere of 
American social aberrations to dis- 
puted aspects of the tragedy which 
darkened the world. Temporarily 
the War took its toll: it quenched 
her humor, sharpened her irony in- 
to acerbity, and kindled a scorn 
and indignation which consumed 
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restraint. To say this is not to con- 
demn Miss Repplier but to record 
that among the evils of war is that 
of enticing the Muses into the train 
of Mars, of burdening Mary with 
the tasks of Martha. Miss Repplier 
realized this herself for as late as 
1931 she wrote: “The protracted 
pain of those four years [of war] 
is an ever-present memory; and 
there are many of us who have 
failed to regain the lightness of 
heart which seemed a normal con- 
dition before this horror came.” 

Perhaps Miss Repplier’s excur- 
sions into the field of biography 
were prompted not only by a tal- 
ent already revealed in such early 
essays as “Scanderbeg,” but by a 
desire to escape for a time from a 
bewildered and exhausted world to 
an earlier and simpler one where 
romance could be companioned by 
endless charity and conquest meant 
new frontiers for the Kingdom of 
God. 

Gradually Miss Repplier returned 
to her role of social critic, her wit 
recaptured, her irony purged, her 
method of revitalizing the past as 
a norm for evaluating the present 
resumed again, and her concern re- 
stored in the social shortcomings 
of the day. There is a didacticism 
in the post-War collections Points 
of Friction (1920), Under Dispute 
(1924), and Times and Tendencies 
(1931) toward which she was tend- 
ing before and which is apparent 
in two of the finest essays she ever 
wrote, “The Virtuous Victorian” 
and “Living in History.” It was not 
until To Think of Tea in 1932 that 
Miss Repplier completely returned 
to the more leisurely approach, the 
less didactic manner, and the more 
oblique treatment which marked 
her finest pre-War essays. With 
In Pursuit of Laughter (1937) she 
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followed suit. Of these two books I 
shall speak later. 

It is now time to consider more 
carefully the characteristics of Miss 
Repplier as a social critic. 

A social critic without a philoso- 
phy of life is impossible; he is a 
guide without sight, a warrior with- 
out arms, an exhorter without a 
voice. Agnes Repplier has a phi- 
losophy which stands revealed to 
the attentive reader of any half 
dozen of her essays. He learns of 
the things she honors, of those she 
despises, of those she cleaves to as 
the moral and spiritual fundamen- 
tals which give life its meaning. 
She confesses somewhere to being 
old-fashioned and she is in the 
sense that her philosophy of life is 
based upon such faith and such 
sustaining virtues as have always 
been held in honor among civilized 
men. She hates sentimentality and 
pretense in all its protean forms. 
She detests cowardice and loves 
courage, physical as well as moral. 
She reveres fortitude, restraint, 
and abnegation as her forebears re- 
vered them in the days of chivalry, 
and though she is too brave for fear 
she is full of apprehension at the 
depths to which life must fall 
should these things cease to weigh 
with men. She deems patriotism a 
universal virtue to whose making 
many others go, a noble sentiment, 
a democratic impulse, a lingua 
franca understood of right-thinking 
folk everywhere. She loves laugh- 
ter and often voices her impatience 
with those who subtract from it by 
one iota. Finally, she believes life 
immensely worth living but insists 
that there is something worse than 
death and something “better than 
human life and love.” “Life is nei- 
ther a pleasure nor a calamity. ‘it 
is a grave affair with which we 
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are charged and which we must 
conduct and terminate with hon- 
our.’” Are these hard sayings? 
Beyond question, but they are im- 
plicit in Agnes Repplier’s philoso- 
phy from the beginning and she 
never feared nor evaded its logic. 
Her enormous reading in the field 
of history did more than satisfy 
her romantic interests and her end- 
less intellectual curiosity; it gave 
her a knowledge of the past as ex- 
traordinary as it is rare and en- 
riched by an unexampled acquaint- 
ance with biography, memoirs and 
letters. (Has anything in print es- 
caped the eye of this astonishing 
woman?) As a result she knows that 
history began before 1918 and even 
before 1900; that man has always 
faced under various guises difficul- 
ties similar to ours; that to meet 
and conquer them then he required 
the same qualities he requires now; 
and that the thing called honor and 
that other called sacrifice then and 
still are sacred. History stirs her 
as it stirred Henry James and Car- 
lyle before him “more than the 
most thrilling and passionate fic- 
tion.” Why? Because it is alive 
with man’s heroism and ennobled 
by his ideals. It has its deathless 
admonitions for we are not “able to 
disentangle life from history, to 
sever the inseverable” and the sym- 
toms of today’s diseases are there 
to see. “The magnifying of small 
things, the belittling of great ones 
indicate mental exhaustion.” The 
weight of history oppresses little 
minds and irks those who would 
escape its authority. Ignorance of 
it, she insists, “impairs our under- 
standing by depriving us of stand- 
ards, of the power to contrast and 
the right to estimate. . . . The book 
of the world is full of knowledge 
we need to acquire, of lessons we 
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need to learn, of wisdom we need 
to assimilate.” 

Well said, but what will such 
knowledge give us beyond a cer- 
tain pleasure and cultivation? The 
answer appears in every essay 
wherein Agnes Repplier has touched 
on serious questions: a knowledge 
of the past provides us with stand- 
ards for appraising men and meas- 
ures. She reminds those who would 
debunk the survivors of oblivion 
that if no man is a hero to his valet 
the trouble, as Carlyle pointed out, 
lies with the valet. She recalls not 
merely that Pericles made an ad- 
dress in the cemetery at Athens but 
she remembers the wisdom he ut- 
tered which we lip-servers of de- 
mocracy forget. Eighteen years ago 
she quoted to us a brief sentence 
of Polybius, “In Carthage no one 
is blamed, however he may have 
gained his wealth” and she com- 
mented: “A pleasant place, no 
doubt, for business enterprise; a 
place where young men were taught 
how to get on, and extravagance 
kept pace with shrewd finance. A 
self-satisfied, self-confident, money- 
getting, women-loving people, hon- 
oring success and hugging their 
fancied security, while in far-off 
Rome Cato pronounced their 
doom.” Only those blind to the 
events of the past decade can miss 
the point. When Agnes Repplier 
wrote A Happy Half Century she 
evoked the ghosts of many literary 
“immortals.” Where are our own 
immortals of ten or twenty years 
ago? Where are the snows of yes- 
ter-year? Will Dreiser outlast 
Hawthorne, and John Dewey Aris- 
totle? Are our “discoveries,” so 
solemnly pronounced, new? Are 
we the original proclaimers of the 
economic basis of history? “Trade,” 
said a Lombard banker to the Duke 
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of Burgundy, “finds its way every- 
where and rules the world.” But 
the truth goes deeper than that, 
how much deeper Miss Repplier 
tells in “Living in History,” one of 
the wisest and most eloquent essays 
written in our time. When you 
have finished it you will agree with 
her that “it is with the help of his- 
tory that we balance our mental 
accounts.” 

Agnes Repplier’s mental accounts 
have always been balanced not only 
because of her knowledge of history 
but because from her French fore- 
bears she inherited along with the 
precision which marks her style 
and the romantic strain revealed in 
her biographies the clarity of 
thought which for half a century 
has been a beacon in what has 
seemed at times our intellectual fog. 
She has never split hairs or soft- 
ened a hard saying; she has not 
trafficked in ambiguities or com- 
promised a principle to justify a 
violation because it wore a senti- 
mental aura. She has always dealt 
in reasoned convictions and shares 
Renan’s hatred of vagueness of 
thought. To a feminine penetra- 
tion she joins a vigor and direct- 
ness of mind which are essentially 
masculine. This explains three in- 
teresting facts: that she never cloys, 
that her emotions (deep-seated and 
sometimes eloquently voiced) color 
but never dominate her thinking, 
and that there is a steady brighl- 
ness about her essays which wearies 
the eye of none but the mentally 
apathetic. 

Unlike Chesterton Agnes Repplier 
never juggles with a thought; she 
has no flair for paradox, even para- 
dox alluringly—and Chestertonian- 
ly—described as “truth standing on 
its head.” There is a Celtic strain 
in Chesterton’s wit, a Gallic strain 
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in Agnes Repplier’s. At heart he is 
a poet and hence sees truth in high 
moments and clothed in metaphor; 
essentially Agnes Repplier is an in- 
tellectual in whose processes of 
thought imagination and emotion 
hold a secondary place. That does 
not mean that they are stifled; ac- 
tually, they lend warmth and illu- 
mination to her convictions for 
Agnes Repplier has a lively imag- 
ination and responsive emotions, 
loves fiction and poetry, and thrills 
to the great English ballads which 
evoke for her no problems of peace 
and pacifism but stir her heart—as 
they stirred Sidney’s and Addison’s 
—as with a trumpet. But when she 
comes to the lawful matters of so- 
cial criticism her instinct is to con- 
vince rather than to persuade and 
thus her appeal is to a cultivated 
and, in consequence, a limited pub- 
lic. 

Wisdom, alack! can be dull and 
too often is, but Agnes Repplier 
knows how to make hers sparkle. 
In fifty years she has proved her- 
self mistress of the brilliant phrase, 
the arresting sentence; a book of 
them would make a vade mecum 
for believers in a sane life. This 
is for the purveyor of nostrums 
(may his tribe decrease!): “His- 
tory cannot accommodate itself un- 
reservedly to theories; it cannot 
be stripped of things evidenced in 
favor of things surmised.” This 
is for those who would cure an 
ancient evil by ignoring an ancient 
truth: “If by demonstrating the in- 
juriousness of evil we could insure 
the acceptance of good a little logic 
would redeem mankind.” This is 
for those teachers who forget that 
their profession is an art and not a 
science: “The by-products of educa- 
tion are the things that count.” This 
is for today, harrowed by interna- 
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tional contentions: “A sense of hu- 
mor is the peacemaker of the 
world.” This is for the Lillipu- 
tians who forget that a dwarf 
perched on a giant’s shoulders may 
see farther than the giant: “It is a 
liberal education to recognize and 
to endeavor to understand any form 
of evidence which the records of 
mankind reveal.” This is for all 
of us: “Without the vast compelling 
presence of God, the activities of 
men grow feverish.” 

Miss Repplier’s power to make 
brilliant points in favor of her con- 
victions is matched by her skill in 
using irony to weaken or destroy a 
false position. She has intimate ac- 
quaintance with the lords of irony 
and has studied them as assiduously 
as Lytton Strachey, employing what 
she learned with a quite un-Stra- 
cheyan passion for tolerance and in- 
tellectual honesty. Her irony swings 
a wide circle: it can be as sly as 
Addison’s, as gentle as Lamb’s, as 
sharp as Voltaire’s as cruel as La 
Rochefoucauld’s as scorpion-like as 
Gibbon’s. It can be as innocent as 
in “Lectures are transient things, 
forgiven as soon as forgotten,” as 
caustic as when she describes a 
woman (she has no special tender- 
ness for her own sex) as “brighten- 
ing up wonderfully under the 
beneficent influence of other peo- 
ple’s misfortunes.” La Rochefou- 
cauld might have written: “Next to 
the joy of the egotist is the joy of 
the detractor.” Less bland than 
Arnold she knows, like him, how to 
point her irony with “Gallic mal- 
ice” as when she writes of Glad- 
stone: “There are evidences that 
under the benign influence of tea 
he betrayed now and then signs 
and tokens of fallibility.” Gibbon 
would have chuckled over, “Re- 
formatory measures are hailed as 
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cure-alls by people who have a 
happy confidence in the perfectibil- 
ity of human nature and no discour- 
aging acquaintance with history to 
dim it.” 

As proof that Miss Repplier’s en- 
ergies have remained untouched we 
have the amazing fact that in the 
past six years she has published 
some of her finest things. At sev- 
enty-four, with To Think of Tea, 
she returned completely, as I have 
already suggested, to the manner 
and treatment which marked most 
of her social criticism before the 
World War and belong to the Ad- 
disonian tradition. A volume cen- 
tering about a single topic was 
not unique with Miss Repplier for 
in 1901 she wrote The Fireside 
Sphinx, a book rich in information 
and delight and dedicated to the 
memory of her beloved cat Agrip- 
pina. It could have been entitled 
To Think of Cats and might have 
been described by a solemn cata- 
loguer as “A study of certain as- 
pects of the evolution of society 
from the earliest times in the light 
of its attitude to the species 
felina.” 

As one might suspect, To Think 
of Tea is not exclusively devoted to 
the most humanizing and solacing 
of beverages. Our cataloguer might 
describe it as “presenting some- 
thing about tea, interspersed with 
anecdotes about the great, the near 
great, and the unknown, the whole 
intended to illustrate the lighter 
side of social life in England from 
Sir Walter Raleigh to W. E. Glad- 
stone.” Here in the company of 
great poets and men of letters, stout 
smugglers, adroit politicians, com- 
placent blue-stockings, and _ intri- 
guing little-knowns and unknowns 
(strangers to all the moderns but 
her) she is back to her earlier 
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allegiance—to the old friends whom 
her love and imagination invest 
with life, to irony with bite but 
without bitterness, to salty humor, 
and the graciousness of the Addi- 
sonian tradition. 

Her method in To Think of Tea 
permits no end of minor and divert- 
ing revelations for it is as diffusive 
as the steam of her tea-urn; it re- 
sponds to the faintest breath, the 
lightest cross-current, of a fresh in- 
terest. If tea was a pet object of 
contraband, she recalls that Charles 
Lamb favored the smuggled variety, 
that most other celebrities of his 
day shared his penchant, that once 
his whimsical lawlessness led him 
to bring Henry Robinson a waist- 
coat from Paris without benefit of 
customs, and that, like the inno- 
cent in their first fall everywhere, 
he was caught in the act. Criticisms 
of the contemporary scene abound 
in To Think of Tea, but are often 
implied or obliquely conveyed in a 
parenthesis, a modestly subordi- 
nated clause, the turn of a sentence, 
a demure comment, and to the vigi- 
lant reader who already knows Miss 
Repplier’s views, their understate- 
ment speaks eloquently. Godwin 
liked green tea and hated black 
whereupon Miss Repplier is moved 
to remark: “Godwin was also poor 
but his habit of living on his friends 
robbed poverty of its sting.” 

A Victorian member of Parlia- 
ment, we read, “affirmed that ‘tea 
ennobled the graceful weakness of 
women’” to which Miss Repplier 
appends the demure parenthesis, 
“This was before the days of female 
athleticism.” Birth-control, ignored 
hitherto, is treated here with a hu- 
morous but deadly brevity which 
flashes out from its parenthesis 
like a sharp-shooter from behind a 
wall. “An occasional contributor 
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to the Spectator was Pierre Mot- 
teaux who came to England after 
the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. He had twenty-two chil- 
dren, and was mysteriously mur- 
dered (perhaps by an advocate of 
birth-control) in a London slum.” 

In Pursuit of Laughter follows a 
similar but less discursive tech- 
nique and its serious purpose is 
more apparent. True laughter im- 
plies the power of honest self-ap- 
praisal (for which Burns made his 
famous prayer) and is an index of 
tolerance, humility, and a faith in 
what Stevenson called “the ultimate 
decencies,” and in the high purpose 
which alone makes them signifi- 
cant. Thus laughter becomes a 
measuring rod of the good life, a 
norm of civilization; our solemn 
cataloguer might describe this book 
as “A record of certain readings of 
the social barometer from the Mid- 
dle Ages to the present time.” In 
the Middle Ages laughter was uni- 
versal; it needed no pursuing. But 
with the religious revolt certain 
things happened and ‘the sixteenth 
century found itself striving robust- 
ly to encourage the laughter which 
the thirteenth century had striven 
to subdue. The pursuit has gone 
on ever since. Charles II., the mer- 
rie monarch, headed the chase in 
his day and closed his tired eyes 
forever without having overtaken 
it. The eighteenth century came 
nearer than any other to the Comic 
Spirit, but went its way and the 
“boisterous high spirits of the early 
nineteenth century drooped and 
were lost in measureless confusion 
before it closed.” 

Miss Repplier makes no conces- 
sions to our day but looks the foes 
of laughter in the face and closes 
her book with a challenge which 
upsets our complacency as she has 
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been upsetting our complacency for 
the last fifty years. “Today we 
make scant pretense of cheerful- 
ness; and absurdities, when recog- 
nized, seem insurmountable to 
some and inspirational to others. 
Strange coercive drives pursue us 
relentlessly, and leave us drained of 
purpose. And ever and always the 
ill-organized pursuit goes on: 


“I cry a reward for a Yesterday 
Now lost, or stolen, or gone astray, 
With all the laughter of Yester- 

day.” 


If I were forced to a choice of 
Miss Repplier’s work I should take 
(after a prayer for guidance) To 
Think of Tea and three essays, 
“Living in History,” “The Virtuous 
Victorian,” and “Horace.” If I had 
national authority over higher edu- 
cation I should require those three 
essays to be learned by heart as a 
prerequisite for a degree, for then 
at least one might be sure that the 
departing neophytes from our tem- 
ples of learning grasped certain ele- 
ments of social good sense: that 
the windows of the mind should be 
flung wide to the past; that our an- 
cestors, in Lamb’s phrase, should 
“not be set down in the gross for 
fools”; that the first wisdom was 
Adam’s and the last is not today’s; 
that without intellectual humility 
higher education is a failure and 
real culture impossible. “Horace” 
is Miss Repplier’s finest piece of 
prose and the most satisfying ex- 
ample of her gifts in miniature. It 
is perfect in its serene dignity, un- 
hurried in tempo, played upon by 
alternate light and shadow as were 
those inviting nooks to which Hor- 
ace retreated to his day dreams. 
“If he missed the Fountain of Ban- 
dusia, that leaping cascade which 
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he was wont to climb so far to see, 
and to whose guardian deity he sac- 
rificed a flower-decked kid, he had 
in its stead the falling waters of the 
Anio; the Cascata Grande, not then 
the torrent it is now, and the lovely 
Cascatelle streaming down the hill- 
side in broken threads of silver. 
The orchards of Tibur were wet 
with spray, and the Tiburtive Sibyl 
delivered her oracles to the sound 
of many waters. Even Italy had 
nothing better to give. Small won- 
der that Horace wrote with a sigh 
of content, ‘May Tibur, founded by 
Argive wanderers, be the home of 
my old age and my final goal.’” 
Miss Repplier breathes life into 
the Roman poet, transforming him 
from a name into a man, one unem- 
bittered by disillusionment but 
made tender instead, the gayness of 
his temper resisting the sadness of 
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his heart; who loved his liberty 
more than luxury and pleasure; 
whom the world has cherished these 
many centuries as “the persuasive 
exponent of a reasonable life, the 
... thinker who led no man astray.” 
In this essay Miss Repplier points 
no moral for the neophytes or their 
elders but with a poet’s (not a 
preacher’s) art once more answers 
the question, How to live and vindi- 
cates the social virtues anew. 

She deserves the tribute paid by 
Sainte-Beuve to Mme. de Sévigné: 
“She had a knowledge of the world 
and of men, a lively and acute ap- 
preciation both of the becoming 
and the absurd.” More, she has 
championed the same ideals of con- 
duct as they who made life worth 
living in their time and whose in- 
fluence “not born for death” makes 
it worth living still. 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISM A RELIGION 





By A. I. S. 


“These efforts aim at completely extirpating Christianity, and at intro- 
ducing a new faith which has nothing to do with true faith and the Christian 


belief in another world.” 


—Pastoral of the German Bishops. Fulda, August 19, 1938. 


F Communism be an ideology, Na- 

tional Socialism is a religion, a 
dangerous and terrible religion 
which expresses itself in the fanati- 
cism with which it persecutes all 
who will not conform to its tenets. 

To one living in what was once 
Austria, and watching the hold 
which this movement has got on 
the imaginations of many, — “the 
call of the blood” as it is termed,— 
flashlights are thrown on different 
religious movements which have 
gone out from Germany. The Ref- 
ormation explains itself in the light 
of present events. One can under- 
stand how the words of an apos- 
tate monk set Germany aflame. 
Words spoken with far less genius 
and character have done the same 
today. The appeal now as then is 
a religious one and its success is 
explained by certain characteristics 
of the German people: an arro- 
gance of race, a belief in the super- 
man, a tendency to move as a herd, 
to be obsessed by ideas. 

If the appeal at the Reformation 
was to escape from the yoke of 
the Church, the appeal today is to 
escape from the yoke of Christ. 
Away with a Redeemer promised to 
the Jews and born of a Jewish 
mother. A superior race has no 
need of redemption, and scorns a 
revelation made to the Jews. Away 
with a Savior who promised man- 
sions in the skies, a savior who of- 


fers earthly well-being is here 
(From a speech of Hitler’s). Away 
with the cross, symbol of abnega- 
tion. What need has a superior 
race of abnegation? Power, pride, 
combat; the sword not the cross, 
the whip not the ointment; the 
whole movement built up on pride 
and arrogance. “Today Germany 
is ours, tomorrow we possess the 
world”—that song which is sung in 
the streets from morning till night, 
gives the key to its ultimate aims. 

How can a movement be regard- 
ed as merely political when every 
tenet of its teaching is directly op- 
posed to the Gospel of Christ, and 
when even the words of that Gos- 
pel are parodied in derision of 
Christianity? 

In No. 27 of Durchbruch one of 
the chief organs of the National 
Socialist party, the following is to 
be found: “Adolf Hitler is the re- 
deemer and leader of the German 
people, we shall believe in him even 
when all seems lost, we shall hope 
in him when otherwise we might 
despair. We thank the Almighty 
that He has given us a leader like 
Adolf Hitler. Hitler’s name is our 
faith. This faith has made us carry 
our flag as the symbol of immor- 
tality. O leader take our lives, take 
us body and soul.” 

Communism has introduced an 
anti-God campaign, but National 
Socialism has introduced the wor- 
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ship of a god who has nothing in 
common with the God of the Chris- 
tians. “God, and Hitler His proph- 
et,” is much the same cry as “Allah, 
and Mohammed his prophet,” and 
like Mohammedanism the new re- 
ligion is to be promulgated by the 
sword. Woe to those in public of- 
fice who do not conform. In Aus- 
tria those who had desired and who 
had worked for the Anschluss, but 
who remained Catholic, were the 
first to suffer; and among the offi- 
cials of the previous government 
those were singled out for spe- 
cial cruelty, who were known to be 
practicing Catholics. What but re- 
ligious fanaticism could dictate the 
torturing of men whose only offense 
was to have been faithful to the 
official government of an independ- 
ent country? What but religious 
fanaticism can inspire the persecu- 
tion of those whose only offense is 
their refusal to accept the tenets of 
the new creed, an acceptance that 
is enforced by oaths and promises 
incompatible with Christian belief? 

Why, if it were merely a ques- 
tion of race, were not only Jew- 
ish professors banished from the 
universities; those who were known 
to be actively Catholic were ban- 
ished also. The dissolving of the 
Innsbruck faculty of theology (one 
of the most famous in Europe) is 
another proof of the religious na- 
ture of the movement. This school 
of theology founded by St. Peter 
Canisius shortly after the Reforma- 
tion, was really the foundation of 
the university, which flourished 


with time, and the school of the- 
ology drew students from all parts 
of the world. These have now been 
dispersed in the middle of their 
studies, and the faculty and stu- 
dent buildings seized by the gov- 
ernment. 


In Blitz one of the or- 
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gans of the “Partei” we find the 
explanation of this deed: “The fac- 
ulty of theology must be done away 
with in the universities, and the 
priest must be deprived of the 
aureole of learning. He must no 
longer be the academician who can 
influence by his learning. Let him 
sink back into ignorance and he 
will no longer be respected by the 
people. In this manner Christianity 
will disappear of itself.” 

Why if National Socialism be not 
a religious movement is the prac- 
tice of the Christian religion made 
impossible for the young, who are 
compelled to drill and occupy them- 
selves with military exercises dur- 
ing the whole forenoon of Sunday, 
and why is the drill of military re- 
cruits begun with the formula, 
“Those who wish to leave the 
Church step forward,” and anathe- 
mas hurled at those who do not 
step forward? Not only is the prac- 
tice of religion made impossible for 
the young but they are inveigled 
into attending parodies of Christian 
worship, held in halls and some- 
times in Protestant churches. In 
Volk im Werden Martin Hieronomi 
describes such a service: It began 
with the choir singing the words, 
“German earth we are thine, thou 
hast called us.” Then a parody of 
the Gospel, “Thus spake the Lead- 
er. Earth thou are spirit and faith. 
We the limbs of the people are one 
body and one spirit.” Then a 
prayer, “We lift up our hearts, and 
holding them in our hand bow down 
to German earth.” 

How such lunacy can be counte- 
nanced by an intelligent people re- 
mains a mystery. 

Baldur von Schirach, the youth 
leader of the Third Reich at a youth 
festival in Hessen-Nassau spoke as 
follows: “The youth here is nei- 
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ther Catholic nor Protestant, it is 
simply German, a people soldered 
together by faith in a leader, and 
the sacred earth of the fatherland. 
We are here because God has or- 
dained it. This we feel to be the 
truth. God has not said go into 
the Confessional Churches and fight 
against Hitler, no, God has ordained 
what we feel to be the truth: Hold 
together and fight for Adolf Hitler. 
This is God’s will.” In another 
speech by the same leader in Old- 
enburg he wound up with the words 
of Arndt, “To be a people is the 
religion of our time.” 

At a youth festival held in Thii- 
ringen and described in the Pos- 
nicker paper, a ceremony at which 
the members of the S. A. and gov- 
ernment officials were present, the 
Protestant church was used for the 
occasion. The altar was draped 
with the swastika, and in one of the 
speeches or sermons, the following 
phrases occurred: “We seek proph- 
ets whom we can regard as models 
of faith and heroic struggle. . . 
Adolf Hitler overcame in his own 
soul the demon of class hatred. . . 
his way during fifteen years was 
the way of the cross... thus we can 
experience the cross not as a mat- 
ter of history but as it has been re- 
vealed in Adolf Hitler. Who can- 
not believe in Adolf Hitler cannot 
believe in God. In following him 
we show our faith in the unknown 
and yet known God” (Quoted by 
the Berlin Catholic Church Times). 

The schools are being completely 
de-Christianized. The Kampfring 
Deutschen Glauben makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: “The 
schools must be purified from the 
last remnants of a Jewish dictated 
religion if youth is not to be divided 
between religion and politics.” Its 
official organ calls the members of 
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the Hitler Youth to absolute obedi- 
ence to the National Socialist faith. 
“A German youth must know how 
to despise his parents when it is a 
question of Lebensanschauung.” 

At a meeting of the Workers’ 
Front and Hitler Youth held on 
October 9, 1935, at Frankfort, Willy 
Becker, director of the Workers’ 
Front, wound up his speech by 
saying, “Christ was great, but 
Adolf Hitler is greater.” 

It is this interlarding of Chris- 
tianity with paganism and politics 
that has produced utter chaos in 
the minds of the people. Even edu- 
cated Catholics venture to assert 
that Catholicism and National So- 
cialism are compatible, and will 
allow their sons to enter the S. S. 
though it is known that in this 
police corps, every man has to vow 
to discontinue the practice of his 
religion. 

But to return to the celebration 
of pagan rites. The Nazi religion 
includes both public and private 
feasts. At the time of the summer 
solstice in June,—or St. John’s Eve, 
—there is a return to the old pagan 
manner of celebrating the natal 
feast of the sun god: fires are lit 
around the swastika, the partici- 
pants leaping through bonfires as 
part of the ceremonial. At the 
winter solstice in December, a par- 
ody of the feast of Christmas takes 
place. 

To the private feasts belong those 
of name-giving and marriage. At 
the birth of a child a family feast 
is held and a public official comes 
and gives the child a German name 
and receives it into the community, 
the ceremony being accompanied 
by music. Every effort is made to 
prevent Christian baptism. In gen- 
eral, baptism, and the doctrines of 
redemption and of original sin, 
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seem the main points to be com- 
batted by the movement. In a 
1938 January number of the 
Schwarzes Korps the organ of the 
S. S. there is an article upon the 
present spiritual crisis in which the 
following statement is made: “The 
abstruse teaching of original sin, 
the fall of man which makes re- 
demption necessary, the whole idea 
of sin as taught by the Church, with 
its insistence on reward and pun- 
ishment, is unbearable to men of 
northern race.” 

Marriages are celebrated at home, 
in a room decorated for the occa- 
sion, where a public official gives 
the couple to each other in the 
name of the community. In the 
Gothauer Beobachter of November 
9, 1935, the following announce- 
ment can be read: “Believing in the 
divine revelation through Adolf Hit- 
ler, Willy Dessert and Selina Kurze 
have this day given their lives to 
each other.” 

Little matter is to hand on the 
subject of pagan burials but a Prot- 
estant pastor in his speech by a 
grave was heard to say, “He has 
entered Walhalla.” 

Needless to say, the new marriage 
laws formulated this past June and 
imposed on Catholic Austria have 
struck a deadly blow to Christian 
marriage. Premiums are offered for 
illegitimate children, and no mar- 
riage celebrated in a church is rec- 
ognized. Marriages are made and 
dissolved by the state, which not 
only claims the right to make and 
dissolve them, but sometimes com- 
pels divorce, as for instance when 
a Christian is married to one of 
Jewish descent. A case of this kind 
occurred in Innsbruck where a man 
was ordered either to divorce his 
wife or to lose his job as director of 
an insurance office. He and his 
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wife were good Catholics and his 
wife’s family had been Christian for 
two generations, but the man was 
given the alternative of starvation 
with his family or divorcing his 
wife to whom he was sincerely at- 
tached. This persecution of the 
Jews is carried out on the plea of 
race protection, but other non- 
Aryans, Japanese and other Mon- 
golians, and even Negroes are not 
subjected to the same persecution. 

It is hard to discover the actual 
tenets of the new National Socialist 
religion. It is a religion of the 
here and now, with no definite be- 
lief in immortality—aunless it be the 
immortality of the German race-- 
it makes little of what we call soul. 
On the one side, there is the fierce 
persecution of both Jews and Chris- 
tians, on the other there is the sub- 
stituting of myth for dogma, a cer- 
tain indulgence in vague pagan be- 
liefs, and a mixing up of Christian 
ceremonies with pagan rites. It is 
the sad truth that many, even Cath- 
olics, ignorant, careless, led away 
by the universal odium thrown on 
bishops, priests and the Pope, or 
enticed by the hope of material 
gain, have given up their religion, 
and are caught up body and soul in 
the movement. 

The attack on Catholicism is be- 
gun in the elementary schools to 
which Protestant or atheist teach- 
ers are appointed. The cross has 
been removed from all schools and 
replaced by the picture of Hitler. In 
the Catholic primary school Leg- 
mehr in Emmerich when this was 
done it was explained to the chil- 
dren that Christianity is a religion 
not suited to the German people. 
Caricatures of priests and bishops 
are hung up on the walls of school- 
rooms. Everyone knows of the im- 
morality charges trumped up 
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against priests and nuns, processes 
undertaken often without any foun- 
dation, and in nine cases out of ten 
revealing the innocence of the vic- 
tims. These attacks are made mere- 
ly to break the power of the clergy 
and destroy their influence. 

In April, 1936, the Durchbruch 
writes, “The German faith move- 
ment has the historic mission to 
teach the German people that it 
needs neither Jesus nor Buddha, 
neither Mohammed nor Laotse, for 
its salvation. The voice of Christ 
is not the voice of race. For this 
reason Jesus has ceased to be for 
us one to whom we are responsible. 
This Palestinian religious individ- 
ualist who knew only himself and 
his heavenly father becomes, the 
moment his followers try to make 
him a figure to whom we are re- 
sponsible, an enemy to our ‘Volk- 
werden.’ ” 

Invariably in the attacks on the 
Church, the terms Jewish and Cath- 
olic are taken as synonymous. 
“The Jewish Roman Church cannot 
give up her enmity to National So- 
cialism because if she did she 
would have to give herself up. She 
seeks to build up a (useless) so- 
called Kingdom of God, and draw 
all within her Jewish Pauline teach- 
ing under the guidance of a so- 
called Vicar of God on earth” 
(Kamp Blattchen. Religious Revo- 
lution 37). Catholic Action is in- 
variably called the Black Interna- 
tional and is frequently spoken of 
as being in league with the Red 
International. This is one of the 
reasons given for dissolving the 
convents, as they are alleged to be 
centers of Catholic Action. 

In Austria the religious schools 
have already been closed. This ac- 
tion is cloaked by giving the re- 
ligious and nuns permission to keep 
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private schools, but as any child 
attending such schools or any par- 
ent sending a child to such schools 
is barred from public office or from 
obtaining any employment, the per- 
mission is of questionable value. As 
the dissolution of the schools will 
entail in Austria an extreme dearth 
of teachers, education will have to 
be immensely simplified. This fact 
seems to carry no weight with the 
Nazis, the tenets of the new crecd 
being the only learning deemed 
necessary. This simplification has 
already been inaugurated. The 
school children who under the late 
government formed Nazi cells with- 
in the schools and who worked at 
secret propaganda for the cause, if 
they can prove such “illegal” activ- 
ity, can obtain an honors matricula- 
tion diploma without passing any 
examination, or, in the case of 
younger children, without any fur- 
ther study. 

Education, culture, art, not to 
speak of justice and charity are be- 
ing sacrificed to a fanatical move- 
ment which is vowed to the destruc- 
tion of Christian belief and Chris- 
tian tradition, which openly caters 
to German pride and arrogance, 
and to pandering to the lowest in- 
stincts of the masses. It is need- 
less to state that a large percentage 
of the German people are opposed 
to the movement, that earnest Cath- 
olics as such deplore it, but as no 
liberty of speech or press or action 
is allowed, those who are opposed 
to it have no choice but to be silent 
or go to prison. Possibly some great 
change may come, but as things are 
going, one can only envision the 
loss of central Europe to the 
Church; many regard the National 
Socialist movement as a religious 
movement more dangerous to 
Catholicism than the Reformation. 














FEATURE of the large library 
I am permitted to use is the 
presence of all the bound volumes 
of THe CATHOLIC WorLbD. Side by 
side they stand, seventy-three years 
of published pages, one hundred 
and forty-seven volumes, eight hun- 
dred and eighty-two monthly issues, 
dating back to that momentous 
month of April, in 1865, when the 
South surrendered at Appomattox, 
Lincoln was murdered at Washing- 
ton —and this magazine made its 
first appearance. 

While reading at random in that 
first volume, I made the pleasing 
discovery that Cardinal Newman 
was at one time a contributor to 
the pages of THE CATHOLIC WorLb. 
That is to say, he was a contributor 
in an indirect way. All the articles 
in those early years were reprinted 
from other magazines, and New- 
man’s Dream of Gerontius was 
taken from The Month, the Lon- 
don periodical to which he first sub- 
mitted it. 

However, this is not meant to be 
a eulogy of a live magazine but one 
of a dead priest and poet who wrote 
most intimately of death, and of a 
musician and composer, Sir Edward 
Elgar, who sang most beautifully 
the song of death. Between them, 
though not working together, they 
produced a masterpiece of poetry 
and music which Maurice Francis 
Egan ranks “first among the few 
great poems that depict the life 
after death.” 

Newman was gray and world- 
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weary when he gave the Dream of 
Gerontius to the world in his sixty- 
fourth year but he had still more 
than two decades of life to pass 
and high ecclesiastical distinctions 
to receive before he could say of 
himself as Gerontius did: “Now 
know I surely that I am at length 
out of the body.” He had grown 
old in the service of religion and 
had, seemingly, already climaxed 
his literary career with the com- 
position of his Apologia pro Vita 
Sua a year before the Dream ap- 
peared. Firmly established at that 
time was the reputation which 
moved Disraeli to speak of him as 
“the most remarkable religious 
teacher to have appeared in Eng- 
land during several centuries.” 
Despite the fact that he had writ- 
ten much previous poetry, the last- 
ing reputation of Newman as a poet 
must ultimately stand or fall on the 
Dream. This is a finely polished 
piece of work and was not, as some 
have suggested, recklessly dashed 
off in an inspired hour. A facsimile 
edition of the manuscript, published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., shows 
a great many erasures, corrections 
and additions to the original lines. 
It shows the seriousness and pur- 
pose which Newman always had in 
mind when he sat down to his com- 
positions, and carries out what he 
himself says about writing: “First, 
a man should be earnest, by which 
I mean he should write, not for the 
sake of writing, but to bring out his 
thoughts.” And that is precisely 
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the spirit of craftsmanship respon- 
sible for the production of his mas- 
terwork of poetry, a work, however, 
which he himself considered little 
more than second-rate. 

To most of us it seems odd that 
a man should labor lovingly over a 
poem, polish it to perfection, and 
then disregard it as a triviality 
hardly worth publishing. But in 
Newman case such thought is un- 
derstandable. The circumstances 
of his literary career, from the be- 
ginnings of the Tractarian Move- 
ment to the refutation of Charles 
Kingsley’s slanders, had formed in 
him the belief that only controver- 
sial theological works were of real 
importance. The fiction and verse 
he wrote he considered trifles in 
comparison to the main purpose of 
his life: teaching, arguing, and 
preaching about the eternal truths 
of religion. 

So it was that the publication of 
the Dream was somewhat in the 
nature of an accident. When asked 
by the editor of The Month for an 
original contribution, he poked 
about his desk and shelves for 
something theological and could not 
find it. Accidentally, however, he 
uncovered the manuscript of this 
poem, which he had apparently 
shoved aside and forgotten. Not 
wishing to disappoint the friendly 
editor, he apologetically offered him 
the Dream of Gerontius, saying that 
it was merely some verse he had 
come upon and that if he cared lo 
have it he might. Its literary and 
religious value was recognized at 
once not only by the English Edi- 
tor, but also by the American Editor 
of THE CaTHOLIC Wor Lb, who pub- 
lished it immediately. 

The poem is the story of an old 
man’s death; an old man “dream- 
ing dreams” and speaking of them 
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in the first person. Newman named 
him Gerontius, a word he coined 
from the Greek, meaning old man. 
Though having still almost a quar- 
ter-century to live on this earth, he 
projected himself into the poem by 
anticipating his dying hours. Bul 
it was not all imagery with New- 
man. He actually felt the approach 
of old age. He thought he had writ- 
ten himself dry in the Apologia; 
he felt that his youthful vigor had 
forsaken him forever, that the 
flame of intellectualism had burned 
dry the springs of his emotions. 
Many of his lifelong friends had 
died, and the sad and saintly man 
was lonely—and old. William 
Barry, writing in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, says that his verse was 
“almost Dantean,” and this is not 
to be wondered at, for Dante was 
in a similar situation, sad, lonely, 
and exiled from his friends, when 
he portrayed the exquisite visions 
of Purgatory and Paradise. 

The journey of Gerontius’ soul 
from deathbed to purgatory is Cath- 
olic to the core. Death is depicted 
as a release rather than a terror, 
impressive and awesome rather 
than oppressive and weird. The 
soul’s travel begins with the admin- 
istering priest reciting the prayers 
for the dying. There is a moment 
of suspense and agony when the 
soul asks: “Am I alive or dead?” 
and the swiftly strange transition 
takes place from earth to the judgz- 
ment seat of God. Good angels 
and bad angels fight for possession 
of the soul, the former speaking 
soothingly of his saintly life, the 
latter answering by berating the 
very idea of a saint: 


“What's a saint? 
One whose breath 
Doth the air taint 





Before his death; 
A bundle of bones, 
Which fools adore, 
Ha! ha! 
When life is o’er 
Which rattle and stink, 
E’en in the flesh.” 


But all the snarling of the demons 
has no effect on the soul of Geron- 
tius, who calmly observes: “How 
impotent they are! and yet on earth 
they have repute for wondrous 
power and skill.” 

Newman has often been accused 
of Platonism in his frequent allu- 
sion to the necessity for light and 
guidance in intellectual activity. In 
all his works and actions he gave 
evidence that he was constantly 
aware of the presence of some guid- 
ance, of the loving nurture of God. 
In this poem he seems to have con- 
solidated that conviction by placing 
great emphasis on the presence and 
help of the soul’s Angel Guardian. 
This spirit accompanies the soul at 
every step of the passage from earth 
to the throne of God, then to purga- 
tory, where he leaves it with a 
promise to return when “Masses on 
earth, and prayers in heaven” and 
the cleansing fire itself have made 
it ready for the Beatific Vision. 
“Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial 
here, and I will come and wake 
thee on the morrow.” 

Choosing the finest lines of any 
poem is almost always a matter of 
personal preference. In_ both 
thought-content and literary execu- 
tion, perhaps the most classic 
speech of the soul of Gerontius is 
that beginning: 


“I went to sleep; and now I am re- 
freshed. 

A strange refreshment: for I feel 
in me 
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An inexpressive lightness, and a 
sense 

Of freedom, as I were at length 
myself, 

And ne’er had been before. 
still it is! 

I hear no more the busy beat of 
time, 

No, nor my fluttering breath, nor 
struggling pulse; 

Nor does one moment differ from 
the next.” 


How 


Regarding the speeches of the Guar- 
dian Angel, all are on a consistently 
high plane. But outstanding in 
its Shakespearean reminiscence is 
the portion describing man and the 
friendship of his angel: 


“O man, strange composite of 
heaven and earth! 
Majesty dwarfed to baseness! 
fragrant flower 
Running to poisonous seed! and 
seeming worth 
Cloaking corruption! weakness 
mastering power! 
Who never art so near to crime 
and shame, 
As when thou hast achieved 
some deed of name;— 
How should ethereal natures com- 
prehend 
A thing made up of spirit and 
of clay, 
Were we not tasked to nurse it 
and to tend, 
Linked one to one throughout 
its mortal day? 
More than the Seraph in his height 
of place, 
The Angel-guardian knows and 
loves the ransomed race.” 


This is man, the faithful soul, 
whom the demons in their directly 
opposite point of view describe in 
a far different manner. They at- 

















tack him scurrilously, calling him 
a psalm droner and a canting 
groaner, a pious cheat and a crawl- 
ing knave, who cowardly practiced 
virtue from “dread of hell-fire” and 
“shrewd good sense” rather than 
from a love of God. The march of 
words Newman puts into the 
mouths of the bad angels is terrible 
and sardonic, comparable in depth 
of feeling to the devil-songs written 
by Goethe in his Faust: 


“In every nook new horrors flash 
and brighten, 

In narrow space so much of dread 
supreme! 

Well have you done, the sinners 
thus to frighten; 

But still they’ll think it lie, and 
cheat, and dream!” 


The conclusion of the devil’s battle 
for possession of the soul is the 
same in Goethe’s great poem. Both 
Margaret and Faust are saved and 
taken to heaven. Faust is, of 
course, a very long drama and the 
part played by Newman’s devils 
cannot be compared in length and 
importance with that played by the 
demon Mephistopheles. 

Considered in its construction, the 
whole poem is adjudged by Brother 
Leo, that capable and Catholic 
critic, to be “a marvel of metrical 
variety and taste.” Its meter is sim- 
ple and classical, and the alternat- 
ing of rhymed stanzas with free 
verse makes possible an artistic 
variety exactly suited to the chang- 
ing moods. Always in good taste, 
Newman never descends to mere 
verbiage in the Dream; this, despite 
the fact that he was lavish with 
words where the treatment called 
for it; but for the most part, terse, 
thoughtful, forceful. 
Psychologically, the Dream of 
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Gerontius has had a_ constant 
growth in the appreciation of the 
intellectual world. The singular ef- 
fect it has had on people deeply im- 
mersed in its spiritual significance 
is a story in itself. A well-known 
example is that of General Gordon, 
who had a copy of the poem with 
him as an almost constant com- 
panion until his heroic death in the 
Sudan in 1885. That was twenty 
years after its publication. Five 
years later (1890) Newman died. 
Meanwhile the spell of the Dream 
was on Elgar, who set it to music at 
the turn of the century. 

Newman was very fond of music, 
was himself an able violinist, and 
may have had the hope in his de- 
clining years that the Dream would 
be used as a theme for sacred mu- 
sic. The oratorio composed by El- 
gar would have pleased him 
mightily, for it was done by a man 
who was in fullest sympathy with 
his thoughts and fully capable of 
giving them the musical interpre- 
tation they deserved. Theodore 
Thomas, German-American violin- 
ist and conductor, who was at the 
height of his career when the 
Gerontius oratorio appeared, called 
it “a lofty work and from a techni- 
cal point of view more masterly 
than Brahms.” 

An oratorio in general is defined 
as a composition based on a dra- 
matic text, set to music in recita- 
tive, arias, choruses, with orches- 
tral accompaniment, and produced 
without action, scenery, or costume. 
In the Newman-Elgar oratorio the 
musician was forced to make some 
slight changes and several omis- 
sions in the poet’s text but in emo- 
tional power and dramatic appeal 
it remained substantially the same 
as it came from Newman’s pen. El- 
gar is supposed to have pondered it 
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deeply for more than ten years be- 
fore its composition. Certainly he 
produced no other work which ap- 
proaches this oratorio in the abso- 
lute spontaneous feeling permeating 
every part of it. Time and the 
critics have acclaimed it the most 
perfect oratorio yet written. 

In all forms of musical composi- 
tion the quality of its tone-color is 
of utmost importance. It is the per- 
fect and harmonious blend between 
the tone of any instrument and the 
music arranged for it. Most mu- 
sicians have always looked upon 
Richard Strauss as the greatest 
master of tone-color, and this opin- 
ion is undoubtedly true if we con- 
sider it as a consistent quality over 
a long range of Strauss’ composi- 
tions. But of this one oratorio done 
by Elgar the opinion seems to be 
fairly universal among both Ger- 
man and English critics that its 
tone-color has surpassed even that 
of Strauss. 

Sir Edward Elgar, probably the 
greatest among contemporary mu- 
sical composers and certainly the 
foremost among all English musi- 
cians, was born at Broadheath, near 
Worcester, England, in 1857. He 
was eight years old, and already 
somewhat of a violinist, when New- 
man’s Dream of Gerontius was pub- 
lished. His father, also a violinist, 
was organist at St. George’s Roman 
Catholic Church in his native town, 
a position to which the son later 
succeeded. The name of Newman 
was a byword in every Catholic 
home in England at that time, and 
the reputation he had earned—a re- 
ligious one hard to understand in 
our modern indifference to things 
religious—made all his writings 
avidly sought for. Thus it is quite 
probable that the Elgar family be- 
came acquainted with the Dream 
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almost immediately upon its publi- 
cation. 

Elgar was married in 1889 to a 
woman whose sympathy and en- 
couragement inspired him to the 
production of his greatest works. 
It was probably she who started 
him musing on the possibilities of 
the Dream as a basis for a new com- 
position. At any rate, the oratorio 
was completed and publicly pro- 
duced for the first time on October 
3, 1900, eleven years after his mar- 
riage. 

This premiére presentation of 
the Dream at the Birmingham mu- 
sic festival did not prove it an im- 
mediate success and various causes 
have since been suggested to ac- 
count for its poor reception. The 
conductor, Richter, an expert in 
Wagner’s works, could not do jus- 
tice to this less familiar type of 
music; the choral group itself found 
its part novel and different from 
its customary routine; the audience 
thought the whole thing too mistily 
theological; and one of the musi- 
cians was of the opinion that it 
“stinks of incense.” Like so many 
innovations it needed time and a 
sympathetic setting to bring out its 
genuine and lasting value. 

That setting was provided for 
the Oratorio at the Lower Rhine 
Festival at Diisseldorf in the May 
of 1902. It was promptly and wide- 
ly acclaimed a masterwork and its 
author an expert in this field of 
sacred music. Richard Strauss 
himself made a public speech on 
the occasion and, as it is expressed 
in Grove’s, “conveyed to the com- 
poser the compliments of the conti- 
nental connoisseurs.” In this and 
his subsequent productions Elgar 
caused an almost complete renova- 
tion in the oratorio form by his full 
utilization of the most modern 
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technique. What Wilhelm Richard 
Wagner was to the opera, Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar was to the oratorio. 

But Elgar’s productivity did not 
stop with the Dream of Gerontius. 
His was a prolific career and in- 
cluded numerous other composi- 
tions for voice and orchestra, 
among them being the ever popu- 
lar Pomp and Circumstance. Nor 
has his reputation lessened with 
the years. Among English orches- 
tras of the present day there is no 
composer who receives so much at- 
tention as Elgar; virtually every 
musical group, choral and orches- 
tral, includes a large portion of his 
works in its repertory; and no im- 
portant concert is complete with- 
out the rendition of at least one of 
his compositions. 

The Gerontius oratorio is not an 
easy work to render effectively. It 
requires experienced direction, 
trained voices with a sufficiently 
wide range, and orchestral musi- 
cians of more than ordinary ability. 
Perhaps that is the reason why it 
has not been produced in full length 
as often as other and more simple 
works. There is the further fact 
that both the musical and poetical 
themes are stately and sacred and 
therefore not as apt for popular 
consumption as those in a lighter 
vein. George Shuster, in his com- 
mentary on the text of the Dream, 
realized this fact when he suggested 
that “many portions of the poem, 
especially the songs, may be effec- 
tively set to melodies much simpler 
than those invented by Sir Edward 
Elgar.” 

In this country Sir Edward’s Ora- 
torio has been presented at full 
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length only twelve times; an aver- 
age of less than once in every three 
years since its original production 
in England. Its last full rendition 
was in Milwaukee in the spring of 
1936, when the Marquette Chorus, 
a choral society of Marquette Uni- 
versity, was forced by popular de- 
mand to repeat its first per- 
formance. 

I have qualified these productions 
by calling them “full-length,” and 
the reason for this qualification is 
the presentation of a “streamlined” 
version of the Gerontius Oratorio 
by the students of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. A choral group from the 
School of Philosophy, under a stu- 
dent conductor, broadcast this ver- 
sion last November from the stu- 
dios of WEW, the University Radio 
Station. The work was consider- 
ably shortened to allow its produc- 
tion in an hour’s program, but all 
the finest musical portions were re- 
tained and virtually the whole of 
Newman’s original lines was given, 
at least in recitative. 


Considered as a mental journey 
in literary and musical memory 
these reflections on the Dream of 
Gerontius begin and end at the Uni- 
versity—from its library to its 
broadcasting station. It is never 
untimely to reflect on the Catholic 
theme of Newman’s and Elgar’s 
combined effort, but the month of 
November, dedicated to the dwellers 
in Purgatory, seems especially time- 
ly for such considerations. Their 
traditional theme is of utmost per- 
sonal significance since it deals 
with death and judgment, the in- 
escapable objectives of life. 











SO WAYWARD IS THE WIND TONIGHT 


By SarA MAYNARD 


STHER closed The Jungle Tales. 

The enchantment which so fre- 
quently carried herself and the 
children into the jungle had failed 
this evening. Not even the Lone 
Wolf’s counsel given in his far- 
away tones, “Look well, O Wolves 
. . . look well, O Wolves” held any 
thrill of warning. Hope’s attitude 
was polite rather than attentive, 
and Tommy’s whole mind was 
riveted to a piece of smudgy paper 
partially concealed by an equally 
smudgy hand. Tommy wasn’t even 
pretending to listen. His lips 
moved silently as he added up a 
column of figures. 

Oh, no wonder she couldn’t do 
the Lone Wolf and the Bear! All 
the time straining her ears for a 
latchkey in the hall door. Why 
didn’t Jonathan come back? In his 
mail this morning she could have 
sworn there was a check; what else 
would cause the expression of faint 
satisfaction that came into his 
serene masklike face? But catch 
him telling her anything, saying 
where he was going, or how much 
the check was for. Some Society 
had sent it most likely; it would 
hardly be from a private individual. 
She was taking Laura’s place now 
and he ought to confide in her for 
at least these few weeks, instead 
of treating her as if she were one of 
the children—and having lived 
with her brother-in-law as long as 
she could remember she understood 
precisely his regard for children. 
As mindless as furniture, less use- 
ful, more noisy. 





Hope sighed with relief when the 
reading ceased. She bunched her 
small shoulders and stretched her 
hands towards the fire. “I’m cold, 
Esther.” 

“No matter how cold, darling, 
you musn’t sit as close as that to 
the fire. If you do you'll get chil- 
blains.” 

“What are chilblains?” 

“Dreadful things you get when 
your blood is thin.” 

Hope thought her aunt’s remark 
was funny and giggled; then she 
shivered again. “Have I got thin 
blood?” 

“We all have. People who’ve 
lived a long time in a hot climate 
like Lourenco Marques have thin 
blood. Here in England they have 
thicker blood. That’s why they 
don’t feel the cold as much as we 
do. They don’t even consider this 
weather cold. The man in the 
butcher shop the other day called it 
‘a bit nippy.’ Anyhow it’s not win- 
ter yet, not by a long way.” 

“I don’t care very much for Eng- 
land, Esther. It was much nicer in 
Lourenco Marques; on the boat I 
liked it better too.” 

“Oh, you'll like England when 
you get used to it—when we get 
properly settled and when someone 
arranges about a school for you. 
And when it snows you'll like that.” 

“No, I shan’t. If the snow is cold 
I’ll hate it!” Again Hope’s thin lit- 
tle hands stretched towards the 
blaze. 

Esther drew the child away from 
the fireplace. “I'll get a blanket 
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and wrap it around you in the big 
chair; then you can tuck your 
hands in. Poor little Benny looks 
half frozen too. I'll tuck you both 
up.” 

Hope, small and fragile for. her 
nine years, purred with comfort to 
find herself presently being 
wrapped in a wool blanket with her 
little brother snuggling in warmly 
beside her. 

Tommy looked up, only now 
aware that the reading had ceased. 
“Oh, I didn’t know! Oh, Esther, 
now I can show you my catalogue 
and the list I’ve made out.” He 
knelt up on his chair and pushed 
a shop-by-mail catalogue across the 
table. 

Hope glanced at her youthful 
aunt with a  woman-to-woman 
smile. “Don’t bother looking at the 
catalogue, Esther, but wait till you 
read Tommy’s list! An electric 
train, a whole train with signals 
and tunnels and a man shoveling 
coal, and a bicycle and a wagon and 
skates and a Brownie and a foot- 
ball. Oh, and a musical box, a 
baby’s toy! He thinks he’s going to 
get all those when Christmas 
comes.” 

“Well, Christmas is still a good 
way off.” Esther poked the fire 
into a blaze. Thank heaven it was. 
Long before Christmas that wretch- 
ed catalogue would have to be de- 
stroyed. 

“But Esther, just take a look! 
This is something real!” Tommy 
found his favorite page in the cata- 
logue. “ ‘Sensational Value for the 
Football Season: complete outfit in- 
cluding shoulder pads, knee guards, 
chest protector and helmet, quality 
guaranteed, price fifteen shillings.’ ” 

“That sounds a lot of money, 
Tommy.” 

“No, it doesn’t. Not at Christmas 
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time, and I don’t expect these things 
right away. I can easily wait until 
Christmas. It says Sensational 
Value. Read over my list, Esther. 
Everything only comes to twenty 
pounds two and sixpence.” 

“But Tommy! Where on earth 
do you think that amount of money 
is coming from—even if you do 
wait till Christmas? And you’re 
only one. What about Hope and 
Benny?” 

“Well, they could play with my 
things—sometimes.” 

“And your father and mother? 
And the new baby? He’s going to 
want lots of things and it’s all go- 
ing to mount up.” 

“Well—well,” Tommy considered, - 
“I suppose I could make out an- 
other list, but nobody could make 
out a better list than this one.” 

“Why not leave the bicycle for 
your birthday?” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t do that. I 
need the bicycle.” Tommy’s fore- 
head lifted into ridges of anxiety. 
“I might throw out the Brownie. 
Let’s see.” 

Esther sat on half his chair and 
smoothed the trouble out of his 
forehead. 

Oh, God, it wasn’t fair to have 
children and then do nothing about 
them. What did Jonathan care 
whether his children got toys now 
or at Christmas or at any other 
time? And Tommy was getting big. 
You couldn’t give an eight-year-old 
boy a wooden stuck-together trum- 
pery toy and feel complacent about 
it. To children who had never had 
much the pictures in that miserable 
catalogue were an orgy in them- 
selves. Twenty pounds worth of 
toys in Tommy’s head, and in the 
kitchen not twenty pence worth of 
food. It was enough to make one 
hate Jonathan. 
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For months at a time Jonathan 
Evans moved among the members 
of his missionary household with- 
out seeing any of them. And then 
all of a sudden he’d foist hilariously 
a revolution upon them, and his 
wife would be startled out of her- 
self and laugh on high pretty notes. 
But like many a revolution the 
opening triumph was generally fol- 
lowed by a trail of disillusion. This 
three-thousand-mile jaunt was his 
merry revolution, his jocular whim, 
the result of becoming aware that 
Laura was once more to “present 
him with a baby.” (He liked that 
worn polite phrase.) She had had 
two doses of malaria since the 
previous child and the Portuguese 
doctor was afraid of Lourengo Mar- 
ques for her. He recommended a 
change to a better climate; Durban 
perhaps. Alone with her husband 
Laura said in her precise voice, 
“No, my dear, you can’t send me to 
Durban,” although Jonathan had 
not made the slightest reference to 
any plan of his for sending her any- 
where. Yet just as if he were most 
insistent she carried pencil and pa- 
per around with her, making calcu- 
lations at odd moments, and one 
day handed the sum of them to her 
husband. Without as much as a 
glance at her sheet of figures Jona- 
than folded it and placed it back in 
her workbasket, and in_ silence 
walked out of the house. Laura, 
humbled by his gesture, thought 
the matter was settled. She was to 
have the baby, as she had had the 
others, wherever the Mission hap- 
pened to be. Then how electrified 
she was a couple of weeks later 
when he announced: 

“We shall all go to England, 
Laura. That will be cheaper in the 
long run than your going alone to 
Durban.” 
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Thus, since the cost was too high 
to send Laura alone approximately 
three hundred miles, the whole fam- 
ily had come with her three thou- 
sand miles to England to save ex- 
pense. 

To the children and Esther it had 
seemed like setting out on an en- 
chanted voyage. Out there in Por- 
to Santo, that offshoot of Lourenco 
Marques, England was a place just 
a little less longed-for than heaven. 
England! Country roads, hedges, 
may trees, sweet briar and twisted 
eglantine. In England flowered all 
the tender, most beautiful things. 
England was civilization. It was the 
place where people had learnt the 
art of turning houses into homes, 
where gardens were tended, where 
appearances mattered. Not as in 
Porto Santo where none of the 
whites looked as if they had come 
to stay. There they threw up 
wooden houses, and the wood rotted 
and fell away in bits and nobody 
bothered with repairs. Roofs sup- 
ported by half a house jutted out 
over what had been the other half. 
The Portuguese officials had good 
houses, but the white English people 
were there (all of them except the 
Mission group) to make money and 
clear out; often they did not make 
sufficient money; then they just 
drifted somewhere else and went on 
living in the same untidy, dirty, 
transient condition. The Mission 
people were clean. Goodness alive, 
Laura was the kind of person who 
wanted her floors literally clean 
enough to eat off; she insisted on 
every stick in the kitchen being 
scrubbed six days in the week; she 
said the natives didn’t see dirt, that 
they were naturally dirty, which 
was a harsh thing to say, but what 
Laura said no woman around the 
Mission disputed. One day Esther 
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did venture to defend a native by 
enlarging upon the very thing 
Laura herself had said. “Yes, they 
are a dirty lot, Laura, but perhaps 
that’s why God made them black, 
so that the dirt wouldn’t show.” 
But my, Laura was cross, really 
cross, because it was an awful thing 
to make a joke about God. 

Laura Evans did not stand for 
levity. To her this world was a 
darkened passage of danger, pierced 
by one distant light proceeding 
from the God of Wrath. She lived 
for Duty. Her maternity was irk- 
some, yet it was not for her to 
shrink from any trial sent by the 
Lord. The Lord had ordained that 
she should have children; therefore 
she looked after them, or saw that 
someone else looked after them, 
usually her pretty young sister Es- 
ther. The passion of her own life 
lay in guiding without loving them 
the children of the heathen. With 
body and mind she worked for the 
Lord. Her husband, lacking all 
passion, was content to live as head 
of the Mission, to preach and not to 
worry. Over the couch in the sit- 
ting-room at Porto Santo Jonathan 
had tacked up the Christian ad- 
monition, “Cast thy care upon the 
Lord,” and in the heat of many an 
afternoon he cast his gaunt frame 
on the sofa with an expressive sigh. 
Soon after his marriage to zealous 
Laura he had recognized the wis- 
dom of shedding every care. 
Stretched beneath that consoling 
text he would murmur, “The Lord 
will provide,” and doze off to sleep, 
in his ears the faint drone of 
Laura’s voice in the adjoining room 
as she added accounts, checked 
them and wondered where she was 
going to curtail next if the Mission 
were to be kept going. 

Esther was seventeen. As far 
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back as any distant memory went 
she had lived with her married sis- 
ter and Jonathan Evans in the un- 
finished end of towns on the East 
Coast of Africa, growing up proud 
that she had a name of her own 
and glad that it wasn’t Evans. Not 
that Jonathan was unkind to her; 
he did not take that much notice of 
her. Neither did he take any no- 
tice of Laura, and he ought to have, 
since Laura was his wife. 

Esther had never seen her 
brother-in-law ruffled; ill-humored, 
yes, but never really disturbed. He 
could annoy Laura so much that 
she’d push the black servants 
around the kitchen and oblige them 
to wear their dresses inside out, and 
make them do one piece of work 
over and over, sometimes heavy 
work like beating the mats, and 
sometimes silly things like hem- 
ming a duster and ripping it out 
and sewing it over and over again. 
Many a time Laura upbraided the 
Mission servants because Jonathan 
was her lord and master, and it 
would not have been pleasing in the 
sight of the Lord for her to raise her 
voice against his. 


Esther shut the dining-room door 
to keep the heat in for the children. 
It was cold in the passage, cold in 
the kitchen. She dug her hands 
into the pockets of her sweater, and 
stood wondering if she ought not to 
wait a little longer before trying to 
piece together a meal out of such 
scraps. Any time now Jonathan 
should be here. Probably the check 
had had to be cashed at some bank 
away on the other side of London. 
At any rate he knew they had no 
food and he’d come back in time 
for the children’s supper. Perhaps 
at this moment he was getting off 
the tram at the corner; that would 














mean five minutes and he’d be here. 
Or he might have left the groceries 
till the last, and at this very mo- 
ment be in the shop halfway up 
the hill, buying, buying, buying. 
But perhaps he wasn’t coming at 
all. Better to get ahead with the 
watery cocoa than to rail against 
him in her mind, ranting for a re- 
turn to the sunshine and haphazard 
ease of the tropics. Out there in 
Porto Santo all Laura’s sermons 
had never prevented her walking 
through the better class streets with 
the erect carriage imitated from the 
native women, her secret heart as 
high as her head because of the 
knowledge that her simple clothes 
did not detract, at least not too 
much, from her prettiness; min- 
gling with the rich people as if she 
did not belong to the struggling 
Mission, and behind her black An- 
tonio to carry her parcels. 

She measured out the cocoa. It 
didn’t do to be sorry for oneself. 
Jonathan had brought them all this 
way and then let them down, but 
even so it didn’t do to whine and 
fret. It was nice here in England. 
It was nice when the stars came out 
and the small frosty moon, and 
when the wind blew. A loose stem 
of ivy tapped on the windowpane. 
The wind was rising now. Oh, 
yes, the nights were better here 
than in Lourenco Marques. In the 
sky the last shreds of evening were 
vanishing. Soon it would be com- 
pletely night, a lovely moonlit 
night with the wind blowing. The 
stars would come out. And then 
gazing from the window on the up- 
stairs landing, out over the garden, 
beyond the trees on the edge of the 
common, upwards at the stars with 
the wind blowing into her face, she 
would be glad they had come to 
England. 
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“So wayward is the wind tonight 
*Twill send the planets tumbling 
down; 
And all the waving trees are dight 
In gauzes wafted from the 
moon.” 


Jonathan had dodged all his re- 
sponsibilities, he had maneuvered 
Laura into some stranger’s house- 
hold because this was one of the 
times in her life when she was a 
nuisance to him—but with the en- 
chanted English night closing in, 
did it matter? Who was Jonathan? 
Did he matter? 

So wayward is the wind tonigh?. 
Esther set out cups and saucers on 
a tray and cut the last of the bread 
into three slices. So wayward is 
the wind tonight. Oh, God, this 
time be a God of Joy and send toys 
for Tommy and the others! 

The kitchen door creaked oper. 
There was Jonathan. After listen- 
ing all the afternoon and evening 
for his key, for his step in the hall, 
he had come in without her hear- 
ing him. 

Jonathan Evans sighed as he en- 
tered. He looked old for his thirty- 
six years. “Oh, dear, I’m tired! It’s 
this hill. It’s too high for me up 
here in this part of London, and too 
windy. We get the wind every 
time. Would you mind, Esther— 
those things, whatever they are, off 
the chair.” His gaunt figure sagged 
as he waited for her to dislodge a 
pair of odd rubbers and a bundle 
of darning. Then cautiously he put 
down a smallish oblong package, 
and with the same meticulous care 
took off his overcoat, smoothing out 
the creases and folding the arms 
into position before hanging it over 
the back of the chair. His scarf he 
did not remove. The house was 
too cold. “It’s been an exhausting 














day for me, most exhausting. I 
think I'll do the wise thing now, 
and go and lie down for a little 
while. You can call me when sup- 
per is ready.” 

Esther had the tray in her hands. 
“But supper’s ready now, Jonathan. 
This is supper.” 

A slight frown appeared on Jona- 
than’s face. He looked hard at the 
empty cups and the jug of cocoa 
and the three slices of bread. 

“I thought—I thought—” Esther 
could not go on. But he was their 
father. 

“You thought what?” 

“Nothing. Only I thought per- 
haps you would bring something 
for the children.” 

“Bring them something?” 

“I mean, when I saw the par- 
cel—” 

“This? Oh!” Jonathan lifted 
the oblong package off the chair and 
put it securely under his arm. He 
laughed. “My word, these are not 
for the children. They’d have 
them all gobbled up in five min- 
utes.” 

“Gobbled up? 
then?” 

“If you must know, Esther, 
they’re biscuits. To be kept for 
afternoon tea. Quite expensive bis- 
cuits, I may say. I felt I might in- 
dulge myself to that extent out of 
the check I received this morning.” 

“Oh, Jonathan, if you have 
money I can go out quickly and buy 
something, just to that shop down 
the hill. The children have had 
almost nothing to eat all day.” 

Jonathan’s frown deepened. “I 
haven’t any money; you ought to 
know that.” 

“Oh—oh, well, it’s all right then.” 
She moved towards the door. The 
cocoa was getting cold while she 
stood there talking and waiting. 


What are they 
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“You forget I am one of the mis- 


sionary brethren. When money 
comes my way I am not free to use 
it idly. In honor bound I must 
concentrate on the needs of the un- 
fortunate heathen. If you are in- 
terested I shall be glad—only too 
glad, Esther—to show you what I 
spent most of my time today buy- 
ing. The shop people are going to 
send it. It was not cheap, never- 
theless I felt thoroughly justified in 
buying it. I shall find it most use- 
ful in my work when we return to 
the mission fields.” 


Esther waited at the door. She 
could not say “What is it?” She 
did not care what it was. She felt, 


pausing for the briefest moment be- 
fore pushing open the door, that she 
would like to see someone beat 
Jonathan hard with a stick, that 
she would like to cry out, “Couldn’t 
the hateful contented heathen wait 
for once?” 

Jonathan’s frown had _ settled. 
He followed her halfway down the 
passage. “Don’t bother to save any 
supper for me. I’m going to bed. 
I’ve had a hard day. Make sure the 
front door and the windows are 
locked. I’m sleeping on the top 
floor tonight, in the small back bed- 
room. In that way perhaps I shall 
escape the noise of the street. Say 
goodnight to the children for me. 
And Esther, before you retire I 
think you would do well to repeat 
Matthew six, verses thirty-one to 
thirty-three. Ill say goodnight 
now.” 

“Goodnight,” said Esther without 
turning her head. When she knew 
he had gone upstairs she closed the 
dining-room door. 

“Supper,” said Hope. 

“Supper,” said Benny. 

Tommy spoke in a_ whisper. 
“Esther, I’ve thrown out the skates 
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and the football and the whole foot- 
ball outfit, the Sensational Value. 
The bicycle I couldn’t throw out. I 
need the bicycle. But I’ve brought 
it down to almost no money. Now 
do you think I'll get what’s left?” 

“You heard what your father 
said, Tommy. Matthew six. Thirty- 
one to thirty-three.” 

“The Lord will provide,” said 
Hope. 

“But not toys,” said Tommy. 

“Yes, toys too. Everything. Oh, 
how cold it’s getting in here. The 
fire’s nearly out. Hurry and eat 
your supper, children; then we'd all 
better go to bed.” 

Put the children to bed in the 
hope they’d drop off to sleep and 
not know they were hungry. To- 
morrow the Lord would provide— 
again a pretty sum to be spent on a 
whim of Jonathan’s. Oh, no, the 
next time, for once in their lives, 
the children would come first. 

Esther left them to eat their 
bread and started around the house 
fastening windows, locking doors. 
I'll get a job, she thought; I'll get 
work through some of the Mission 
people. Tommy needs his bicycle. 
She took off her shoes going up and 
down the stairs because Jonathan 
had said he wanted quiet. Only it 
was never quiet in the old house. 
Floors creaked when nobody 
walked, windows moved ominously 
in their frames, rats squeaked in 
the attic, hollow voices blew down 
the chimney. 

Now to collect the empty cups 
and hurry the children to bed. And 
then the precious hour, all lights 
out, alone at her window looking 
out at the strange night landscape, 
black upon black, stars high over 
the trees. 

Tommy was slow with his sup- 
per. “Look Esther—” 
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“Hurry Tommy, and hush. Your 
father.” 

Presently the three children went 
upstairs on tiptoe, undressed in the 
cold silence and got into bed. No 
talk, no friendly argument when 
father said he wanted quiet. As 
Esther turned out the light Tommy 
made one final effort. “Do you 
think perhaps—” 

A prolonged ring came up from 
the front door. MHorrified at the 
sharp electric sound Esther groped 
her way in haste across the room. 
Oh don’t, don’t! Don’t you know 
he’s gone to bed? He’s had a hard 
day. It’s barely seven-thirty, but 


that’s like midnight in this house 
because we’re all hungry. 

In the dark she flew down the 
stairs, pulled on the glaring hall- 
light and hurried to unlatch the 
chain before that piercing bell had 
a chance to ring a second time. 


A short man, thin, with serene 
eyes and a sensitive mouth, stood 
on the doorstep. “Good evening. 
Is Mr. Evans at home? This is the 
right house, I believe? Mr. Jona- 
than Evans.” 

“Yes, this is the house.” Esther 
spoke in a whisper. One of Jona- 
than’s brethren obviously. Like 
Jonathan the men were all lean and 
had quiet peaceful eyes. 

“Then might I see Mr. Evans?” 

“Oh, no.” Esther coughed gen- 
tly to cover up her whispering 
tones. “Oh, no, you couldn’t see 
him. He’s out!” She was half out 
of the door herself. Her whisper- 
ing voice sounded shocked, as if she 
were aghast at her own lie. “He’s 
out,” she repeated with more confi- 
dence. Intuitively she knew why 
this visitor had come. Mission peo- 
ple looked after one another. 

The short man’s eyes roved to 
the brass knocker, to the bay win- 
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dow steeped in darkness, to the first 
faint stars overhead. He was cast- 
ing about in his mind. When at 
last his glance returned to Esther 
she was waiting for him. Her eyes 
met his and held them. Couldn't 
he see she was honest—and see it 
quickly, before Jonathan heard and 
came downstairs? 

“I’m sorry Mr. Evans is out,” he 
said slowly, almost sadly, “very 
sorry, because I shan’t be able to 
come back again.” 

“If you would like to leave a mes- 
sage?” 

“There isn’t really any message, 
but there was a special reason for 
my wanting to see Mr. Evans per- 
sonally. I’m sailing from Tilbury 
Docks at nine tomorrow morning. 
That’s why I can’t make a second 
call. And I did want to see Mr. 
Evans.” 

“As far as that goes— 


” 


Now it 


was Esther who spoke slowly, hesi- 


tantly. But this man looked more 
than serene and peaceful. He 
looked kind and human. If he 
knew about Hope frozen to bits in 
skimpy cotton underwear, and 
Tommy sleeping these nights with a 
catalogue of toys under his pillow. 
... She coughed again gently. “As 
far as that goes, I’m Mr. Evans’ sis- 
ter-in-law. My mother died when 
I was five and I’ve lived with my 
sister and Jonathan ever since.” 
Her candid eyes held his, trying to 
force him to read in one long glance 
the entire family history. “So in a 
way you see, when you’re talking to 
me you’re talking to Jonathan him- 
self—almost.” 

A smile dispersed the sadness 
from the man’s quiet face. “I sup- 
pose [| am—almost. I hadn’t 
thought of Mr. Evans with a sister- 
in-law.” He unbuttoned his over- 
coat and fumbled in an _ inside 
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pocket. “I’ve heard a good deal 
about Jonathan Evans, and I’ve al- 
ways admired his work overseas. 
He is a man with a family, I under- 
stand. With children, quite young 
children.” 

“Oh yes, lovely children,” whis- 
pered Esther, “three of them —I 
mean four of them.” 

“Well, that’s it exactly.” The 
stranger withdrew his hand and 
buttoned up his overcoat again, up 
to the chin, “a family of little ones. 
That’s the best time, but that’s the 
time when the pinch is felt. If you 
wouldn’t mind taking care of this: 
it’s something in the way of a little 
gift, nothing more than a slight 
token of my admiration for Mr. 
Evans. I haven’t any children of my 
own left to spend it on. They grow 
up so quickly you know.” 

“Who shall I say called? What 
name shall I give Jonathan?” 

“No name. Mr. Anonymous. 
Now I mustn’t keep you standing 
in this chilly wind. We outlanders 
haven’t much resistance against our 
English climate, have we?” 

Esther shivered. “The wind is 
cold. I'd like to ask you in,” her 
visitor was safely down the two 
steps, “only the children are in bed, 
and the house is rather cold too. - 
Everyone’s in bed.” 

“That’s wise; get them to bed 
early. I must get to bed early my- 
self tonight. It’s going to be an 
early start for me in the morning. 
Good-night.” 

“Good-night—and a happy voy- 
age.” 

Quietly Esther closed the door 
and hooked on the chain. The wind 
and darkness had spirited away 
Mr. Anonymous. But had Jona- 
than heard? Was he standing up 
there on the landing in his dressing- 
gown and bedroom slippers? “Dear 
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Lord, let not Jonathan hear!” She 
flicked off the hall light. The stairs 
creaked. It was Jonathan. No, 
nothing but the old creaky boards. 
Through the dining-room, through 
the kitchen, into the larder. Then 
she looked. 

When she saw what it was the 
stranger had put into her keeping 
she knelt down on the tiled floor 
and wept, until the tears ran into 
her mouth. Then utterly surprised 
she stopped. So people did cry for 
joy! It seemed that she held all 
the wealth of the world in her 
hands. Quickly she pushed it out 
of sight deep in her pocket and 
rushed upstairs. Should she tell 
the children? More prudent to 
postpone all telling. 

Tommy jumped out of bed as 
she opened the door. “Oh, Esther, 
Esther!” 

“Hush, your father’s asleep.” 

“I've thrown out the electric 
train. I’ve kept the bicycle and the 
musical box, that’s all. Just those 
two. Now do you think, Esther—” 

“Tommy, didn’t your father say 
the Lord would provide?” 

“Yes, but father didn’t mean a 
bicycle.” 

“Yes, he did. And he meant 
warm bedclothes and woolen things 
to wear.” 

Hope lifted her head off the pil- 
low. “Gloves with lining in them?” 

“Absolutely. And proper things 
to eat.” 

“But we haven’t any money. You 
said that today, and we had hardly 
any supper.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Remember 
what your father is always saying: 
the Lord will provide. Well, the 
Lord has provided.” 

“Who said so?” 
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“I say so. Now go to sleep.” 

A final tuck-in, a hasty kiss, then 
on to her own room. 

But was it honest? She threw 
herself on her knees by her bed as 
she had seen her sister do in every 
perplexity. No, it wasn’t. It was 
the right thing to do, the wise thing, 
but no matter how you looked at it, 
it wasn’t honest. Jonathan would 
have to be told. He’d have to hear 
all about it—but not until the chil- 
dren were outfitted for the winter 
and the larder was decently stocked 
and some provision was made for 
Laura’s home-coming. Then he’d 
have to be told. And probably it 
would be the first shock of his life, 
and he’d never quite get over it be- 
cause in his mental picture of her 
she was still running around in bare 
legs with her cotton stockings 
dangling over her shoulders and 
her hair swinging in two pigtails, 
afraid to open her mouth in his 
presence. 

She got up from her knees. That 
was going to be an awful hour, but 
this was a good thing she was do- 
ing. 

She pushed open the window and 
leaned out. A gust of wind blew 
the curtains into the room, behind 
her head. The smell of damp earth 
rose, rain fell on her face. Be- 
witched by the fragrance and 
strangeness of the northern night 
she forgot Jonathan and the cares 
of his household, and the mission- 
ary brother setting out on his jour- 
ney in the morning. Close in her 
heart were Jonathan’s children, and 
on her lips the music of poetry. 


“So wayward is the wind tonight 
*T will send the planets tumbling 
down.” ... 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


HE plain fact about the great 

European “democracies” (so- 
called) is that almost every one of 
them is at bottom totalitarian in 
its concept, some more completely 
than others, but all deeply infected 
with the virus. . . . Stating it an- 
other way, these nations have 
turned means into ends. The es- 
sence of democracy as we originally 
conceived it was minority rights 
which is only another name for 
human liberties, and this we 
thought—and said—was the end for 
which all governments exist. Ma- 
jority rule was but the means. It 
is now the end for the great mod- 
ern democracies of Europe, and we 
shall be most fortunate if it does 
not become the end for our own. 
For the fact is plain that our entire 
left front from top to bottom no 
longer recognizes any restraint up- 
on the will of the majority. Plain 
as is the threat to liberty from the 
dictatorships, the threat from mod- 
ern “democracies” is more menac- 
ing. 


—THomas F. Wooprock, in the Wall Street 
Journal, October 3d. 


The pastoral letter drawn up by 
the German Catholic Bishops at 
Fulda on August 19th is not only a 
courageous refusal of a single 
Church to submit its conscience to 
a pagan government. It is a de- 
fense, originating within Germany, 
among men who have no material 
means of fighting Hitler, of the 
right of the private conscience 
everywhere. It touches directly on 


the central conflict of our genera- 
tion. ... For as the fumes of the 
recent crisis clear away it must be- 
come clear that the basic issue is 
not the freedom of one small State, 
nor even the peace of Europe. UIti- 
mate freedom and lasting peace are 
dependent less on the arrangements 
made by governments than on a 
general respect for the rights and 
dignities of individuals. . . . The 
barbarism which the German Bish- 
ops are fighting is a denial of the 
whole course of Western civiliza- 
tion. Not only the religion but the 
art, the literature and the science 
of many generations are threatened 
in this dark warfare. . . . Bounda- 
ries may be adjusted by compro- 
mise or surrender, but ideals and 
faith cannot be bargained away. 
By them the culture of the Western 


World stands or falls. 
—The New York Times, October 4th. 


From the very beginning the 
modern mind has missed the real 
source of man’s equality with man. 
It does not know what makes a Chi- 
nese coolie the equal of a Roman 
Cardinal. Wedo. We always did. 
It is the fact that they were both 
created to enjoy God fully for all 
eternity—a destiny that dwarfs all 
accidentals, social, economic, intel- 
lectual: a destiny that brings us all 
not only dignity, but freedom. For 
if the coolie and the Cardinal have 
the same divinely appointed end, 
they are equally inviolable with re- 
gard to that end and to the neces- 
sary means of achieving it. . . . They 











are not, therefore, in the eyes of 
God, atoms in a mass, marching 
pieces of the proletariat or so many 
pounds of Semitism. They are per- 
sons—rational substances, complete 
and individual. . . . It is only as 
persons that we can achieve even- 
tual success, eternal happiness. So 
that only as persons are we good or 
bad, great or insignificant. This 
essential dogma of our religion, this 
source of man’s equality and free- 
dom which has colored human rela- 
tions wherever Catholic ideals have 
been respected, has again grown 
vague throughout the world and is 
openly rejected by the racists of 
today. . . . Today, having robbed 
the individual of his humanity and 
confined him in one particular 
racial mass, the new philosophy 
builds up an exclusive code to the 
peril of international law and the 
unity of civilization. 


—Very Rev. Ronear I. Gannon, S.J., Presi- 
dent of Fordham University. 


People sometimes have a wrong 
impression about Communism in 
England. The hot spots are not in 
the streets. They are in the uni- 
versities of Oxford, Liverpool, Lon- 
don and Nottingham where the 
real Red Marxian stuff on Stalin 
lines is openly taught. . . . The 
street crowds don’t know much 
about Marx and they don’t despise 
religion. The real Reds are in the 


universities. 

—Owern Francis Duptey, Superior General 
of the Catholic Missionary Society of England, 
from an interview in the New York Sun, 
October 6th. 


“The ultimate cathedral of the 
thirteenth century,” wrote Henry 
Adams to Elizabeth Cameron in one 
of those passages which were a sort 
of undress rehearsal for his later 
books, “was deliberately intended 
to unite all the arts and sciences 
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in the direct service of God. It 
was a Chicago Exposition for God’s 
profit. It showed an Architectural 
Exhibit, a Museum of Painting, 
Glass-Staining, Wood and Stone- 
Carving, Music, vocal and instru- 
-mental, Embroidering, Jewelry and 
Gem-Setting, Tapestry-Weaving and 
I know not what other arts, all in 
one building. It was the greatest 
single creation of man. Its statuary 
alone puts it with Greek art. Its 
religious conception, by uniting the 
whole Pantheon of deities in one 
system, gives it a decided advan- 
tage over the Greeks. The more | 
study it, the more I admire and 
wonder. . . . The result was beyond 
what I should suppose possible to 


sO mean an animal as man.” 


—Quoted by Lewis Gannett, in the New 
York Herald Tribune, September 6th. 


Art cannot be taught. Artists are 
born that way. They educate them- 
selves, or else they do not become 
educated. . . . The feverish Commu- 
nistic urge of the moment, which 
seems to be taken on its face value, 
of forcing millions of school chil- 
dren to “study art,” fitted or un- 
fitted (overwhelmingly the latter!) 
is a crime against art itself. ... 
You can’t breed an artist. You can 
breed only mediocrity. And how 
they are breeding it! I have no 
patience with “pretty good” artists 
—like the curate’s egg. The artist 
and the artisan are confused in the 
world’s mind. An artist is a crea- 
tive monster. Who could have the 
effrontery to claim to have taught 
Velasquez, Michael Angelo, Phidias, 
Da Vinci, Rembrandt, Correggio, El 
Greco, Raeburn, Sargent?—to name 
a few of the “big shots.” Or, in 
other angles of art, who taught 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Chopin, Brahms? Who? Who 
taught Homer, Voltaire, Shake- 
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speare, Dickens, Poe, Emerson? 
Who? You can’t teach creative ar- 
tists—you can teach only mediocri- 


ties to be mediocre! 


—James Montcomery F.iacc in the New York 
Herald Tribune, September 2ist. 


All over the Western world we 
see abstractions taking the place of 
realities. Mild liberals find them- 
selves damned as Communists. De- 
cent conservatives who believe in 
the Bill of Rights are condemned as 
Fascists. It is well to remember 
that this game was invented by ex- 
tremists who could not think of the 
world in any other terms than as 
a struggle between extremes. Catch- 
words are the weapons of Stalin, 
Mussolini, Hitler and their emu- 
lators. They are controversial 
short-cuts which deny all possible 
shadings of opinion. They demand 
that a person be all one solid color 
—let us say black or red... . If 
Communists support the idea of in- 
dividual freedom, they are to that 
extent the less Communists. If 
Fascists. support it, they are to 
that extent the less Fascists. To be 
sure, both Communists and Fascists 
may and do pretend to favor such 
movements merely for strategic 
reasons. But they become danger- 
ous only when they begin to talk 
and act like Communists or 
Fascists. That is the time to tackle 
them, by law if they put themselves 
outside the law, by ballot if that 
is the method they choose. 

—The New York Times, August 24th. 


Even in countries ostensibly 
Catholic, like France, and truly 
Catholic in great measure, like 
Spain, political power during the 
past century or more has been com- 
mitted to agents of secret societies 
hostile to the Catholic Church. The 
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chief responsibility for this belongs 
to so-called Catholic laymen, espe- 
cially of the upper classes, who for 
motives of selfish ambition or van- 
ity, or out of sheer stupidity, dis- 
regarded the repeated warnings of 
several Popes and of the clergy in 
general, thus admitting a_ secret 
enemy who contrived to unite social 
and economic reforms with policies 
so anti-Christian in their tendency 
that the clergy could not conscien- 
tiously support them. Thus the 
anticlericals were able to denounce 
the clergy, insincerely, as opposed 
to social welfare measures, and 
little by little to separate the 
Church from the government, even 
though the masses still kept their 
faith. 


—Wiu.tAM THomas WatsH, in Columbia, 
August. 


Cannot people understand that 
it is precisely because there is so 
much in Nazi Germany which re- 
volts us as Christians and lovers of 
democracy that we want to be done 
with all this international humbug 
and reach the position upon which 
we can at last and if necessary face 
Germany with a good conscience? 
So long as Germany is claiming 
rights which we ourselves at Ver- 
sailles proclaimed to be rights, we 
are forced to yield. . . . The fact is 
that we knew all the time that we 
had a thoroughly bad case and that 
if Germany was using the Sudeten 
question as an excuse for a policy 
of aggression we were equally using 
it in order to prevent Germany from 
realising the ambitions which we 
supposed her to be entertaining. 
And on the Sudeten question, the 
common excuse, Germany was right 
and we were wrong. 


—MICHAEL pe ta Bepoyverr, in Catholic Her- 
ald (London), September 23d 
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By Prerre CRABITES 


ie all happened just as I had fore- 
seen. I would have been keenly 
disappointed if I had not found in 
this afternoon’s Baton Rouge State 
Times, the following cable: 


ITALY DECLARES Musso_ini HERO 
THEY CALL PEACE SOLUTION “HIS” 
AND HOLD UNDECLARED HOLIDAY 


“Rome, Sept. 30 (UP)—Premier 
Benito Mussolini was a world hero 
today in the eyes of 44,000,000 
Italians. 

“A ‘Mussolini miracle’ they be- 
lieved averted a European war by 
only two hours. A spontaneous un- 
declared national holiday was on 
in full force... . 

“Today’s newspapers used extra 
large type to proclaim that Musso- 
lini’s eleventh hour intervention 
‘saved Europe from catastrophe.’” 


The Daily Reveille, the Louisiana 
State University organ, on Septem- 
ber 29th, carried the following 
story: 


“*A prolonged war in Europe must 
eventually involve America,’ Judge 
Pierre Crabités, special lecturer in 
law, told students last night at a 
Newman Club meeting in Peabody 
Hall. ‘By bringing Mussolini to the 
front as mediator, Roosevelt put the 
Italian Dictator in a position that 
may bring him great glory in the 
event that he secures Germany’s 
consent to peaceful settlement,’ the 
Judge asserted. ‘Mussolini now has 
the opportunity to steal the whole 


show from Hitler and prove him- 
self the Savior of mankind,’ the 
Judge said.” 


I have been tempted to fall back 
upon the two quotations because 
they summarize the present inter- 
national situation. Yesterday, the 
peace of the world was in imme- 
diate peril. Today, we are enjoy- 
ing a breathing spell. Hitler has 
obtained for men of his flesh and 
blood what he and they wanted. 
His friend glories in a “Mussolini 
miracle.” Chamberlain and Dala- 
dier have convinced themselves that 
they did their duty. 

I do not desire to lessen the lau- 
rels which President Roosevelt's 
moral courage has won for him. 
What he did was dictated by com- 
mon sense. Of course, the hypothe- 
sis remains that the Italian For- 
eign Office may have surreptitiously 
inspired his move. The inside truth 
upon this phase of the matter will, 
perhaps, never be known. But it 
was the President’s note which gave 
the suggestion its dramatic setting. 
It was the background which has 
brought about the truce which we 
all hope may spell peace. 

There was every reason why 
Mussolini should have more than 
welcomed the opportunity of ap- 
pearing in the part of a world hero 
in the eyes of 44,000,000 Italians. 
It was not solely because it hurt his 
pride as a super-showman to have 
Hitler steal the center of the stage 
from him. It was, primarily, be- 
cause he was on the spot, not mere- 
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ly out of the limelight. He was 
about to be crushed, whether the 
Berlin-Rome axis prevailed over its 
London-Paris equivalent or went 
down before it. He was in a 
strait jacket and destined to be de- 
stroyed. He needed a miracle, not 
merely to revive his flagging pub- 
licity, but to save his political exist- 
ence. 

In making these assertions, I am 
appealing from the Mussolini of to- 
day to the Mussolini of yesterday. 
I am thinking of little Dollfuss, of 
the miniature statesman with the 
brain of a leader and the heart of a 
lion. I am recalling the days when 
the Duce was keenly conscious that 
without a neutral Austria, to serve 
as a buffer state, the Brenner Pass 
was but an invitation to the Ger- 
mans to invade the fertile plains of 
Lombardy and the open fields of 
the Veneto, and then to overrun 
Italy, just as, in the past, it had 
served as a passageway to the 
Huns. 

Let me, in explaining what I 
mean, first briefly refer to three 
salient facts of as recent a year as 
1934. They deliver their own 
message. It will take but a few 
sentences to tie them to my narra- 
tive. 

It will be recalled that the inter- 
national press of the autumn of 
1933 and of the early winter of 
1934 carried frequent recitals of 
bomb outrages, assassinations and 
sabotage in Austria. It lies beyond 
my province to pass upon the accu- 
racy of certain commentaries which 
accompanied these news items. I 
confine myself to quoting from a 
joint declaration which was made 
on February 17, 1934, by the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France 
and Italy. The excerpt which bears 
upon my theme reads as follows: 
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“The Austrian Government has 
enquired of the governments of 
Great Britain, France and Italy as 
to their attitude with regard to the 
dossier which it has prepared to 
establish the fact of German inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
Austria and which it has commu- 
nicated to them. 

*The conversations which have 
taken place between the three gov- 
ernments on this subject have 
shown that they take a common 
view as to the necessity of main- 
taining Austria’s independence and 
integrity in accordance with rele- 
vant treaties.” 


This joint official statement did 
not suffice to satisfy Mussolini’s 
sense of the eternal fitness of things. 
He, accordingly, on June 14, 1934, 
again made it clear, in one of his 
characteristically emphatic utter- 
ances, that Italy was vitally inter- 
ested in the maintenance of Aus- 
trian independence and would not 
tolerate any impairment of it. 

Forty-one days later, July 25, 
1934, Dollfuss was assassinated un- 
der harrowing circumstances. Mus- 
solini saw in this overt act a direct 
attack upon the independence of 
Austria. He rushed Italian troops 
to the Austro-Italian border, to the 
Brenner Pass. Well-informed ana- 
lyzers of the news assert that his 
decision prevented a German inva- 
sion of Austria. 

This deduction may or may not 
be well founded. But the fact re- 
mains that at the end of July, 1934, 
the world looked upon the Duce as 
the foremost champion of Austrian 
independence. 

It is problematical when Hitler 
became convinced that Mussolini 
had recanted, but it may be assert- 
ed that when the crucial moment 




















came and Germany decided to ab- 
sorb Austria, she knew that Rome 
would view the step with compla- 
cent indifference, if not with a 
blast of approval. This may be 
stated with certainty, because on 
March 11, 1938, the Fuehrer dis- 
patched King Victor Emmanuel’s 
son-in-law, the Prince of Hess, to 
the Duce with a letter which opened 
upon this melodramatic note: 

“In an hour charged with des- 
tiny I write to your Excellency to 
inform you of a decision which ap- 
pears to be imposed by circum- 
stances and is now immutable.” 

The decree of fate, thus an- 
nounced, was what Hitler called 
“my decision to re-establish order 
in my fatherland.” It was his way 
of telling his friend that he was 
about to annex Austria to Germany. 

If I have said that it is proble- 
matical when Hitler became con- 
vineed that Mussolini had ceased to 
oppose the death knell of Austrian 
independence, I am satisfied that I 
know when the Duce’s change of 
heart began. 

It was during the summer 1935, 
when England spoke and gesticu- 
lated a great deal and did nothing 
effective against Italy’s attack upon 
Abyssinia. And yet it was these 


fulminations and this minatory at-_ 


titude, accompanied as they were 
by a transparent supineness, which 
brought about the Berlin-Rome axis. 

I was in close touch with Italian 
thought during those weeks when 
Great Britain was building up pub- 
lic sentiment against Italy. From 
my conning tower in the Cairo In- 
ternational Tribunal I could follow 
England’s incriminatory language 
and watch its effect upon the Ital- 
ian soul. I saw that all my Italian 
friends and acquaintances bitterly 
resented the opprobrium which 
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London put upon their race. They 
chafed under the lash of sanctions. 
They did not allow the economic as- 
pects of these measures to ruflle 
their equanimity. What they re- 
sented was that Great Britain had 
put upon them the stigma of social 
outcasts, of moral lepers and had 
made of them the World’s Public 
Enemy Number 1. 

When the British-led League of 
Nations was demonstrating that it 
is as assertive as it is spineless and 
as impotent as it is self-complacent, 
Mussolini was in a quandary. Mar- 
garet Boveri in her recent work, 
Mediterranean Cross Currents, 
states the nature of the difficulty 
which confronted him in these 
words: 

“And Mussolini—as many believe 
—took a double chance. He could 
not know what attitude the English 
would adopt. But neither could he 
tell for certain how the Italian na- 
tion would react.” 

Italy’s concept of England veered 
from one of fear and hatred to one 
of contempt and hatred. This meta- 
morphosis in the mental attitude of 
Fascism reflected the evolution 
through which Mussolini’s mind 
had passed. There was no lessen- 
ing of the hatred engendered by the 
bar sinister which England had af- 
fixed to the Italian escutcheon. If 
there had been any change, the en- 
mity had become only more pro- 
nounced. But what impressed me 
more than anything else was the 
disappearance of fear of Great Brit- 
ain and the withering contempt 
which replaced it. 

I distinctly recall a question 
which was put to me by an Italian 
friend. He was very proud of his 
linguistic talents and gave frequent 
evidence of his belief in “apt allit- 
eration’s artful aid.” One day, he 
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said to me in French, “qu’elle 
formule préfériez vous, ‘effete Eng- 
land,’ ‘Angleterre anemique’ ou 
‘Vignobile Inghilterra’?*~CWhich ex- 
pression do you prefer, effete Eng- 
land, anemic England, or ignoble 
England?) 

It was quite clear that the senti- 
ment had become universal in Italy, 
from and after the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, that England would not fight 
and that the lion’s tail could be 
twisted with impunity. The popu- 
lar saying that “politics makes 
strange bed-fellows” was again ex- 
emplified: because Hitler and Mus- 
solini felt that they had reasons for 
cordially disliking Great Britain 
this bond of a common enmity drew 
them together. And thus was the 
scene set for the Italo-German mu- 
tual admiration society which is 
now known as the Berlin-Rome 
axis. 

Mussolini is a realist. He is not 
a career diplomatist who thinks in 
terms of pink teas and protocols. 
He has a ready working knowledge 
of the German language. It is thus 
reasonable to suppose that as he 
knew that the Nicean Creed of 
Nazism is set forth fully and loy- 
ally in Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf, 
he took the trouble to consult its 
pages in order to understand the 
workings of the Fuehrer’s mind. 

I bring this sideline into my nar- 
rative because I think that the pro- 
fessional diplomatists of the world 
—I refer to those of London and 
Paris as well as those of Washing- 
ton—were signally remiss in get- 
ting the world into the jam which 
still exists. Hitler wrote his 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua at least ten 
years ago. He was but a voice in 
the wilderness when he found a 
publisher. But his challenge took 
on a meaning when he became a 
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factor upon the German political 
scene in 1930, Chancellor of the 
Reich in 1932 and its President in 
1934. 

With the Nazi political platform 
set forth in detail so many years 
ago it was unperdonable neglect on 
the part of the career diplomatists 
of London, Paris and Washington 
to permit the Ship of State to drift 
toward destruction. It behooved 
them, either to prepare their bat- 
teries so that they could stand up 
and fight or to take steps to arrange 
a graceful exit. They did neither 
the one nor the other. All that they 
did was to blow sirens of alarm 
when the situation became so trans- 
parently ominous that a blind man 
could have scented the impending 
crash. 

I feel that I have a right to speak 
with such dogmatic emphasis be- 
cause I have the printed page to 
back up what I have just asserted. 
I am not a professional diplomatist 
and I have never filled such an of- 
fice. But I read Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf some eight years ago and, 
in the early days of 1931, published 
an anonymous review of it in the 
Cairo Egyptian Gazette. It bore 
the heading: “Hitler — Portent of 
Strife.” Its five concluding para- 
graphs read as follows: 


“The very first paragraph on the 
first page of this volume throws 
down the gauntlet. . . . Here is what 
Hitler writes of that Anschluss 
which appears to be the objective of 
present-day German diplomacy: ‘I 
look upon it as a happy omen that 
the Fates chose for me a birthplace 
at Braunau on the Inn. That little 
city lies right on the border of two 
German states, whose reunion we 
young men, at least, should make 
our life work.’ 
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“In other words, Hitler means 
that the Austro-Bavarian frontier 
must go, which is but another way 
of saying that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles must be scrapped. 

“And then, after laying down 
predicates of general interest, he 
tackles the Jews. He is anti-Semitic 
and appears to blame the Jews in 
large measure for Germany’s woes. 
He wants to curtail their power. 
He has mobilized large blocks of 
voters who agree with him. 

“Hitler, unquestionably, has the 
courage of his convictions, a mag- 
netic personality and a facile pen. 
Is he a Mussolini in the construc- 
tive sense of the term, or is he only 
a Mussolini in the sense of a politi- 
eal organizer? It is too early to 
answer this question. It is not too 
early, however, to say that if he is 
not curbed either the complete col- 
lapse of the Versailles Treaty, an- 
other war, or a German revolution, 
is inevitable. 

“This book is an eye-opener.” 


I did not mention in my article 
that a few pages later, Hitler wrote: 


“I may state here, that in my 
earliest youth I formed this opin- 
ion, which has never since left me, 
but has grown yet deeper and more 
definite: ‘That the safety of the 
German nation presupposes the an- 
nihilation of Austria” (The italics 
are Hitler’s). 


I did not call attention to the 
fact that a hundred pages later he 
declared: 


“Since my heart has never cher- 
ished the Austrian monarchy but 
always and only a German Reich, 
the hour of the disruption of the 
state could necessarily appear to me 
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only as the beginning of the salva- 
tion of the German nation. German 
Austria must come back to the Ger- 
man motherland.” 


Politics — whether it be of the 
word variety or of the international 
category—is a game where the suc- 
cessful protagonists seek to learn 
as much as possible about the in- 
dividual idiosyncracies, the foibles 
and the aspirations of the other 
players! Professional diplomatists 
are prone to fail in such an arena 
when the going becomes heavy. 
They are apt to neglect reading 
what their competitors may have 
written. But men, who, like Mus- 
solini, rise from nothing to emi- 
nence do not overlook such matters. 
It is thus reasonable to suppose that 
he read Mein Kampf, particularly 
when, in running through its very 
first paragraph, its outstanding 
message was made available to him. 

The result was that when Hitler 
and von Schuschnigg began their 
memorable conversations, Mussolini 
knew what they meant. The Quai 
d’Orsay and Downing Street and 
the Department of State may not 
have been so fortunate. And the 
further consequence was that when 
post-War Austria was absorbed, the 
Duce knew what was coming next. 
Paris and London and Washington, 
may, however, not have been so 
certain of what was in the womb 
of time. 

The upshot of these conditions 
was that when Chamberlain flew to 
Berchtesgaden Mussolini knew in 
advance what the substance of the 
interview would be, and Sir Neville 
may not have been so well advised. 
And it is reasonable to suppose that 
Paris and Washington were no bet- 
ter informed than the British Prime 
Minister. 














However great a man the Duce 
may be, he is made of ordinary clay. 
There are, therefore, limitations 
even to his knowledge. He entirely 
misunderstood Chamberlain’s mo- 
tives in going to Berchtesgaden. His 
hatred of England, born of the 
sanctions, had caused him to con- 
fuse a sincere love of peace with 
cringing cowardice. He thought 
that Sir Neville, in flying to Ger- 
many, was crawling to Hitler. He 
thus got his perspective of the in- 
terview entirely out of alignment. 

It will be recalled that when the 
British Premier and the German 
Fuehrer separated after their first 
meeting, it was generally assumed 
that if the Sudeten lands were sur- 
rendered, the powers would guar- 
antee the integrity of what was left 
of Czechoslovakia. I find no refer- 
ence to such a detail in the Asso- 
ciated Press account of Chamber- 
lain’s report to the House of Com- 
mons on September 28th. But it 
seems to have been taken for grant- 
ed that such a subject had been 
broached at Berchtesgaden. 

Before the two statesmen had met 
a second time, Mussolini broke into 
the news. He made his way to the 
front page. He held, in an address 
at Trieste, that Hungarians and 
Poles and others had rights in 
Czechoslovakia and that they, too, 
should be vindicated before defini- 
tive frontiers could be drawn. 

This intervention made the Duce 
part of the dramatis personae. It 
got him on the stage. Being in the 
cast, his name had to go into the 
lights. 

He was convinced, when his press 
agents were getting him all pos- 
sible publicity, that Great Britain 
had become so completely Little 
England that she would not fight. 
He reveled in the opportunity of 
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flaunting the lion. His ears were 
straining to hear the beast whine, 
when, all at once they caught the 
roar of the British democracy 
which told Chamberlain that he 
had to fight or go. And almost 
simultaneously word came to Mus- 
solini that the French masses were 
so outraged that they were strain- 
ing at the leash. 

The realization of the imminence 
of war gave Mussolini food for 
thought. He is not a coward. He 
knows not the meaning of fear, 
physical or moral. But the fact 
that he is a brave man did not pre- 
vent him from taking stock of the 
potentialities of the international 
situation which confronted him. 

He was bound to see—he saw— 
that he faced three alternatives. 
They were: 

(1) the possibility of remaining 
neutral; 

(2) linking forces with Hitler, 
and 

(3) throwing in his lot with the 
democratic powers. 

His attitude eliminated the third 
hypothesis. He was alive to the 
futility of the first. This drove him 
to the second. 

He was bound to ask himself— 
he asked himself—what will hap- 
pen to Italy 

(1) if Germany and Italy win the 
war, and 

(2) if they lose it? 

Mussolini’s keen mind, stout 
heart and unfailing moral courage 
were bound to tell him—they told 
him: 

(1) that in the event of victory, 
with no buffer state between Italy 
and the Brenner Pass, the lessons 
of history have lost their meaning 
if they do not register that an over- 
whelmingly powerful Germany 
spells destruction to Italy and 
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(2) that in the event of defeat, 
the democratic states would casti- 
gate Italy to within an inch of her 
death. 

Whether the realization of these 
truths caused Mussolini’s son-in- 
law, Count Galeazzo Ciano, to set in 
motion subterranean currents 
which reached President Roosevelt 
or whether the .atter’s flair for do- 
ing the right thing at the right time, 
gave the world its heart stimulant, 
I do not know. All that I shall say 
is that I am perfectly willing to let 
the Duce call “the peace solution” 
his. Headlines, thus, have a new 
justification. Love of them has 
averted the immediate breaking out 
of another world war. 

I speak of a world war because 
the conviction has been thrust upon 
me that were a conflict to start in 
Western Europe, and last a year, 
America would be drawn into it. 
I am not one of those who fall back 
upon the facile theory that propa- 
ganda brought the United States 
into the last titanic struggle. Dis- 
passionate analysis tells me that we 
got into it because we are so con- 
stituted that we could not keep out 
of a dog fight if it could be pro- 
longed long enough and be made 
sufficiently spectacular to hold our 
interest for successive months. 

Viewing the matter from this 
angle and not being a professional 
pacifist, I have followed the con- 
tending forces with the deliberate 
purpose of finding out whether they 
should have been permitted to fight 
it out or should have been forced 
to postpone hostilities. I have 
reached the conclusion that the 
President did the proper thing. 

I had three inestimable advan- 
tages in observing the trend of 
events. They may be thus sum- 


marized : 
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(1) I had read Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf. I, therefore, was aware of 
his objective, for I knew that Su- 
detenland formed part of that area 
which he had in mind when he 
wrote many years ago, that “Ger- 
man Austria must come back to the 
German motherland”; 

(2) [had spent a month a year in 
the Sudetenland for eight consecu- 
tive years (with one solitary excep- 
tion) from 1929 to 1936, inclusive. 
I knew that in parts of the area so 
designated the population was and 
is overwhelmingly German, and 
bitterly hostile to the Czechs and 
that this racial animosity preceded 
Hitler’s advent to power, and 

(3) I enjoy the friendship of 
many prominent Czechs, respect 
and admire them, and was thus 
only too prone to hope that they 
would be able to win the affection, 
or at all events, soften the animos- 
ity of the Germans of Sudetenland. 

I had been greatly concerned 
during the War by President Wil- 
son’s slogan of self-determination. 
My intimate acquaintance with con- 
ditions in Egypt and the Near East 
had convinced me that its applica- 
tion would spell trouble in those 
parts. My attention was called, as 
early as March, 1918, to what it 
would mean in the contingency of 
the destruction of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

An English barrister demon- 
strated to me, as we sat over our 
coffee at the Continental-Savoy Ho- 
tel in Cairo, that the President’s 
battle-cry, if carried into execution, 
made it inevitable that Germany 
would win the war by losing it, and 
would be but partially successful 
if victorious. He said: 

“There are some fifteen million 
Germans in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. They are Germany’s allies 

















today, but they are her potential 
enemies of tomorrow. If Germany 
wins the war they will remain in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
thus continue to be her potential 
enemies of tomorrow. 

“If Germany loses the war and 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire is de- 
stroyed, the fifteen million Ger- 
mans, under Wilson’s slogan will 
have a right to join the German 
State. They will do so. The greater 
Germany will thus be more power- 
ful than the Germany we are now 
fighting.” 

I saw no answer to my friend’s 
argument. For twenty years I have 
waited to see its logic brought into 
the realm of practical politics. I 
followed conditions in Czechoslo- 
vakia in particular and in Central 
Europe in general with his words 
ringing in my ears. Above them 
rose Wilson’s shibboleth. And 
many a time have I thought of the 
Americans who died in the trenches 
and under fire to give effect to the 
President’s rhetoric. 

When Henlein’s campaign in 
Czechoslovakia assumed a_ chal- 
lenging note, it was obvious to one 
with a knowledge of Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf that war was in the offing. 
My admiration for President Benes 
and my friendship for so many 
Czechs caused me to hope against 
hope that they would be able to 
maintain the integrity of the state 
which had grown out of the World 
War. 

It soon became obvious that, as 
Americans had died to defend the 
principle of self-determination, to 
refuse a plebiscite to the Sudeten- 
landers was to flaunt their memory. 
And then I said to myself: 
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“If there’s a new war, sooner or 
later we shall be drawn into it. 
My son owes his life to his country. 
It would be monstrous to have him 
killed in opposing the application 
of the principle of self-determina- 
tion. Whether I believe in Hitler 
or do not, is foreign to the issue. 
He has predicated his case upon a 
doctrine for which Billy Ball’s son 
and thousands of other Americans 
gave up their lives twenty years ago. 

“Something must be done so that 
ways and means may be evolved of 
finding out what parts of the land 
in controversy are overwhelmingly 
German. I know that the territory 
adjacent to Eger is. I am by no 
means certain that the entire area 
claimed by Hitler is predominantly 
German. My impression is that he 
is endeavoring to seize some dis- 
tricts where the Germans are in a 
minority, but which are strategi- 
cally most important.” 

The President’s intervention has 
made it possible for Germany to 
take over at once those zones where 
Germans constitute the overwhelm- 
ing majority. It will permit of 
holding an orderly plebiscite to pass 
upon the fate of doubtful territory. 
It will not, I am afraid, prevent an 
eventual clash between the two 
fundamentally discordant systems 
of government which are still ar- 
rayed against one another. At all 
events it has postponed the evil 
hour. It has, moreover, prevented 
the democracies of the world from 
going to war over an issue where 
the slogan of self-determination 
would have been defied by them, 
had Czechoslovakia refused to 
make any concessions to her Su- 
detenlanders. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL GODLESS CONGRESS, LONDON 


By G. M. GoppEN 


HERE is no Monroe Doctrine 

among the protagonists of God- 
lessness. Ten countries, including 
America, took part in planning a 
campaign of world-wide war upon 
God, at the “International Con- 
gress of the World Union of Free- 
thinkers,” as the recent Godless 
Congress in London was designated. 
The omission of the word “God- 
less,” and the use of the word 
“Freethinker,” was no accident. 
Neither was it accidental that the 
Congress met in the Hall of the Eng- 
lish Ethical Society. This Ethical 
Society is historically descended 
from the religious group formed in 
1793 by Elhanan Winchester, of 
Massachusetts, U. S. A.; and it oc- 
cupied, until 1927, the South Place 
Chapel. What could be more dis- 
arming for any public hostility than 
the choice of so seemingly respecta- 
ble a sponsor? Public hostility was 
in fact disarmed by all possible 
means, before the date of the Con- 
gress. An imposing list of sup- 
porters was secured. Inconvenient 
facts concerning speakers selected 
to address the Congress, and con- 
cerning the make-up of the “World 
Union” itself, were carefully with- 
held from circulation. Attractive 
statements about a “broad human- 
ist outlook,” “Free thought, free 
speech, a free press,” “the love of 
goodness,” “progressive human cul- 
ture,” and the “freedom and dignity 
of man” were carefully put into cir- 
culation (Congress Official Pro- 
gram). The British Home Secre- 
tary was assured that the tradi- 


tional British respect for freedom of 
thought would be justified in a 
gathering occupied with “subject- 
ing religious doctrines to the analy- 
sis of reason” (Times, 6.15.38). 
The Ethical Society’s Hall was deco- 
rated with a lavish display of Union 
Jacks and British Dominion Flags, 
among which no such Godless ele- 
ment as the flag of the Soviet Union 
was allowed to obtrude. This was 
ungrateful, as the Soviet “League of 
the Militant Godless” constitute a 
great proportion of the membership 
of the “World Union of Freethink- 
ers,” and received a special meed of 
praise for their work from the 
President. Not only was the Soviet 
flag absent; the Soviet Godless dele- 
gation also failed to appear, owing, 
it was stated, to “organizational 
difficulties.” It is permissible to 
surmise that the desire to ensnare 
as many as possible of an audience 
not yet fully “Godless,” and to ob- 
tain favorable English press no- 
tices, had a good deal to do with 
these unexplained “difficulties.” 
Once the Congress was really un- 
der way, however, caution and tacti- 
cal considerations were frequently 
forgotten; and some highly inter- 
esting episodes ensued. These epi- 
sodes are of special interest to 
American citizens, in view of the 
fact that, according to the claim of 
an American delegate, “the position 
in America is one of the most hope- 
ful of all countries.” That seems 
a clear indication that militant 
atheist propaganda, disguised under 
Freethought, Ethical, Democratic, 
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anti-Fascist, and pacifist trappings, 
will make intensive efforts in 
America in the near future. A short 
survey of the London Congress will 
provide a useful exposure of the 
lines of attack likely to be carried 
out. 


At the opening reception dele- 
gates were frankly reminded that 
they were called to campaign quite 
definitely, not merely for free in- 
quiry, but against God: “What else 
but a Godless Congress should this 
be? It is a Godless Congress,” said 
an official speaker. This note of 
hostility and of insult was occa- 
sionally repeated right through the 
Congress. It was implicit in the 
choice of André Lorulot as a chief 
speaker, for André Lorulot is not 
only the President of the French 
Federation of Freethinkers, he is 
also the author of a Vie Comique de 
Jésus. That is one of the facts 
which the organizers of the London 
Congress did not put into multilin- 
gual circulation. A jeering refer- 
ence, in the Presidential speech at 
the opening of the Congress, to in- 
citement to acts of violence by the 
“gentle lambs of the Lord” was fol- 
lowed, later in the proceedings, by 
the call to definitely Godless action 
by a French delegate: “We have to 
build a city without God”; and this 
delegate added, “We substitute for 
God the universe complex of all 
realities.” The Chairman of the 
Mass Meeting, held in the Scala 
Theater, on Sunday evening, in- 
dulged in a vicious attack on God, 
an attack reminiscent of the crude 
blasphemies of the Soviet “League 
of Militant Atheists,” published in 
innumerable issues of the infamous 
journal the Bezbojnik. The Chair- 
man’s diatribe ended upon the note 
of Satanic triumphs: “God is dead 
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already”! In case this was too 
strong meat for an “Ethical” audi- 
ence, a following and principal 
speaker affected a cultured sneer: 
“I find the subject of God peculiarly 
uninteresting. .. . I do not want to 
spend time on nonentities. I de- 
sire to speak on freethought, a sub- 
ject much wider than disbelief in 
God.” The President of the Bel- 
gian Federation of Freethinkers 
summed up these militantly God- 
less episodes with the exclamation: 
“Our slogan is No God”! 

It was in these moments of self- 
revelation that the inner core of the 
Congress stood revealed; that core 
of the new mass hatred of God of 
which the Holy Father has said: 


“Thus we see to-day, what was 
never before seen in history, the 
satanical banners of war against 
God and against religion, brazenly 
unfurled to the winds, in the midst 
of all peoples and in all parts of the 
earth” (Encyclical Caritate, p. 6). 


But, while occasionally revealing 
this inner driving force, the Con- 
gress was chiefly preoccupied with 
the consideration of an extraordi- 
narily wide range of tactical opera- 
tions, skillfully camouflaged under 
pleas for freedom of spirit, freedom 
of “democratic” institutions, free- 
dom from war. By such pleas the 
new world-wide and militant athe- 
ism, to quote the Holy Father again 
“holds fast the unwary with the 
mighty bonds of its organizing 
power.” There were few of the out- 
standing social and political activi- 
ties of today which were not made, 
in intention at least, the means of 
riveting these “mighty bonds.” The 
audience were told that “Free- 
thought is a true international in 
the fight for human betterment”; 
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that Freethinkers rely for success 
on the belief that “reason and re- 
spect for human rights will be vic- 
torious through persuasion and not 
by force”; and that “Freethought 
endeavors to establish a reign of so- 
cial justice on earth. Freethinkers 
form a Freedom Front.” That is a 
very alluring program, skillfully de- 
signed by the Godless “World 
Union” to attract all generous 
minds deeply disturbed by the 
pressing need for social justice, for 
human betterment, and for peace. 
The promoters failed, however, to 
point out that in the only country 
which has adopted militant atheism 
as the state religion, Soviet Russia, 
human rights have been ruthlessly 
disregarded, freedom has been ut- 
terly suppressed, and the reign of 
social justice has been replaced by 
a reign of sheer terror reinforced by 
universal espionage. Again, the 
audience were stirred by the emo- 
tional appeal, so irresistible today 
to many ardent minds, of opposi- 
tion to Fascist rulers and Fascist 
systems. A sharp line was drawn on 
one side of which were placed the 
Christian Churches and Fascism, on 
the other the cohorts of “Free- 
thought,” represented as gallantly 
defending democracy. Members of 
the Congress were assured that 
“Christianity is the negation of hu- 
man rights,” that “the Apostolic 
Roman Church is the implacable 
enemy of democracy,” that “Cath- 
olic Action is a menace to freedom.” 
They were told that the Catholic 
Church “is very ready to use the po- 
litical forms of Fascism,” and that 
“the policy of the Papacy menaces 
liberty, democracy and _ interna- 
tional peace.” They were invited to 
“fight for peace and freedom”; and 
formal resolutions were passed 
supporting “all oppressed” peoples 
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including Czechoslovakians, Chi- 
nese, Ethiopians and Germans. 
Could a cleverer tactical maneuver 
be imagined than this creation, in 
the popular mind, of an alliance be- 
tween the “Freethinkers’” Move- 
ment (Godlessness being for the mo- 
ment put quite out of sight) and 
the detestation of Nazi and Fascist 
excesses? This is the policy of the 
Communist International, as laid 
down three years ago, at their fa- 
mous VII World Congress. It is the 
policy of united action for immedi- 
ate aims; a policy by which it is in- 
tended, in the present case, to draw 
wide masses into co-operation and 
membership with “Freethinkers,” 
on the single “aim” of active oppo- 
sition to totalitarianism. Once the 
unsuspecting neophyte is_ safely 
landed, his or her real education in 
the tenets and practice of militant 
Godlessness will begin. 

It should be noted, incidentally, 
that the numerous speeches made 
at the Congress on the Czechoslo- 
vakian and other political questions 
were in flagrant disregard of the 
pledge given that no political mat- 
ter would be introduced into the 
proceedings: “The standing orders 
of the Congress expressly exclude 
the introduction of any matters of a 
political character and nothing of 
the kind will be introduced” was 
the assurance published in the 
Times, four months before the Con- 
gress was opened, and pending dis- 
cussions as to whether it would be 
permitted by the British Home 
Secretary (Times, 6.15.38). Ameri- 
ca will do well to take note of that 
instance of Freethinking fidelity to 
an obligation; and to recall yet an- 
other warning by the Holy Father: 
“How can any contract be main- 
tained and what value can any 
treaty have in which every guaran- 




















tee of conscience is lacking?” (En- 
cyclical Caritate, p. 18). 


More familiar ground was occu- 
pied by speakers who proclaimed 
the supposedly irreconcilabie hos- 
tility between Christianity or indeed 
any religion and science. Dis- 
tinguished English and Scottish 
scientists were mobilized to assert 
that “Christianity has been an im- 
pediment to science”; that “the 
dead hand of Christian Platonism 
has checked science for centuries”; 
that it is incredible that “religion 
and science can ever be reconciled.” 
The Russian message, signed by the 
President of the Soviet “League of 
Militant Godless” was careful to 
proclaim that religion was “against 
scientific progress”; but omitted to 
add that the militantly atheist Gov- 
ernment of Soviet Russia has shot 
quite a number of the most dis- 
tinguished men of science in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, in some cases 
without the formality of a trial. In 
the case of the Riazantsev “purge,” 
in September, 1930, it will be re- 
membered that no less than forty- 
eight professors, many of them 
bearing names familiar to readers 
of Russian scientific and technical 
publications, were shot out of hand. 

More important, perhaps, in its 
immediate reaction on social con- 
duct was the attempt to dissociate 
morality, the moral law, from reli- 
gion, and to establish the validity 
of a “secular ethic.” Briefly, the 
“morality” put forward is without 
any absolute moral standard. 
“Every profession and trade has its 
own moral standard,” declared one 
speaker. “No greater misfortune 


ever befell mankind,” postulated 


another speaker, “than the linking 
of ethics with theological beliefs. . . . 
The Freethought movement should 
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devote itself to a popular presenta- 
tion of the grounds of morality, and 
to the proofs that morality in no 
way depends on theological beliefs.” 
A militant note was struck by the 
assertion that “the moral improve- 
ment of the people is effected in di- 
rect opposition to a rule of super- 
natural authority.” A French 
speaker demanded the “subordinat- 
ing of the animal man to the social 
man”; and concluded the considera- 
tion of a secular ethic with this 
flight of rhetoric: “Secular moral- 
ity will be the most exquisite 
flower of evolution; it is deduced 
from a kind of cosmic loyalty.” 
We wonder whether the more vio- 
lent dictates of the animal man 
would ever be subordinated to “a 
kind of cosm’c loyalty”? 

Soviet Russia has made a very 
thorough experiment in a morality 
divorced from religion; “we deny 
all morality taken from superhu- 
man conceptions,” affirmed Lenin 
(Lenin and Youth, English Edition, 
p. 62). The result of this experi- 
ment was described, not by a hos- 
tile critic, but by the Soviet jour- 
nal Trud as youth “mentally muti- 
lated and morally corrupted.” The 
secular ethic of Soviet Russia has 
reduced marriage to a farce; has 
cheapened human life to a point 
where mass murders have become 
a commonplace; has deprived mil- 
lions of human beings of the ele- 
mentary rights of decent dwellings, 
and decent food, and indeed in the 
famine of 1932-3 of any food at 
all, with a resulting death-roll in 
the neighborhood of three millions; 
has driven the women workers to 
prostitution in order to supplement 
a starvation wage; has produced an 
inhuman tolerance of brutal cruel- 
ty. Secular morality is one thing 
in the flowery periods of “free- 
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thought” speakers; it is quite an- 
other thing in practical application, 
as demonstrated during the past 
fifteen years or so in the U. S. S. R. 

It must not be imagined that the 
“World Union of Freethinkers” 
were only concerned when plan- 
ning their campaign against God at 
this International Congress, with 
destructive methods of attack. Pos- 
sibly more effective, because more 
subtle, were the tactics, outlined at 
the Congress, of “constructive” ef- 
fort. This note was struck with the 
monstrous claim made by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Terwagne, in his opening 
address: “Freethought endeavors to 
establish a reign of social justice 
on earth.” The Chairman of one of 
the evening sessions proclaimed 
that “we are concerned with the 
well-being of man here; our goal is 
a race sound and happy in mind 
and body.” At the crowded mass 
meeting, held on Sunday evening, 
that well-known English economist, 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, after a cheap 
sneer at God, recalled the tenets 
promulgated by the English Free- 
thinkers of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century who “preached 
Rationalism as including a radical 
reconstruction of society.” Mr. 
Cole continued: “Freethought in 
this country is much too much di- 
vorced from its social implications. 
We must get back to the older tra- 
dition, and only along these lines 
shall we succeed. .. . We shall not 
get our message across unless we 
produce a helpful philosophy cover- 
ing the whole field of life.” A pro- 
tagonist for Red Spain, Mr. John 
Langdon-Davies, declared that “the 
most important thing to realize is 
that freethought must have intelli- 
gent action. ... I have seen in Spain 
the rapid growth of a new society.” 
The author of the Vie Comique de 
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Jésus pointed out that “it is with 
the people that Freethought will 


find its chance.” All this contra- 
dicts flatly the official contention 
of the “World Union of Freethink- 
ers” that the Union has nothing to 
do with politics. The avowed in- 
tention of building up Freethought 
Godless States, “covering the whole 
field of life,” and based on a “radi- 
cal reconstruction of society,” can- 
not be honestly described as other 
than political. The ideal State to 
which the workers of the world are 
to be led will be one in which the 
citizens, to use a well-known Soviet 
phrase, will no longer be “soul-en- 
cumbered”; they will be liberated 
from all fixed moral standards; they 
will cherish a militant Godlessness; 
in short they will find themselves 
in a close replica of Soviet Russia. 
No wonder that the President of the 
“World Union of Freethinkers” ap- 
plauded the work already done by 
the Proletarian Freethinkers, domi- 
nated by the Soviet League of Mili- 
tant Godless: “The new Federation 
which joined us at the Congress of 
Prague is carrying out an immense 
work of education by lectures, 
cinema shows, etc.; and its adher- 
ents are to be counted by the mil- 
lion. No wonder that the Soviet 
“League of Militant Godless” re- 
joiced in the “fruitfulness of the 
collaboration” established at the 
amalgamation at Prague of the 
Freethinkers and the Militant God- 
less. It is evident that the new war 
upon God involves the conscious 
aim of erecting a new Godless social 
system, which will arrogate to it- 
self fictitious but very attractive 
qualities of democratic social jus- 
tice. It is with this program that 
the workers of all countries are to 
be cajoled into the Godless ranks: 
“The working classes must be edu- 











cated,” said the author of the Vie 
Comique de Jésus; “our essential 
work is among the masses,” said 
the President of the “World 
Union”; “let freethought ally itself 
especially with mass emotion,”—a 
tactical method which has resulted 
in the slaughter in Spain of some 
16,000 priests; “we Freethinkers 
must unite all the workers of the 
world,”—a slogan which has a 
strong Marxist flavor; “we must 
adapt ourselves to the working 
class, .. . it is with the people that 
freethought will find its chance”; 
and, already, in America, according 
to the well-known American dele- 
gate, G. Bedborough, “in every vil- 
lage there is . . . the village atheist, 
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that is one man zealous for promot- 
ing the atheist cause.” That is how 
the International Congress of the 
“World Union of Freethinkers” 
plans to carry out the dictum of 
Lenin—“The masses must be pro- 
vided with every species of atheist 
propaganda.” It is an outline of a 
plan of campaign for concrete ends, 
full of attraction for the masses, 
and totally different and infinitely 
more effective than academic dis- 
cussions on the validity of abstract 
doctrines. It is a campaign which 
must be met by the proclamation 
of Catholic social justice, and by the 
putting of that proclamation into 
Catholic Action. 
1 Lenin, Works, Vol. XXVII. 




















TWO PICTURES 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


THE SHADOW ON THE CHILD 


Y childhood was, upon the 

whole, not only a very happy 
but a delightful one. But every 
now and then a shadow fell across 
the bright sunshine, one of the 
darkest of shadows for any mind 
to suffer, that of spiritual despair. 
I knew that I was unconverted; I 
could not manage to be converted. 

I do not wish to exaggerate and 
I think that I am more likely to 
fail to give any convincing account 
of what I had to endure, for it is 
hard to recall any pain once it has 
passed. Still less do I wish to at- 
tach the slightest blame to any 
person, for though a sensitive boy 
(and therefore not always under- 
stood), I must admit that I was in- 
variably treated with the utmost 
kindness. But the system in which 
I grew up cannot escape blame. 

That system is what is called the 
“evangelical” one, though the term 
does not connote, as its adherents 
like to believe, a proper emphasis 
upon the atonement, but an insist- 
ence upon a special type of re- 
ligious experience as the sine qua 
non of salvation. 

So far from blaming my father 
and mother for trying to induce 
this experience in my case, I should 
say rather that—believing as they 
did—they would have been ex- 
tremely culpable had they not tried 
to induce it. For, according to their 
view, nothing less than my eternal 
welfare was at stake. But I do say 
that they had inherited a bad tra- 


dition, and that its operation upon 
me very nearly worked irreparable 
damage. That it did not do so was 
due to the lucky circumstance of 
my having a buoyant disposition. 
I am able to shake off my bad 
moods, and am not at all given to 
melancholy or depression. Per- 
haps, however, my disposition has 
been, in part at any rate, acquired 
because of my early need to forget 
the thing which, had its pressure 
been constant, would quite likely 
have broken me. 

Further, I am not saying that 
evangelical conversion has no value, 
for I am sure that in many cases it 
has a great deal. But it ‘is only one 
of many forms of religious experi- 
ence, and the error of insisting upon 
it as an absolute necessity is psy- 
chological rather than theological. 
Even Catholicism, which is at the 
point furthest away from evangeli- 
cism (though we must remember 
that extremes have a trick of meet- 
ing) recognizes conversion. But it 
distinguishes several forms: a man 
who accepts Catholic teaching is 
spoken of as converted; a Catholic 
believer who has been a sinner is 
converted when he turns from his 
sin; and one who has led an ex- 
emplary religious life, may also be 
converted—to a higher state of per- 
fection. 

Evangelical conversion, on the 
other hand, is a stereotyped process. 
“The plan of salvation” is presented 
to the mind in what is in many 
cases a very legalistic style until it 
receives intellectual assent. The 




















next stage is “conviction of sin,” 
when the potential convert ac- 
knowledges his guilt. But the proc- 
ess is not complete until some 
spring of emotion is touched which 
leads the soul “to accept Christ as 
his Savior.” Indeed, it is this last 
culminating stage that is under- 
stood to be the conversion proper. 
One may linger for years at the 
other stages, or may never pass be- 
yond them. 

That was my trouble. I knew 
the plan of salvation off by heart, 
for I had heard it expounded so 
many times. It couldn’t be ex- 
pected that a small boy, whose 
worst offenses had been mere infan- 
tile naughtiness, could have a very 
acute consciousness of sin; but I 
knew that I lay under the doom of 
Adam, not only weighed down by 
my personal sins (which were suffi- 
ciently venial) but by the general 
sinfulness of mankind. What dis- 
tressed me was that I simply could 
not get beyond that point. And I 
was too thoroughly instructed not 
to know that little boys who died 
unconverted went to hell. 

It was therefore by no means a 
trivial worry that oppressed my 
mind, but the fear of the wrath of a 
God Who could be placated in only 
one way—the way I could not for 
the life of me manage. 

More moderate forms of Prot- 
estantism would not have instilled 
this horror in my soul; they would 
have taught me that I should love 
God and keep His commandments, 
—and by doing so would have ban- 
ished worry. Catholicism (whether 
Anglican or Roman) would have 
led me to the confessional and have 
told me that sanctifying grace 
would flow through the channels 
of the sacraments. But the radical 
evangelicism of my upbringing per- 
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mitted no such easy solution. All 
men were divided into two classes, 
the saved and the lost, the con- 
verted and the unconverted. I was 
unconverted, unsaved, with the pit 
yawning at my feet. 

Today I understand that most of 
the so-called evangelical groups, 
while still holding to this theoreti- 
cal position, do not in practice in- 
sist upon it very stringently. 
Among the Southern Baptists in the 
United States, who are strongly 
tinged with Calvinism, men do. in- 
deed resign themselves grimly to 
their fate if they have not got the 
“call.” But neither in England nor 
America is this attitude general, 
and church membership does not 
necessarily entail the production of 
unmistakable proofs of conversion. 

But among the Plymouth Breth- 
ren that was not (and is not) the 
case. The full doctrine in all its 
rigor was remorselessly pressed 
upon me, and fully accepted by me. 
“The devils believe and tremble,” 
says St. James. The fact that I be- 
lieved so completely made my 
damnation inescapable. 

The conversion I desired to ex- 
perience was not brought any 
nearer when I was sometimes asked 
by missionaries visiting us whether 
I had “found the Lord,” whether I 
had “given my heart to Christ,” or 
whether I had “passed from death 
unto life.” I bitterly resented such 
intrusions, for I had an acute (pos- 
sibly a morbid) sense of my own 
personality. I could not help ask- 
ing myself what business it was of 
theirs. The pious questions merely 
aroused in me a sullen fury. If I 
had been left alone the thing might 
have happened earlier than it did. 

The missionaries at our own sta- 
tion generally had sufficient sense 
not to buther me; besides they were 
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too busy to give much thought to 
my spiritual condition. Probably 
our visitors’ inquiries were intend- 
ed as a form of politeness and 
meant little more than a How- 
d’you-do. That, however, was 
something I did not know at the 
time, so I was scraped on my raw- 
est nerve. 

Even our own missionaries, in 
ways quite unintended by them, 
sometimes threw me further back. 
There was, for instance, a lady who 
had settled definitely in her own 
mind that the Second Coming was 
so near at hand that she did not 
need to have her bedroom white- 
washed. My mother was scornful 
about this, and even a little boy re- 
membered our Lord’s warning not 
to compute times and seasons, and 
therefore wondered whether it was 
worth while getting saved only to 
become such a fool. I missed the 
point, of course: the lady was mis- 
taken on the minor issue; but I 
failed to see that her expectation 
of the imminence of the event was 
identical with that held by my fa- 
ther and mother, who every day 
drew from it a fiercely tender spirit 
of romance. 

Another incident, of a very differ- 
ent kind, also had the effect of fur- 
ther discouraging my conversion. 
This was when I went into a room 
and found one of my father’s col- 
leagues flat on his face in prayer. 
Embarrassed, I tiptoed out. But an 
hour later, when I felt sure the road 
must be clear, I went in again, and 
still found him in the same posi- 
tion. The sight terrified me. If this 
was what saved people had to do, 
I knew I was quite incapable of it. 

No doubt my father and mother 
would have been able to help me 
had I confided in them. Often 
enough my mother would take me 
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aside on a Sunday afternoon to 
pray with me and for me. Then 
I could have spoken, and then no 
word could be wrung from me. 
Often enough she told me that I 
was the child of many prayers, but 
remembering how frequently I had 
been prayed at during the general 
assemblies of the missionaries after 
breakfast, my heart did not soften. 
The fact is that I could not confide 
in my father or my mother precise- 
ly because I had already acquired 
so definite an idea of the necessity 
of conversion; I was sure there was 
nothing they could tell me that I 
did not already know. 

There were periods when, laying 
aside my usual feeling that the less 
this subject was thought about the 
better, I took to clutching at any 
straw, and hoped that any excep- 
tional emotion I experienced was, 
this time, my long-delayed conver- 
sion. When I saw that that was no 
use I began to pretend, not very 
convincingly, that I was saved, on 
the off chance that by saying I was 
saved I should somehow or other 
touch the secret spring I could 
never find on the iron door of frus- 
tration. Then I should have an 
“Open Sesame.” There was some 
magic, some trick that I hadn’t yet 
hit on. 

That was no use either, so one 
afternoon when I was about eight 
I decided to end it all, to make an 
act of spiritual suicide. I recalled 
that the Bible said, “He who curseth 
his father or mother shall die the 
death.” Very well, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure I would curse 
them both. Solemn and trembling 
and hopeless I uttered the fatal 
words “I curse my father and my 
mother.” But nothing happened ex- 
cept that I had to continue to en- 
dure my spiritual torment. 
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I do not know how many cases 
there are like my own. Probably 
not many, though I think it is like- 
ly that some children have suffered 
even more than I did, simply be- 
cause they did not possess my fac- 
ulty for dismissing the subject from 
their minds. And such childish 
suffering is not a very pleasant 
thought to contemplate. I can only 
say that, though it did not do me 
any permanent harm (though pos- 
sibly a psychiatrist might have a 
different opinion about that), it re- 
sulted in my settling down to a con- 
dition in which, despite all my 
Bible-reading and attendance at 
services, I was almost completely 
removed from the influence of re- 
ligion. What should have warmed 
my young heart froze it; instead of 
tender love I felt stony despair. 


THE CHILD OF THE CHURCH 


Against this I put another pic- 
ture, omitting in doing so every- 
thing that had in the long interval 
led to my deciding to become a 


Catholic. I omit even the period of 
instruction, during which I was im- 
patient only to be received, since I 
had thoroughly accepted the 
Church as my teacher even when I 
was not quite certain about all the 
doctrines she taught. My concern 
here is only with that process dur- 
ing which I was being initiated into 
Catholic life as well as into Catholic 
doctrine. For it should be said that 
though the veil of the catechumens 
has long since been removed, there 
is much about the Church of which 
the catechumen can know nothing 
by personal experience until his re- 
ception. Yet even to study such 
things in theory, or as it were from 
a distance, was to me a series of 
gradual revelations. 
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First there is the Mass. About 
its significance the catechumen is 
certain to know very little, just as 
he will end his days without ex- 
hausting its significance. I knew 
of course of the Real Presence; I 
had read that the Mass was a 
drama; even my Protestant up- 
bringing made me understand that 
it was also the memorial of Christ’s 
death. But only slowly did it dawn 
on me how much more there was to 
know: that in the Mass the action 
is not that of drama but of life; 
that it is not simply a memorial of 
Calvary, or a recurrence or repeti- 
tion or representation of Calvary, 
but Calvary itself. Only slowly did 
it dawn on me that when the priest 
stood at the altar to offer the Sacri- 
fice, all those present partook in 
some degree of his priesthood and 
could join with him as his assist- 
ants. 

To get some idea of what Mass 
means to Catholics it would be well 
for a man to be so placed that he 
could have a view of the faces of 
the congregation. Then he would 
see something entirely different 
from the languid respectability of 
a Protestant church. He would see 
all the faces turned to the altar, all 
eyes intent upon what is being done 
at the altar. To this day any such 
accidental glimpse makes me feel 
at once thrilled and abashed. 

Communion was something for 
which I would have to wait until 
after my reception into the Church. 
But already I began to get a glimpse 
of its staggering reciprocity, where 
is fulfilled the promise of Christ, “I 
will sup with him and he with Me.” 
At the same moment that Christ 
spread for me, as an infinitely gra- 
cious host, the banquet of His love, 
I could give Him entertainment, and 
though inviting Him into the hovel 
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of my heart and selecting possibly 
of my wretched broken crusts the 
meanest for Him, yet find Him 
eager to come. 

And in the cult of Mary I saw 
nothing even remotely like the su- 
perstition of which Protestants so 
often accuse Catholics, and which 
made Henry Adams, because of his 
curious feminist leanings twisted 
awry, patronizingly exult that the 
Middle Ages set the Virgin above 
the Trinity. Whatever veneration 
was paid her was altogether differ- 
ent from the adoration reserved for 
Christ; for though blessed among 
women, she was a creature still; 
and though the Mother of God, at 
an infinite distance below her Son. 
But there was a touching tender- 
ness for the convert in praying to 
one who had become his Mother 
and in asking her to pray for him 
now and at the hour of his death. 

Finally there was a new sense of 
the closeness of God. My evangeli- 
cal upbringing had made a terri- 
fied child fear a just and a jealous 
God, but had done little to make 
that child love Him. My Unitarian 
friends (or at least those who did 
not believe in a personal God) made 
Him inaccessible because they re- 
garded Him as a pantheistic per- 
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meation of the universe. And 
though I had been told that the 
Catholic system allowed an ap- 
proach to God only through the sac- 
raments, I at once discovered that 
nothing could have been further 
from the truth. On the contrary 
this sacramental religion of Catholi- 
cism saw vestiges of God every- 
where. It was a Catholic poet who 
wrote: 


“Short arm needs man to reach to 
heaven, 

So ready is heaven to stoop to 
him.” 


The whole spiritual universe had 
suddenly expanded. Now I knew I 
had angels as comrades marching by 
my side, and in heaven saints who 
were willing to be my friends, and 
those destined for heaven, the souls 
in Purgatory, whom I could aid by 
my prayers and who would not for- 
get me in their own, and dwelling 
in me the Paraclete. It was a great 
family into which I was about to 
enter. And the effect of this expan- 
sion of the universe was to make 
earth become at once a more radi- 
ant and a cosier place than it had 
ever been before. Under the shining 
skies I was at home. 


IN MEMORIAM E. A. M. 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Nw you have gone, and we have closed your grave. 
You would not have us mourn, though mourn we must, 
Remembering with what generous hands you gave 

Gifts that shall blossom yet above your dust. 


Always your armor was kept bright and clean: 
A chivalrous cause, a targe without a stain 
Were yours; and when you smote your sword was keen, 


But left no gall to fester into pain. 
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None ever saw you angry, though your speech 
Was always smoldering passion, tinged with scorn, 
Vehement, open, guileless unto each 
Soul that you ever met since you were born. 


You never sought your profit: even the fame 
You could have won you lightly laid aside, 

Content with an obscure fastidious name, 
Serene and strong and humble in your pride. 


Rarely you laughed, and little joy was yours: 
Instead taut, level courage, desperate peace, 
A fiery faith, the hope that all endures, 
A goodness dour but quite without caprice. 


With children and friends surrounding you, you kept 
Yourself aloof through all the busy day, 

Hugging your dream: your last thought ere you slept, 
“The Lord may come before the dawn is gray!” 


And you were sad, I know, when death drew near, 
You had not seen Christ in His glory come; 

But weary, composed and grave, untouched by fear, 
You faced the dark that was the road to home. 


The sable plumes that swept above your bed 

Numbed vigorous hand and brain and stilled your lip; 
And falling apart, not living and not dead, 

We watched you slowly into the chasm slip. 


O holy, candid, disappointed heart, 
Take what your children found so hard to show 
From him you thought was driven far apart— 
The tender love that all your children owe. 


I of the eight you bore most like in brow 
In carriage of the head and walk to you— 

Though weak where you were strong—salute you now, 
I who fulfilled you more than you ever knew. 


For I—in love I speak—contrived to find 
What your frustrated ardor felt as need, 
The happy humor of the Catholic mind, 
The luminous freedom of the Catholic creed. 


But now that, being dead to earth, you live 

In God, through heaven’s unclouded eye you see: 
Take what I never could so fully give 
Before I felt you drawn so close to me. 














THE DRAMA 


By EvupHEeMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


FOLK DRAMA 


HERE are a great many queer 

people in our country, At one 
time, for dramatic purposes, they 
seemed to be concentrated “out 
West” or “way down East.” Now 
the odd corners are beginning to be 
dusted up and the dust heaps prove 
rich in strange minerals. Eugene 
O’Neill revealed the values of 
humble folk in the streets and the 
fo’castle. The Labor Theaters fol- 
lowed his lead but loaded it with 
propaganda, and propaganda is a 
heavy cargo. Such a roaring melo- 
drama as Stevedore managed to 
keep it afloat but most of the 
other ventures succumbed to the 
“Unions” and the inevitable strike 
and massacre of the innocent that 
came in Act III. Then Tobacco 
Road arrived without any message 
at all except its apparent truthful- 
ness. That dust heap has made 
cleanliness seem obsolete. 

This season has started with two 
folk dramas, that have no child 
labor or scabs or strikes nor the 
usual element of pure gloom. In 
fact in Missouri Legend we see the 
banker worsted and the stricken 
widow salvaged. That is the mis- 
sion of Mr. Jesse James. 

Jesse is a fine specimen of a rob- 
ber with a conscience. He seems 


made to order for a Gilbert and Sul- 
livan score, a steady Church mem- 
ber, abhorring drink and strong 
language with sturdy domestic in- 
stincts and a shrewd sense for a 
joke. 


When he pays off the wid- 


ow’s mortgage, he waylays the 
mortgagor, and when he drops in 
to pay off his bank loan, his dis- 
appointment over the president’s 
ethics, causes him to empty the 
safe. But it doesn’t seem quite fair 
to have a Jesse James play with 
never a glimpse of a train and 
though there is good characteriza- 
tion and dialogue to Miss Ginty’s 
train robber drama, the action is 
much slower than the hero—played 
most satisfactorily by Dean Jagger. 

Big Blow lives up to its title. 
From the moment the curtain dis- 
closes the Nebraskans who have 
trekked down to a farm in Florida, 
the atmosphere is unusual and ar- 
resting. Florida Crackers are a new 
breed on the stage. As the young 
Nebraskan, Wade, surveys the 
shanty for which he had traded his 
good log house up north, slouching 
figures begin to appear round the 
corners. A girl’s face peers down 
from the roof. “What kind of 
farming do you do round here?” 
asks Wade. “Have my game 
cocks,” says Jelks. With north- 
western energy, Wade sets to work. 
His first big bean crop is stolen by 
night.. The bugs get the peas. He 
is warned, as a “furriner,” to move 
out. At the Holy Roller meeting, 
the whole crowd turn on him for 
trying to save a Negro from a lynch- 
ing. But no one has reckoned on 
the “Big Blow.” Its realism may 
be a little painful for those who 
have just passed through our hur- 


























ricane in the East for the sound 
effects have been loaned by Sam 
Goldwyn. The wind does certainly 
blow, and between the acts the or- 
chestra takes up the refrain. 

So curious are the native sketches 
in this dramatization of Theodore 
Pratt’s novel that it was suggested 
that he had neglected them for the 
sake of his story. Perhaps the best 
compliment is to agree that one 
would like to see a little more of 
them all. The heroine, the orphan 
of another “blow” is as unusual as 
the rest. Like Leonie in Dame 
Nature, Celie Partin at fifteen takes 
care of herself but is wiser than 
her years. Celie wears a dress of 
flour sacking. “So did I when I 
was a young ’un,” remarks Aunt 
Jane. “Turn round — yes, I had 
‘SELF RAISING,’ too, on the back 
seam.” It was Aunt Jane who had 
killed the Indian who tomahawked 
her father in the old Nebraskan 
days. The rifle is brought to Flor- 
ida where it plays an important 
part. Aunt Jane herself is a role 
that warms the heart. 

Well played and well staged, Big 
Blow means more congratulations 
to the Federal Theater. It’s a 
wholesome Tobacco Road with 
more excitement and a_ pleasant 
taste, folk drama that deserves a 
run. 


Missourt LEGEND. — At the Em-. 


pire. 
Bic BLow.—At the Mazine Elliott. 


THe Fasutovus Invatip.— The 
Kingdom of Heaven, according to 
Messrs. Hart and Kaufman, does 
not include a theater but, as actors 
are unusual people, the heavenly 
management permits them to haunt 
earthly stages. Unlike live actors 
who always want to do the acting, 
the decorative specters, Doris Dal- 
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ton and Stephen Courtleigh, find 
their neo-celestial happiness in be- 
coming “first nighters.” On their 
passes, we slip in to watch two 
decades of vivid dramatic history, 
from the opening of the Alexandria 
Theater in New York in 1900, when 
the best society in pompadours and 
trailing satins grace its boxes to the 
Alexandria’s decay in motion pic- 
tures, its degeneration in burlesque 
and its hope for the future in an 
idealistic group of young actors to 
whom the Invalid and the ghosts 
look for fresh life. Everything, it 
seems, has always conspired to kill 
the theater: Teddy Roosevelt, bi- 
cycles, motor cars, pictures, Holly- 
wood, radios, speculators, unions— 
another Roosevelt. “It was just the 
same in my day,” remarks Will 
Shakespeare who drops in for a 
chat, “there was archery and bear 
fights and boating and Queen Bess. 
But the theater survived Her 
Majesty and Cromwell and the 
Renaissance and the Wars of the 
Roses.” We were a bit surprised 
to hear Will speak so derogatively 
of the Renaissance and rather 
startled to hear him mention the 
Wars of the Roses as, according to 
our historical calculations, they 
were over a century before the Eng- 
lish Theater proper began,’ but 
Will never did care much for 
school. 

The Fabulous Invalid is a Living 
Newspaper in technicolor. Just as 
in One Third of a Nation, the wick- 
ed old house is the center of the 
action, so the Alexandria is really 
the playwrights’ protagonist al- 
though the title indicates a more 
abstract concept. Curiously enough 
Messrs. Kaufman and Hart seem to 
have involved themselves in a Scho- 


1 Wars of the Roses (1455-85). Gammer 


Gurton’s Needle (written c. 1559). 
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lastic snarl and had they argued 
out with the Schoolmen whether it 
was universalia post or ante rem, 
whether it was the particular or the 
universal theater that was the sub- 
ject of their show, they would have 
stood on a firmer foundation. As it 
is they have presented an extraordi- 
nary pageant that brings tension to 
one’s heart strings: the replicas of 
old programs, the glimpses of old 
favorites. The comedy of the 
screeno scene in the movie house is 
as biting in satire as the burlesque 
is brutal. 

Doris Dalton, Jack Norworth, 
Ernest Lawford (Shakespeare), 
Richard Gordon, Stephen Court- 
leigh head a cast of dozens and 
dozens of hard working, clever 
younger players and everyone who 
loves the theater must pay a bed- 
side visit to the transmogrification 
of the Invalid who is always Fabu- 
lous.—At the Broadhurst. 


LIGHTNIN’.—Fred Stone is cele- 
brating his fiftieth anniversary in 
the theater in a play whose history 
on Broadway is really more inter- 
esting than the actual script. It 
was the dream child of a charming 
old actor whose dreams had never 
come true. But he cherished his 
dream and every time it came back 
from a producer’s office he put 
it in a clean envelope and laid it 
on another desk. The dream had 
cost a good many envelopes by the 
time it reached the Coast but the 
old actor had kept it safe from bit- 
terness which is the death of 
dreams and it was with the smile 
that dreams thrive on that he 
threw it into the compartment of 
two friends who were going back 
to New York. I say “threw” but 
most probably he laid it down very 
tenderly on the upholstered seat 
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that might be its last resting place. 
It is entirely probable that his 
friends took it up with a sigh. But 
to anyone accustomed to MSS., 
every script represents that illusive 
quantity X that conceals a fortune, 
and pretty soon the keen eyes of 
Winchell Smith and John Golden 
detected a sparkle in the character 
of Bill Jones,—a Rip Van Winkle 
of the West, the scamp who had 
nothing to excuse him but his hu- 
mor and his good heart. Golden 
christened him Lightnin’ and 
Smith rewrote the play. The dream 
come true was so much brighter 
than even Frank Bacon had prom- 
ised himself that it left the trium- 
virate dazed with their own per- 
spicuity. Never before had an actor 
been given a whole parade, led by 
the Mayor! Frank Bacon died 
while Lightnin’ was still packing 
houses in its third year. Only 
someone from the Land of Oz 
would dare to continue it at the 
end of twenty years but even Mr. 
Stone is not the liar that Frank 
Bacon used to be— perhaps his 
small stature magnified the lies. 

Lightnin’ never was much of a 
play. It isn’t now but it marks the 
triumph of brave old age that never 
lost faith and is played again by a 
man of the same stamp. Its sound 
old standards are still expressive of 
John Golden and redolent of the 
gentle kindliness that stood for 
Winchell Smith. Long life to it— 
At the John Golden. 


Kiss THE Boys GoopBye.—If you 
like Life, you will like this latest 


by Claire Boothe (Mrs. 
Luce). Life leaves one with few 
illusions; Miss Boothe starts off 
without any. She has followed the 
Behrman recipe of a week-end 
party on Long Island and all our 
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old friends are there: the Holly- 
wood producer, the newspaper mag- 
nate, the liberal cynic, the rich 
young man who lacks brains, and 
the fat radical. Miss Boothe’s radi- 
cal lies on sofas (like Heywood 
Broun) and his socks lack garters. 
One of the most pleasurable mo- 
ments comes when Cindy Lou gets 
in a “snit” and butts him over. But 
best of all is Cindy Lou’s popping 
the Hollywood man in the arm. “I 
just hated to shoot!” says she, “and 
I did aim at your leg.” Personally 
we wouldn’t have minded if she had 
shot the whole party but Cindy Lou 
seemed to like the rich young man 
without brains whose standards in- 
cluded marriage. 

Miss Cindy Lou Bethany comes 
from the real South and her father 
is a senator. She talks a great deal 
about nothing in her softly fluent 
drawl but she isn’t the goose that 
she seems. A Hollywood scout has 
selected her for the great best-seller 
heroine of Kiss the Boys Goodbye, 
confident that a week end with Miss 
Bethany’s conversational overflow 
will make his boss recoil to the 
blonde old-timer of the screen, Myra 
Stanhope, who is his own fancy. 
Cindy Lou polishes the coffin of her 
screen career when she declaims 
the balcony scene from the top of 
the bar in her high school costume 
but when she charges the radical 
and delivers her ultimatum on 
“Yankee polecats” over her victim, 
her dramatic power is obvious. 
That night she has to shoot the pro- 
ducer. The North capitulates be- 
fore the sun rises. For Cindy Lou, 
Mr. Brock Pemberton has chosen 
Miss Helen Claire of Alabama, bet- 
ter known to radio than to Broad- 
way. Whenever one of the cast 
pauses to take breath between 
wisecracks, Miss Claire continues 
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her monologue. Her success is best 
measured by the thriving box of- 
fice. The rest of the company de- 
pict scrupulously the various forms 
of human reptiles they portray. 
Miss Boothe’s smart sayings— 
some new—some old—are the back- 
ground.—At the Henry Miller. 


DaME Nature. — Browning once 
wrote of young love in a tragedy 
called A Blot in the ’Scutcheon: “I 
was so young—I had no Mother; 
God forgot me: so, I fell.” A 
Frenchman has now turned much 
the same situation into a comedy 
based on the natural philosophy of 
Rousseau. A situation, so delicate- 
ly balanced that an ounce too much 
on either scale would overweight 
it, has been saved by the same lack 
of self-consciousness in the writing 
that is apparent in the children’s 
characters. It could only happen in 
Paris, the same Paris of the Sev- 
enth Heaven but this time it is no 
taxi driver but an old window 
cleaner who mothers the little or- 
phan, Leonie. Leonie, who is fif- 
teen, has been left a tiny stationery 
shop by the aunt who gave her shel- 
ter, but no affection. From the 
school near-by, the boys come at 
lunch hour for their supplies and 
that is how Andre and Leonie meet. 
Andre has a father and mother and 
a fairly luxurious home but he is 
really as lonely as Leonie for his 
father and mother can never agree. 
Andre is sixteen. It is the window 
cleaner who senses that Leonie 
needs some care but no one is pre- 
pared for what the doctor discovers 
—least of all, the doctor. Leonie 
and Andre accept the verdict in be- 
wilderment.. Their innocence is 
complete—as complete as Peter 
Pan in French idiom. 

Andre is always called “Baby” 
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by his mother who insists that he 
still wear short pants and it seems 
a thoroughly French invention that 
Andre’s son should arrive while his 
mother is having him entertain with 
puppets at a children’s party. It 
is not until Andre has managed to 
support his little family for some 
months by all sorts of extra work, 
plus his allowance, that his parents 
discover the truth—in a thoroughly 
French manner. “I always thought 
he’d begin by smoking,” says 
Andre’s mother who begins to plan 
the wedding but the father suggests 
the bridal party will look more like 
a First Communion! As this im- 
plies that Andre had had religious 
instruction, it seems odd that nei- 
ther he nor Leonie had felt the need 
of the sacraments. 

The play has been sympatheti- 
cally translated by Patricia Collinge 
and directed by Worthington Miner, 
whose tiny son inspires much ap- 
plause. Lois Hall is the gentle little 
Leonie and Montgomery Clift, An- 
dre. They are well seconded by 
Morgan James as a friendly school- 
boy. The parents are in the capable 
hands of Jessie Royce Landis and 
Onslow Stevens. This is the first 
Theatre Guild production of the 
season.—At the Booth. 


Sinc Out THE News.—Even if 
this is a New Deal revue, it might 
induce Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire to smile. From the moment 
that the angel floats down at the 
prayer of the Republican leaders 
and loses his wings when he be- 
comes their candidate, the bias of 
the politics is frank but the Con- 
gressional Minstrel Show is an im- 
partial burlesque and the Marx 
Brothers in the White House ex- 
plaining the F. L. O. P. Plan cater 
to the best Republican prejudices. 
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It may be noted here that Groucho’s 
explanation of the Pink Slips that 
bring prosperity to everyone seems 
highly logical compared to the new 
$30-every-Thursday Plan in Cali- 
fornia. 

This revue is related to Pins and 
Needles in so far that the songs are 
by the same melodious Harold 
Rome and have the “social signifi- 
cance” that gave “bite” to the words 
of the Garment Workers but it is 
very obvious that the pretty chorus 
of Sing Out the News belong to an- 
other Union! When Messrs. Kauf- 
man and Hart put on their spec- 
tacles to look over current events 
they do it with a kindly wink that 
is lacking at the Labor Stage but 
simplicity also marks their staging 
—simplicity tempered by the gay 
but impeccable taste of Jo Miel- 
ziner and John Hambleton, — the 
ace of costume designers. The 
sponsors of this intelligent revue 
have also had the astuteness to 
leave their two Negro numbers 
purely Negro instead of bedizened 
mulatto distortions of black and 
white. To the lilting refrain of 
“One of These Fine Days,” there is 
shown a Harlem street scene while 
one of the gayest moments of the 
evening is the christening party of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones, with 
Rex Ingram as the beaming parent. 
We haven’t time to tell of the bal- 
let of the little Liberal or of the 
cataclysmic glimpse of our dynamic 
little Mayor or of Mr. Loeb pulling 
rattlers out of his hair on the old 
prairie while he dreams of the 
Bronx where “the only cow we see 
is under good gra-vee.” Hiram 
Sherman’s deprecating humor is a 
good foil for Mr. Loeb. We wonder 
if in the Dance of Peace and the 
Diplomat, poor Pax now makes use 
of the Chamberlain umbrella to 

















help herself back on her pedestal? 
—At the Music Box. 


You Never Know. — There was 
once a dull little play called By 
Candlelight which even cast a pale 
shadow over such luminaries as 
Gertrude Lawrence and Leslie How- 
ard. It also flickered for a while 
on the screen with Lukas; was 
nearly quenched as a musical last 
spring on the road, but, with the 
persistence of a candle that knows 
no bushel, it is now serving as a 
tenant at the Winter Garden for 
the Shuberts, with the ambiguous 
title You Never Know. We do 
know very well, however, that By 
Candlelight, true to its pale tradi- 
tion, has managed to take the 
bright edge off Cole Porter’s music; 
to blur the comedy of Clifton Webb 
and still the vibrations of Libby 
Holman. Only the imperturbable 
Rex O’Malley seems undismayed by 
the general depression while the 
irrepressible spirits of Lupe Velez 
keep her constantly amused— 
usually at her own jokes. Her im- 
personations are a cheering inter- 
lude, so are the Hartmans — the 
burlesque ballroom dancers. But 
why the tale of the valet and maid 
who masquerade as their betters 
has been the temptation for so 
much ineffectual effort, no one will 
ever know.—At the Winter Garden. 


HELLZApopPIN. — But don’t pay 
much attention to the hell! There 
is plenty of “poppin’” of one kind 
or another but the most important 
is to pop in, as a large part of the 
public has been doing ever since 
this agglomerate circus-vaudeville 
opened its cachinnatory career. 
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The press, who evidently attended 
the first night in a state of grave 
sophistication, tried next day to 
cover up their own chuckles but we 
are not at all ashamed to confess 
our own. Messrs. Olsen and John- 
son, the sponsors and collectors of 
this variegated entertainment, know 
more about vaudeville than Mr. 
Dewey does about rackets but 
Johnson and Olsen also love their 
specialty—they love a racket, too, 
in a sensory way. As Mr. Olsen re- 
marks after one of the fusillades, 
“Anyway it keeps the audience 
awake.” 

Perhaps some of us had thought 
that vaudeville was dead but the 
vigor of this production gives 
anemia to the rest of Broadway. It 
offers a bit of everything: clowns, 
magicians, impersonators, Hawai- 
ians, sketches, the best unicyclist 
of the world and a large share of 
the animal kingdom. We were wor- 
ried for a time about the white 
rabbit but at last he jumped out; he 
was in the corpse’s pocket. The 
hens are in the radiator of the Ford 
and the spiders appear in the audi- 
ence. They turn out to be beans 
but their entrance is _ realistic. 
Then there is the girl at the back 
who keeps calling for Oscar—we 
won’t give away her finale — and 
the messenger for Miss Jones with 
a plant that grows into a tree be- 
fore the curtain hides him. We 
won’t mention the young Houdini 
who never does get out of his strait 
jacket, nor the amateur hour with 
the ice cakes, nor the giant in romp- 
ers, nor the—we’ll just remind you 
that if you want to laugh for sheer 
beatific foolishness pop in to Hellza- 
poppin.—At the Forty-sizth Street. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 


Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 





February, 1937 


You Can’t Take It Witn You.— 
This endearing comedy has broken 
a new record in holding its own 
against the screen version. It is 
now to be seen at popular prices.— 
At the Imperial. 


March, 1938 


Our Town.—With Frank Craven 
back, Thornton Wilder’s prize play 
is still taking nightly tourists to the 
hills of New Hampshire. We rec- 
ommend the trip.—At the Morosco. 


On Borrowed Time.—The 
Gramps of Dudley Digges has be- 
come a stage character that will 
long be remembered. So will little 
Pud. This is drama, comedy and 
fantasy mingled in a very modern 
way.—At the Longacre. 


One Tuirp or A Natron.—Still 
one of the most exciting shows is 
this Living Newspaper of the Fed- 
eral Theater.—At the Adelphi. 


BACHELOR Born. — An agreeable 
comedy of English school life but 
no longer with the first excellent 
cast.—At the Cort. 


May 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—With no pul- 
chritude in the chorus but plenty of 
bite to the songs and music by 
Rome, the revue of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers has now become 
a very prosperous production.—Al 
the Labor Stage. 


June 


Wuat A Lire.—This lively com- 
edy of high school students and 
staff will probably be seen for many 
years to come on school stages. 
Broadway likes it, too.—At the 
Biltmore. 

July 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL.—The sets 
and the costumes are delightful, so 
is the music, and the ballets com- 
bine beauty with humor. Then 
there is Zorina and Dennis King 
and Segal and Slezak for comedy. 
Grand entertainment but with one 
regrettable line.—At the Shubert. 























The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe WorLp AND.THE Farru. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





WOMEN MISSIONARIES FROM CHICAGO! 
ATTENTION 


All Invited to Attend 
THE BIG RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


Conducted by 
WOMEN MISSIONARIES FROM CHICAGO 


8 o’clock 


RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


HAT is the message the hand- 

bills bore. They were the first 
things, that stack of mimeographed 
handbills, which we saw when we 
arrived at the long-disused rectory 
in Hinton, Oklahoma, after our 900- 
mile bus trip. We were told that 
we were supposed to go into towns 
with such names as Lokeba and 
Binger and Watonga and distribute 
these outlandish pieces of paper 
and tack up huge posters which 
bore the same message. 

Shades of Aimée Semple McPher- 
son! There we were, dignified 
members of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild of Rosary College, River For- 





est, Illinois. Of course, we had 
come to Oklahoma to do street- 
preaching, but we certainly did not 
feel like women missionaries from 
Chicago. But that is what we were 
and that title is the epitome of a 
month of experiences so unusual 
that they almost reach the height 
of adventure. 

We four Rosarians, the writer, a 
1938 graduate, and Betty Higgins, 
Mary Laurette Spehn and Frances 
Sugrue, members of the Senior 
Class, went to Oklahoma at the 
invitation of the Rev. F. X. Neville, 
state director of Catholic Action in 
Oklahoma, to preach in his four 
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parishes of Hinton, Geary, Watonga 
and Calumet. Arrangements had 
also been made for us to speak in 
the neighboring towns of Lokeba, 
Binger, Bridgeport and Greenfield 
where there are no Catholic 
churches; and in the town of Hydro 
where the Rev. Joseph La Bonte is 
pastor. In addition to these towns 
we held meetings in the Negro par- 
ish in Oklahoma City where the 
Rev. Timothy Murphy is pastor, 
and in a country schoolhouse 
about twenty miles from Hinton. 

The campaign of the Women 
Missionaries was the third street- 
preaching campaign which Rosary 
students had undertaken in the 
diocese of Oklahoma. Since the 
summer of 1935 when the pioneer 
group had gone to the state at the 
invitation of the Rev. Stephen Lev- 
in, “Oklahoma” has been a glamor- 
ous word at our school, and this 
summer’s work in the central part 
of the state did nothing to dispel 
that glamour. We were trained for 
the work by the Very Rev. Reynold 
Hillenbrand, rector of the seminary 
at Mundelein, Illinois, who conduct- 
ed a weekly class in Catholic Evi- 
dence at Rosary. The firm ground- 
ing in concrete Catholic teaching 
which we received in this class, and 
the practical advice and assistance 
which Father Neville generously 
gave us were responsible for the 
greatest part of our success. 

With such adequate preparation 
and fortified by such assurances as 
“You'll find that the people are very 
friendly,” “No one will heckle you,” 
“If they do ask questions, they’ll 
be very simple ones,” we were yet 
not over-courageous as we made 
preparations for our first revival on 
July 5th. 

Lokeba, of the many pronuncia- 
tions, was our initiation into our 
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work. We drove into it from our 
headquarters in Hinton, and found 
a Main Street which could almost 
have served as a set for a Wild 
West movie. Of course the gas- 
stations would have had to be re- 
moved, but there were the side- 
walks overgrown with grass and 
rising at least three feet above the 
dusty street; there were the wooden 
store fronts, and the town vener- 
ables sitting in the shade of that 
peculiar wooden structure which in 
these little towns served as_ the 
equivalent of a store awning. We 
were fascinated by Lokeba, by 
everything in it including the wood- 
en stairs which at intervals led from 
the sidewalk to the street. However, 
at least one woman missionary had 
to struggle with a few inhibitions 
before she could force herself, dis- 
guised though she was by sun- 
glasses and by a huge “farm-hand” 
bandana around her head, to get out 
of the car and begin to tack up the 
revival notices on handy trees and 
telegraph poles. 

Lokeba as noted above was one 
of the “Protestant” towns and for 
this reason we did not want to burst 
upon it at once as subjects of the 
three-crowned tyrant; hence the 
ambiguity of our posters and of our 
replies to the friendly inquiries of 
Oklahomians of all ages and de- 
scriptions who were anxious to 
know the reason for this strange 
invasion of their peaceful hamlet. 
“We just came down to tell you 
folks a little about our religion,” we 
would say and then quickly invite 
them to come to the revival and to 
bring their friends. They usually 
assured us that they would. 

This initial advertising stunt was 
repeated with variations in Binger, 
Bridgeport, Greenfield and Watonga. 
In the towns of Geary, Hinton, Calu- 
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met and Hydro we were known to 
be connected with the Catholics and 
so did not have to be so circum- 
spect about our religious affilia- 
tions. 

Our first revival was unforget- 
table. We arrived in Lokeba just 
at sunset and we took our stand 
in front of the bank across the 
street from the perennial I. G. A. 
store. We set up the portable or- 
gan which we had brought with us 
and this as we found out later was 
one of the surest ways of gathering 
a crowd. Our struggles with the 
organ were very amusing. We 
opened with a rendition of “Come 
Holy Ghost,” which caused a look 
of pain to come across the face of 
our organist, a local youngster of 
considerable musical ability. Then 
we sang “To Jesus’ Heart all Burn- 
ing.” 

After the hymns one of the group 
gave a little talk, the main purport 
of which was the fact that we were 
most happy to be in Lokeba. She 
told the people that we had come 
up from Chicago because we had 
heard so much about Oklahoma, 
and invited them to ask any ques- 
tions they desired either publicly or 
privately after the meeting. A sec- 
ond girl then said the Our Father 
and the revival was on. The talks 
on this first night were on Creation 
and the Ten Commandments. 

Like all the talks, these were ex- 
tremely simple in language and 
presentation and were full of local 
allusions and illustrations. These 
last were very helpful in gaining the 
attention of the people and they 
made the street-preaching more 
realistic. In one of the talks on 
prayer instead of the speaker mere- 
ly stating that our prisons are filled 
with men who never prayed, she 
would say that an investigation at 
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El Reno (a federal reformatory in 
the district) had shown that over 
seventy per cent of the prisoners 
there had never prayed. We used 
the Oklahoma traffic laws and Will 
Rogers and even Carl Hubbell to 
aid us in making our points. 

The talks ranged in length from 
twelve to twenty minutes and al- 
though fifteen minutes was the limit 
set in our class practice, some of 
our audience complained that the 
talks were too short. In between the 
two talks we sang a hymn, usual- 
ly “O, Lord I am Not Worthy,” and 
we always closed with “Holy God, 
We Praise Thy Name.” 

In outline all this seems unevent- 
ful enough, but against the back- 
ground of a quiet evening, the air 
still pulsing with Oklahoma’s in- 
tense dry heat, the sky studded 
with stars and glittering with vast 
sweeps of star-dust, a crowd of men 
in overalls and women in aprons 
sitting on the curbing or in their 
battered cars listening with the 
eager silent attention which chil- 
dren give to a favorite fairy-tale, 
—with all this as background a 
revival becomes a momentous ad- 
venture. 

By the second night of our usual 
three-night stand, it was usually 
discovered that we were Catholics, 
but by that time the feeling of 
friendship, the creation of which 
was our chief motive in street- 
preaching, had been established. 
We were then free to talk openly 
about the Church and Catholic 
practices. 

In our initial talks we strove to 
show how much all Christians have 
in common, emphasizing such 
things as the moral code of the 
decalogue, the belief in the divinity 
of Christ, the necessity of religion, 
the power of prayer, the worth of 
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the home and the sanctity of mar- 
riage. After we had established this 
common basis we could discuss 
such subjects as confession and the 
veneration of the saints to an audi- 
ence which was willing to believe 
that these things were not the hor- 
rors which popular tradition had 
painted them. 

The discovery of our true colors 
was made in various ways. In one 
town one of the men was sure that 
we were Catholics because we were 
“so well educated.” But these kind 
words were balanced by the tribute 
from one of the inhabitants of Bin- 
ger, where the Klan had reigned su- 
preme in its heyday, who said that 
he might have known that we were 
Catholics, although he did 
not assign a reason. One lady was 
reported to have expressed doubt at 
the revelation because she did not 
think that Catholics permitted their 
girls to go out at night. And so it 
went. 

However, the most consistent and 
oft-recurring remark was that these 
people were surprised that Cath- 
olics wanted to be friendly with 
them. Some of them told of hav- 
ing been brought up to fear the 
Church, and all of them had the 
idea that we as a group had little 
desire to even meet non-Catholics. 

There were many types of non- 
Catholics in the audiences. There 
was a farm-woman who brought 
her numerous family into Bridge- 
port in a truck every night. She 
was an earnest Bible student and 
read the good book every day. She 
told us that even though she was 
not very well educated she found a 
great deal of consolation in the 
Scriptures and was very pleased to 
know that Catholics were not 
against the Bible. Then there was 
a belligerent “primitive Christian” 
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who traced his religious pedigree 
back to the Church at Antioch, but 
who nevertheless gave the Pope 
credit for being quite a force in pub- 
lic affairs, and he wanted to know, 
and wanted very vociferously to 
know, why the Pope did not speak 
in every world crisis. A minister’s 
son told us that if anything would 
keep him from joining our Church 
it would be the terrible duty which 
devolves upon Catholics of kissing 
the Pope’s toe. That same night 
we met an earnest Baptist who was 
looking for the true Church, but 
who thought that since John the 
Baptist had come before our Lord 
that his Church must have been the 
true one. Strangely enough he was 
a strong Bible man, believed every- 
thing in the Bible; but probably had 
missed the text about the “latchet of 
Whose shoe.” One old man told us 
that he himself had been born a 
“full-blooded Catholic” and that the 
“daddy-in-law” of his bashful com- 
panion was even unto this day a 
full-blooded Catholic, so apparently 
we were nothing new in his life. 
An old Negro woman who came 
with a friend, and who happened to 
be the only colored Catholic in the 
town of Watonga, gave us a little 
sermon on trust in God; she said 
that “the Lord” had never yet failed 
her and that if we were patient and 
waited He would set everything 
right in His own good time. 

With very few exceptions the 
people showed a friendliness which 
surprised us, and it was this al- 
most universal reaction which con- 
vinced us that street-preaching in 
rural districts done on a large scale 
and in a systematic manner could be 
an immense force in spreading the 
faith. The very enthusiasm which 
these people showed for the poor 
thing which we had to offer them 

















reveals the extent of their spiritual 
starvation. One man and a promi- 
nent Klansman in his day was re- 
ported to have said that one of the 
revivals was the most beautiful re- 
ligious service he had ever seen. 
Yet he and millions like him could 
with a little effort on our part be 
enjoying the supreme beauty of the 
Mass. 

Most of the people we talked to 
spoke of entering a Catholic church 
in the same way we would speak 
of entering some mysterious Orien- 
tal temple. They were frankly in- 
credulous when we told them that 
they were welcome at our services. 
Our ways are still mysterious ways 
to them. 

Our purpose, or better say our 
ambition, was not to make converts, 
because the work of conversion is 
long and steady, and our time was 
regrettably short. What we de- 
sired most was to break through 
the ice of antagonism and ignor- 
ance which surrounds the word 
“Catholic” in most rural communi- 
ties. Street-preaching is one way 
of meeting these people. 

Street-preaching to many Cath- 
olics, especially to Catholics in 
large cities, has a wild and un- 
pleasant connotation. It seems 
very undignified, has no place in 
Catholic communities where the 
most beautiful boulevards are 
graced every mile or so with an 
imposing edifice out of which thou- 
sands of worshipers stream every 
Sunday of the year. Unconsciously 
street-preaching is associated with 
the unshorn “radical” in the local 
“bughouse square,” or with the 
nasal-voiced, tambourine-twanging 
evangelist inviting all and sundry 
to be “washed in the blood of the 
lamb.” We ourselves felt that way 
about street-preaching, it just did 
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not seem to have a place in the 
Church we knew; the Church of 
beauty and order and high dig- 
nity. 

Yet this same Church was started 
on street corners. Our Lord spoke 
in the Palestinian equivalent of the 
village square. St. Paul chose the 
market place to address the “men 
of Athens.” Against these exam- 
ples the old argument of “other 
times, other manners” may be 
brought, but we _ street-preaching 
enthusiasts can say in reply that 
Oklahoma, 1938, may not be “other 
times” but it certainly has “other 
manners.” Street-preaching in cen- 
tral Oklahoma is as much the ac- 
cepted thing as it was in Antioch 
in the first century. Any commu- 
nity which still supports the medi- 
cine show, and still goes to hear 
evangelists whose repertoire in- 
cludes such titles as “Land, Women 
and Cattle’’ and “Dogs” and 
“Things no other Clergyman ever 
Did,” needs the Church. As St. 
Paul said, we must be all things to 
all men; some of our most beauti- 
ful Catholic customs and cere- 
monies are modifications of old 
pagan mores, so there can be no 
harm in adapting a non-Catholic 
technique for our own purpose. 
The fishers of men have to use all 
sorts of bait. 

We, of course, despite the fact 
that we called our meetings “reviv- 
als,” had quite a different approach 
from the genuine revivalists, but 
there was just enough outward 
similarity to disarm the first sus- 
picion that the word “Catholic” 
arouses. One difference which had 
a great appeal to the people was 
the fact that we did not take up 
a collection. 

Each of the four missionaries had 
two or three speeches which could 








be fitted into any order, because we 
purposely kept our manner of pro- 
cedure as flexible as possible so 
that we could make improvements 
as we went along. Thus as the 
work progressed we varied our 
technique having learned by expe- 
rience which subjects interested the 
people most. As instances: we 
originally had separate talks on 
Creation and on Original Sin, but 
we found that these could be com- 
bined more effectively in one talk; 
the Ten Commandments were in- 
corporated into a talk on the Need 
for Religion. 

The most successful innovation 
was the question and answer ses- 
sion which took the place of our 
third revival in Hinton, Calumet 
and Hydro. We paired off and 


asked each other five questions. 
The twenty questions which were 
thus asked and answered were ones 
very commonly asked by non-Cath- 


olics. Typical questions were, 
“Why is not the Bible alone suffi- 
cient for salvation?” “Why does 
your Church teach that Protestant 
marriages are no good?” “Do you 
believe that faith alone justifies?” 
“Why do Catholics oppose the pub- 
lic schools?” The range was from 
questions concerning the necessity 
of Confession to questions con- 
cerned with such matters as why 
we called our priests “Father,” or 
why priests and nuns dress so dif- 
ferently from other people. 

All of these things seemed pain- 
fully obvious to us, but after these 
meetings many people came to tell 
us that matters which had been 
bothering them for years had been 
cleared away by the questions and 
answers. 
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In all our meetings we acted up- 
on the assumption that our audi- 
ence was interested in a friendly 
way in the Church, and we tried 
not to give any sign that we were 
aware of the antipathy which we 
occasionally noted in the crowd. 
This attitude is the only fair one 
to have when dealing with the type 
of people we preached to, that is, 
people in isolated rural communi- 
ties who have seldom had any 
contact with the Church. What- 
ever enmity they have for things 
Catholic has usually been innocent- 
ly acquired, and the only way to 
break it down is to show them that 
we Catholics are not the monsters 
which four hundred bitter years of 
separation have caused us to be- 
come in their minds. 

The results of our campaign 
were, we hope, a better feeling to- 
ward the Church in those parts of 
Oklahoma which we visited, and 
the assurance to the small Catholic 
minority in those communities that 
they did not stand alone. When 
only three per cent of the popula- 
tion is Catholic it is rather easy to 
lose the sense of belonging to a 
world-wide organization. Catholics 
in Oklahoma and in many other 
parts of the country have to fight 
every inch of the way, and any help 
that those of us more fortunately 
situated can give them should be 
given willingly. 

We women missionaries are 
strong advocates of revivals of the 
right sort, and the spread of Ca- 
tholicism is undoubtedly the only 
thing that will revive this country 
so you are “all invited to take part 
in the big religious revival.” 

Dorotny F. GOLDEN. 
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A DictTator’s TActTics 


No one expects a Mussolini or a 
Hitler—or even a Huey Long—to 
seize power by force in the United 
States or in one of the British do- 
minions. Here the danger is from 
a more subtle type—from a disciple 
of Augustus rather than of Julius 
Caesar—from a man who, while 
paying lip-service to existing forms, 
seeks to change their basic sub- 
stance unperceived, rather than 
from one who openly seeks to scrap 
constitutional government. 

That such a man might perform 
as great a service to the United 
States as Augustus did to the Em- 
pire is conceivable—if a man as 
wise, temperate and far-seeing as 
Augustus could be found. In the 
Rome of his day men of all classes 
turned to Augustus and begged him 
to save them and to solve their 
problems. Eagerly they granted 
him all the powers that he asked 
for. They were not interested in 
liberty, but in security. He gave 
them, in addition, prosperity, and 
they worshipped him as a god. 
What they wanted was peace and 
public order—stability rather than 
self-government. He was wise 
enough to provide this and to build 
an administrative machine that was 
efficient and free from corruption. 
His constant preoccupation was to 
pay the utmost respect to old-estab- 
lished Roman institutions and to re- 
vive and revere Roman traditions. 
Thus he divested himself of the ap- 
pearance of a dictator imposing a 
new deal on Rome. At the same 


time he made sure that full and 
final power was concentrated in his 
own hands, even though he dele- 
gated much of this to other officials 
and periodically went through the 
forms of seeking public ratification 
of his acts. So long as he had the 
substance of power he gladly left to 
others its shadow. 

The tolerance, fairness and efli- 
ciency of the new government of 
Augustus comforted those who de- 
plored the passing of the republic 
and who sensed the dangers inher- 
ent in a permanent dictatorship. It 
was not until his successors proved 
the lesson which mankind seems 
never willing to learn—that there 
is no way of insuring the succes- 
sion of a benevolent dictator by an- 
other equally benevolent dictator— 
that the Roman people began to 
realize that the shell of the old Ro- 
man state to which Augustus had 
given a fresh luster housed an en- 
tirely new type of government. The 
new Rome had as little in common 
with Rome of the pre-Julian period 
as Stalin’s Russia had with the Rus- 
sia of the Czars. But so repeatedly 
had Augustus insisted that he was 
merely restoring and rejuvenating 
the old republic, and that his inno- 
vations were based on old tradi- 
tions, that people failed to grasp 
that during his long public service 
he substituted a bureaucracy domi- 
nated by a personal autocrat for 
the old Roman republic to which 
he paid so much tribute. 

Apart from the skill with which 
Augustus reorganized the state, he 
stands out supreme because of his 
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moderation, his unselfishness, and 
his high sense of responsibility for 
the welfare of his people. Probably 
few of his successors, with the pos- 
sible exception of the late Austrian 
Emperor Franz Josef, had Augus- 
tus’s sense of an Emperor’s duty to 
serve. But Franz Josef ruled over 
only a small remnant of the Roman 
empire, and was a man with a me- 
ticulous mind and no vision. 

The Augustan tactics may well 
be attempted by an individual or 
group seeking to transform the 
American form of representative 
government into a collectivist state. 
The only real stumbling block is the 
Supreme Court. A President with 
a large subservient majority in 
Congress can impose such laws on 
the country as he deems necessary. 
If the laws are sufficiently long and 
involved in their wording to con- 
fuse even intelligent critics and 


commentators, it is a simple matter 
for the Administration in power to 
lull all suspicion and stifle opposi- 
tion by insisting in interviews and 
in radio addresses that the new laws 


are entirely in accordance with 
American traditions. Only after 
the new laws have been challenged 
in the courts and, on appeal, 
brought before the Supreme Court, 
can they be effectively checked. 
This is why so many radical re- 
formers have so persistently at- 
tacked the Supreme Court and have 
urged that it be brought under the 
control of the executive branch of 
the government. They know that 
so long as the Supreme Court is 
filled by honorable and fearless 
men, and—fully as important—so 
long as its prestige among the peo- 
ple remains unimpaired, it can hold 
the American form of government 
to its intended pattern, and, in par- 
ticular, it can halt those collectivist 
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laws which by their very nature 
would tend subtly but surely to 
change the fundamental structure 


of the government. 


—From A New Birth of Freedom. By Nicu- 
ovas Roosevert (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). 


-— 
> 





IN THE HOMELAND OF CHRIST 


The child grew 
and waxed strong 
Full of wisdom. 


Jesus advanced 
In wisdom and age and grace 
With God and man. 


With this fact so carefully em- 
phasised for us by the Scriptures, 
we are safe in concluding that the 
human side of Jesus developed ac- 
cording to His circumstances, and 
that the surroundings in which He 
was brought up left their mark 
upon Him. He was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judza, He grew to manhood 
in Nazareth of Galilee; this made 
its impression on Him, stamped in 
a special manner the human way 
He looked at life, and the human 
language in which He expressed it. 
Had He been trained in the crowd- 
ed streets of Jerusalem, or had He 
stayed longer years in Egypt, 
though the revelation of the Good 
Tidings would have been the same, 
yet we may be sure it would have 
been given to us in quite different 
words, with different illustrations, 
possibly even in a totally different 
setting. 

For in Nazareth, more perhaps 
than would have been anywhere 
else, there were cultivated in Him 
those ideas, that imagery, which 
are so strikingly prominent in all 
His teaching; to the end of His life 
Jesus remained a Nazarene. Sur- 
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rounded by its hills on every side, 
perched high above the broad valley 
of Esdraelon, the scene of many a 
battle in the past; beyond which 
rose the mountains of Carmel, and 
Samaria, and Little Hermon, with 
the giant sugar-loaf, Thabor, away 
on the left, Nazareth was a spot to 
make a thoughtful Jewish boy ac- 
customed to broad visions from 
high places and to look down from 
above at the world at large; it was 
more than mere caprice that later 
made the Tempter take Him ‘into 
a very high mountain’ when he 
wished to try Him with the vision 
of the whole world at His feet. 
Again, when, as so often in the 
midst of His public life, we find 
Him stealing hours for rest and 
prayer by hiding Himself in the 
mountains and lonely places, we 
cannot doubt that this was no new 
thing. It was a habit He had learnt 
in the days of His early training; 
in His public life He fled to His be- 
loved mountains, in the morning 
before the day’s work began, in the 
evening when it was over, even as 
any hard-worked man will find rest 
in some familiar haunt of his child- 
hood. Or again when He stood in 
the streets of Capharnaum, and 
spoke of 


Many (that) shall come 
From the east and the west 
And shall sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob 
In the kingdom of heaven, 


we can hear the Man who often in 
His youth had sat on the ridge that 
borders Esdraelon, and had watched 
the caravans passing up and down 
the valley beneath Him, from Acre 
and the Roman galleys eastward, or 
westward from Damascus and the 
further east to the sea. 
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Moreover, Nature around Him 
had many things to lift His 
thoughts into another world. The 
hillsides about Nazareth were wood- 
ed, but not with the giant cedars 
that were common in Lebanon fur- 
ther north; rather, because of the 
shallow soil, it was a district of 
bush and stunted growth. But this 
made only the more abundant the 
birds of the air, not one of which 
would fall to the earth without His 
Father’s will. He had contemplated 
them all; the raven, soaring solitary 
above a mountain-top; the sparrows 
twittering beneath the gables; the 
multitudinous flock, gathering in a 
single tree towards evening, and 
making a stir as if all the winged 
creatures of the earth had found 
their home within its branches. All 
had their wherewithal to live, none 
was in want; unlike poor men who 
earned their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, these playmates of God 
lived for the day and were content. 


Behold the birds of the air 
They sow not 
Neither do they reap 
Nor gather into barns 
And your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. 


Even the hen with her brood in the 
barnyard had won His affectionate 
attention; and beautifully would He 
one day use it to His purpose. For 
it was a memory, and not, for once, 
an illustration before His eyes, that 
found Him the words for His la- 
ment: 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
Thou that killest the prophets 
And stonest them that are sent to 
thee 
How often would I have gathered 
thy children 
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As the hen doth gather her chickens 
Under her wings 
And thou wouldest not! 


There was growing Nature all 
around Him which could not but 
leave its impress on a village boy, 
very different from that of a busy 
city: 


The grass of the field 
Which is to-day 
And to-morrow is cast into the oven 
(And yet which) God doth so 
clothe; 


or again: 


The lilies of the field 
How they grow 
They labour not 

Neither do they spin 
But I say to you 

That not even Solomon in all his 
glory 
Was arrayed as one of these. 


There were the animals. No- 
where does Jesus mention horses, 
for no Nazarene would have owned 
a horse; and seldom would one 
have been seen in Nazareth, though 
in Jerusalem they would not have 
been rare. But there were the 
other beasts of burden; the ox and 
the ass, doing their work, singly or 
yoked together, in the fields or 
about the village; or the camel in 
the distant caravans, the largest 
animal the Boy would have seen, 
so that later He would use it in 
contrast with the smallest: 


Straining at gnats 
And swallowing camels. 


There were the flocks, the snow- 
white but helpless sheep, running 
from strangers, quiet when their 
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master was near; the black-haired 
goats, grazing alongside on the 
hills; at evening all coming home 
and separating, each knowing its 
own pen and its own shepherd. And 
there were the wild beasts; the sil- 
ver fox, the terror of the vineyards, 
which Jesus had seen, as darkness 
fell, creeping up the hill from its 
lair in the rock below; the wolf, 
the shepherd’s terror, coming down 
from its home in the open country 
towards Syria; the pariah dog, the 
scavenger of the village, the de- 
spised of all men; the snake slip- 
ping through the scene, the scor- 
pion under many a stone; all these 
Jesus had come to know as every 
villager knew them, while He grew 
and waxed strong, developing in 
wisdom, age, and grace before God 


and man. 

—From Witnesses to Christ. 
Rev. Atpan Gooner, S.J. (New York: 
Kenedy & Sons). 


By Tue Most 
P. J. 





THE MONK AND THE PuRITAN 


THE monk’s ideal and that of the 
puritan are wholly different, not 
only because the monk does not 
think it right that all men should 
follow his example while the puri- 
tan does, but because the monk re- 
gards his asceticism as a mere nega- 
tive means, the puritan as a posi- 
tive programme. The monk loves 
what the puritan hates. Hence 
while the puritan practises a self- 
destroying asceticism because he 
thinks of it, not as a _ negative 
means to a more complete end, but 
as intrinsically right, the monk 
practises a_ self-perfecting asceti- 
cism to the attainment of a fuller 
completeness. The puritan, the 
manichee, regard whole fields of 
life and experience as bad. The 
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Catholic ascetic regards them as 
good. For him it is a question ulti- 
mately of original sin. He believes 
that fallen human nature is in fact 
biassed towards the material, away 
from the spiritual. To achieve bal- 
ance he has to lean somewhat to 
the other side. And in the degree 
in which that bias makes itself ap- 
parent in him so must his asceti- 
cism be stronger and more urgent. 
Herein lies one of the keys to the 
conduct of the saints. The mightier 
a force, the greater the need of con- 
trol. You do not take sticks and 
straws to dam a Niagara. The 
great saints are great human per- 
sonalities, outstanding as men and 
women, for their immense vitality 
or their genius, who, if they had not 
been saints, would still have been 
driven by an inner élan to some 
high achievement, to a_ position 
head and shoulders above their con- 
temporaries. With a St. Paul or a 
St. Catherine of Siena one is con- 
scious of a mighty power that calls 
for strong guidance and intense 
control. The asceticism of such 
saints was perhaps imperative to 
direct the force of their human per- 
sonalities. There are of course 
thousands of uncatalogued saints 
whose personalities were less vehe- 
ment and whose sanctity was in 
consequence less spectacular. They 
are the homely, consoling saints 
who are never canonised, but who 
make sweet the lives of those who 
come in contact with them. There 
have been, too, saints who were not 
in agreement with humanist princi- 
ples, for sanctity is not infallibility 
and while some have taught doc- 
trines which seem logically to be 
manichaean, others have lived their 
lives on principles which seemed 
logically to be puritan. 

But to return to the principle 


which lies at the root of all true 
Christian asceticism: it is the atti- 
tude of mind which is the formal 
constitutive of humanism. And in 
point of fact if we live in an in- 
humanist age, an age which lacks 
reverence for creatures and created 
beauty, it is very possibly due in 
some measure to the fact that the 
religious vows are unknown or ig- 
nored. One of the quickest ways to 
learn the value of the human body 
is to make a vow of chastity; to ap- 
preciate the world, a vow of pov- 
erty; liberty is nowhere so esteemed 
as in the cloister. There is indeed 
an analogical sense in which the 
spirit of the vows must be expected 
of every Christian, and a realisation 
of the fact would be to the glorify- 
ing of all that humanism stands 
for. M. Rimaud has remarked that 
St. Thomas was content to remain 
in his monastery caring nothing 
apparently for nature and the 
wealth of beauty which is the 
world’s, while significantly Des- 
cartes was always voyaging... . 

Asceticism then is part, and a 
necessary part, of the general 
scheme of completion. It seeks to 
bring out the best by avoiding over- 
development of the part at the ex- 
pense of the whole. The virtues 
tend to make man habitually what 
is best in him. The final perfec- 
tion of the virtuous life is that 
capacity for knowing by a sort of 
intuition, a connaturality in St. 
Thomas’s phrase, which is right, for 
it is a question, in the last analysis, 
of vision. The Wisdom which is 
the gift of the Holy Ghost is the 
power to see with God’s eyes; when 
a man has attained to that he is 
very near the purity and the perfec- 
tion of Paradise. 


—From On Being Human. By Geratp VANN, 
O.P. (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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THE AGE OF THE MASSES 


FascisM, National-Socialism and 
Communism have this at least in 
common, that they are mass-move- 
ments. They may in the end be- 
tray the masses and in fact have 
already in many respects betrayed 
them, but what strength they re- 
tain is due to this fact that the 
vehement impulse of the mass 
which gave them their origin is still 
far from being spent. Mussolini, 
Hitler and Stalin are all men of the 
people and embody in themselves 
the spirit of their respective na- 
tions in the present age. The two 
last are implacably opposed to the 
influence of the Catholic Church or 
of any Christian body on the insti- 
tutions over which they have con- 
trol and they claim for their own 
movements the dignity of a verita- 
ble religion. The Fascist leader 
may not go so far, but the Church’s 
influence on society is only permit- 
ted through her modification of the 
lives and outlook of individuals. 
Not one of them has the Catholic 
outlook possessed by the wildest 
medizval freebooter. 

Nor are their fellow-rulers in a 
much better state. There are men 
of State who are excellent Catholics 
and good Christians but practically 
none who are in a position to apply 
the Church’s teaching to the eleva- 
tion of society. Salazar is doing a 
great deal in Portugal, but that is 
at Europe’s extremity. Imredy 
might do much in Hungary, were 
it not that his country is subject to 
the same pressure which brought 


about the collapse of Austria. 
Franco can help to restore the old 
spirit in Spain, provided that he re- 
gards the Church as a benign edu- 
cator and directive force and not as 
a mere handmaid. The noblest 
Catholic statesman of them all, who 
really had achieved much with lim- 
ited means and against the most 
stubborn resistance — Schuschnigg 
—was the first victim of the new 
barbarians. 

The fate of Austria is indeed the 
most striking example of the ad- 
vance into a newer, rougher age. In 
that small country an attempt was 
made to revive the spirit of Chris- 
tendom and the Catholic order, as 
it were, in miniature. It failed be- 
cause there, as over the greater 
part of Europe, politicians simply 
did not comprehend the meaning of 
Catholicism as a way of life. It 
failed because the more powerful 
classes either saw the Church as a 
mere adjunct to the State or main- 
tained an outlook which strangely 
mingled nineteenth century Liber- 
alism with National-Socialist fer- 
vour. Above all, it failed because 
it had not been able to win over the 
masses and because the few capable 
educators had not had the means or 
the time to lift up the people to a 
healthy Christian view of society. 

The new age is the age of the 
masses and the failure of the lib- 
eral politicians even to provide a 
temporary solution of their prob- 
lems is a sign of the gravity of the 
crisis. Man does not live by bread 
alone. The German worker may 
have to limit his consumption of 
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butter and many may be starving 
in Soviet Russia, but in both coun- 
tries there is a little attempt to give 
to arduous labour a dignity and 
sanctity which is unknown else- 
where. And in every sphere, even 
while they are continuously exploit- 
ed the masses are striving to ex- 
press themselves. 

The mentality of the age is ex- 
pressed in forms of poetry, music 
and art which are often crude but 
bear unquestionably the character 
of the mass. In Russia all these 
things are professedly proletarian 
and in Germany all art is discount- 
ed which does not in some way re- 
flect the ideals of the National- 
Socialist mass-movement. The 
average film, wildly emotional and 
amoral, at once appeals to the 
crowd and expresses its state of 
mind. Those who look for some- 
thing different in the world of art 
are either in the last stage of lib- 
eral decadence themselves or have 
recourse to the older masters or, 
finally, strive to find a more noble 
realisation of the spirit of the new 
age. An interesting example of the 
last effort is Hindemith’s Opera, 
Mathis der Maler. The period is 
that of the peasants’ war in Ger- 
many, but a great deal of the text 
is equally applicable to modern 
conditions and in its original mean- 
ing describes precisely such a 
mass-movement as is typical of the 
present age. The music is un- 
doubtedly of a higher standard than 
jazz, but it too belongs to the 
twentieth century and is so far re- 
moved from the delicacy of Mozart 
or even the particular grandeur of 
Beethoven that it must be regard- 
ed not merely as the product of a 
later period but of an entirely new 
age. 

Almost without knowing it, it 


seems, we have passed into the at- 
mosphere of a ruder, more primi- 
tive order of things; in fact, even 
such order as we now possess is 
threatened and chaos may come 
upon us at any instant. But we 
must avoid two grave errors; one is 
to attempt to return to an age 
which is gone forever and the other 
to regard the present as wholly bad. 
It is the same fundamental human- 
ity which is involved, the humanity 
created by God, naturally good but 
tainted first by sin and touched 
afterwards by the Divinity of 
Christ, tending always to evil but 
yearning also constantly for com- 
plete union with the Divine. That 
humanity which was once joined to 
the Divinity is the raw material on 
which Christ’s Church works and, 
out of the ruin to which it has been 
led, it will rise again and enter into 
the full glory of the newest age. 


—Epwarp Quinn, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
October. 


in 
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MESMERISM OF WorDS 


WE are all immensely proud in 
England of the fact that a man may 
in his spare time be a Communist 
or a Fascist or anything else he 
pleases. He may lawfully get up in 
Hyde Park on Sundays and plead 
for the violent overthrow of the po- 
litical machine. For we are a lib- 
eral democracy, and it is part of 
Our Sacred Heritage that all men 
should be allowed freely and pub- 
licly to express their convictions 
with as much venom and frenzy as 
they may wish. And the Fascist 
and the Communist are both very 
grateful. What they don’t realize 
is that it’s all really a lark and a 
joke, and that the laugh’s on them. 
They may march in monster pro- 
cession for as long as they like, but 
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they won’t ever get anywhere; they 
won't be allowed to do more than 
organize demonstrations and dis- 
tribute literature, because if they 
did, Our Sacred Heritage, which 
Englishmen Hold Most Dear, would 
be destroyed. Everybody is free to 
express the opinion that there 
should be no freedom of opinion; 
everybody is free to insist that only 
Fascism or only Communism 
should prevail. But while people 
are allowed, if not actually encour- 
aged, to do almost anything that 
won’t make any difference, because 
it shows how Free we are, they will 
never be allowed to succeed in do- 
ing anything that will. That is the 
important. thing to remember 
about our English liberal democ- 
racy. It is not what its adherents 
generally imagine it to be; because 
if it was, it would be self-destruc- 
tive. Anybody is free to carry on 
any sort of political activity, so long 
as it has no effect. That is, we in 
England have one great Right that 
is not enjoyed by members of the 
Less Fortunate Races (except the 


French): the Right to Blow Off 
Steam. 
And it must be so: for either 


there is within a nation some ulti- 
mate and restraining influence on 
the agitation of cliques that are not 
prepared to Play the Game or else 
sooner or later some such clique 
must assume control. If a liberal 
democratic country such as ours is 
really proud of the hospitality with 
which it cherishes snakes in its 
bosom, it must sooner or later suf- 
fer a fatal bite. But it isn’t; what 
it is proud of is its skill in keeping 
a large number of snakes perma- 
nently on a pretty tight piece of 
string. For the truth is that liberal 
democracy is a formulated ideology 
analogous to and necessarily exclu- 
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sive of the various other current 
ideologies. It is a game with rules 
just as rigid as the rules of Fascism 
or Communism; and it depends just 
as much as the most rigid totali- 
tarianism upon keeping its people 
in a sort of trance. 

Its methods are slightly different, 
but very slightly. The Marxist 
ideology attaches a remarkable and 
mystical significance to phrases like 
“dialectical materialism” and “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat”; the 
Germans attach similar significance 
to words like “Fatherland” or 
“Fuehrer.” We use words like 
“democratic” or “progressive.” It 
is all a question of opium for the 
people. Matters have reached such 
a pitch in England that to call a 
man reactionary or non-progressive 
is almost to use a term of abuse, to 
deliver a parting shot to which 
there is no adequate reply except 
denial; while to shout “Down with 
Democracy” is almost as startling 
as to shout “Up with Sin.” But few 
ever stop to think what these words 
and phrases mean, or to wonder 
whether they are being accurately 
employed. 

There are not many nowadays 
who call themselves liberal in poli- 
tics; but nearly all will protest un- 
til their dying day that they believe 
in democracy, and by democracy 
they mean liberal democracy. Yet 
who is truly the liberal — the man 
who, following his Manchester 
Guardian or his News Chronicle, re- 
fuses to regard any political system 
which has rejected the absolute and 
eternal good of liberal democracy 
as anything but the work of Satan; 
or the man who concedes that what 
we call democracy is but one ide- 
ology of many, and that a nation 
other than his own may genuinely 
prefer to reject it? Is there not 
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something funny in the spectacle of 
a man reviling the authoritarian 
regimes when he has raised his own 
politics equally to the status of a 
religion, and invested the word 
“democracy” with a sort of re- 
ligious lustre, making it a virtue in 
his own mind as much as humanity 
and prudence, and more than char- 
ity? Who is really the liberal—the 
man prepared to write among the 
ten commandments “Thou shalt not 
admit anything good of the oppo- 
nents of democracy, for they are the 
children of the Devil,” or the man 
who protests against the tyranny of 
such liberalism? 

Again: who is the reactionary? 
Is he really the man whose politics 
are comprehensively labelled as 
“Fascist”? Or is he the man whose 
politics are a survival of Victorian 
“enlightenment,” and derive ulti- 
mately from the French Revolution 
of a century and a half ago? Is he 
(as we are told) a man like T. E. 
Hulme, who proclaimed that the 
close of an epoch was approaching 
for Europe, and tried as an Eng- 
lishman to look forward into a 
future unshackled by Protestant 
religion and Gladstonian politics? 
Or is he (as one may suspect) the 
man who clings to, who develops, 
who extends to their depressing 
conclusion in phenomena like the 
Left Book Club, the politics of the 
nineteenth century? 


And what is meant by democ- 
racy, the most misty word of all? 
It is too large a question to attempt 
to answer in a paragraph; but it is 
probable that most people would be 
prepared to acknowledge that gov- 
ernment by the people is a myth, 
and that a state is democratic if it 
is governed for the people, provided 
perhaps that the people recognise 
that the government is for them; 
that is, if the government is popu- 
lar. And by any such reckoning, 
Italy is governed today quite as 
democratically as is this country, as 
few who have been to Italy will 
contest. Yet Italy is Fascist, and 
Democracy, with a capital D, is pro- 
claimed on every hand to be the 
complete antithesis of Fascism. 

It is only when the current politi- 
cal catch-words are scrutinised in 
some such way as this that the fact 
emerges that in England we live 
under a regime that is, in the last 
resort, as impossible to evade and 
as intolerant as any on the conti- 
nent of Europe. It may not be so 
obtrusive. But we are being sub- 
jected all the time to a mesmerism 
of words, which makes us as val- 
iantly the champions of our coun- 
try’s political faith as the mesmer- 
ism of Dr. Goebbels makes the Ger- 
mans. It is well to remember these 
things. 


—Micnart Derrick, in The Weekly Review 
(London), September 15th. 














FourtH NATIONAL CATECHETICAL 
CONGRESS 


THE National Catechetical Con- 
gress met in Hartford, Connecticut, 
during the first days of October. 
Conjointly were held meetings of 
the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America and the Catholic Teachers’ 
Institute. The need of militant 
Catholicity was the theme of the 
Congress and Institute. Speakers 
to the teachers insisted that devo- 
tion must be supplemented by 
knowledge to combat “the unbelief 
and cynicism of a _ materialistic 
world.” There was need of an ag- 
gressive program to reach all chil- 
dren who lacked religious educa- 
tion, the teachers were told. 

The Biblical group announced 
progress already made in their re- 
vision of the Reims New Testament. 
A copy of the Gospel according to 
St. John was made available before 
the sessions closed. It was accom- 
panied by a 72-page commentary, 
written by the Rev. Dr. William L. 
Newton, secretary of the Associ- 
ation, professor of Sacred Scripture 
in the Seminary of Our Lady of the 
Lake, Cleveland, Ohio. The Asso- 
ciation elected the Very Rev. John 
A. McHugh, O.P., president for the 
coming year. 

A feature of the Congress was the 
hall of exhibits of various Catholic 
activities. Prominent among them 
were the extensive pamphlet ex- 
hibit of the Paulist Press and the 
exhibit of the Trinity League of 
New York showing the extent and 
bitterness of the anti-God propa- 
ganda in posters and pamphlets 
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which the Rev. Paul B. Ward, 
C.S.P., director of the League, has 
assembled during the last few years. 

During the four-day sessions in 
Hartford it was estimated that 30,- 
000 people attended the Congress. 
There were 22 bishops at the Sol- 
emn Pontifical Mass in the Hartford 
Cathedral on Sunday, October 2d. 
The Most Rev. John Gregory Mur- 
ray, Archbishop of St. Paul, de- 
livered the sermon. He declared 
the procedure for transforming the 
pagan world of our times into a 
Christian world is precisely the 
same as that used by SS. Peter and 
Paul to change the ancient pagan 
world into a Christian world. 

Mr. John Moody of New York 
spoke at the dinner on Monday 
night on “Evidencing the Faith.” 
He said that the laxity and indiffer- 
ence of many Catholics is the great- 
est menace to the Church today. 
Preparation of selected Catholics 
for war against subversive forces 
in this country was urged by Arch- 
bishop MeNicholas; our weapon, he 
said, is Catholic philosophy. Msgr. 
Corrigan, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, said that twenty-five mil- 
lion Catholics in this nation should 
not remain supine and spineless in 
the face of the imperative need for 
militant patriotism. 


- 
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THREATS OF EUROPEAN WAR 


SEPTEMBER was filled with re- 
ports of nations mobilizing and 
from day to day an anxious world 
dreaded the outbreak of armed con- 
flict over the demands of Chancellor 
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Hitler to the Sudeten territory of 
Czechoslovakia. In the middle of 
the month Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain of Great Britain took the 
unprecedented measure of flying to 
meet Hitler at Berchtesgaden where 
they had a three-hour conference. 
He flew back to consult his Cabinet 
and then returned for another talk 
with Hitler at Godesberg, Septem- 
ber 24th. A German memorandum 
was delivered to Mr. Chamberlain 
which he promised to transmit to 
the Government of Czechoslovakia. 
No course was open to the latter 
country but to accept, though sev- 
eral tense days followed the Godes- 
berg conference. 

President Roosevelt issued two 
appeals, the first asking Hitler and 
Benes to negotiate, and then, a few 
days later, an appeal to Hitler pro- 
posing a conference of all involved 
in Europe, and stating that resort- 
ing to force would be “unjustifi- 
able.” The following day Hitler 
halted his war moves and called 
upon Premier Mussolini, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain and Premier 
Daladier of France, to meet him in 
Munich; the Italian Premier is 
credited with having persuaded the 
Fuehrer to have this four-handed 
conference, in a personal telephone 
conversation from Rome. The text 
of the Four-Power Accord was pub- 
lished September 30th, agreeing to 
the German annexation of the 
Sudeten territory, to be occupied by 
stages beginning October Ist; pro- 
vision was made for an interna- 
tional commission to decide on dis- 
puted areas in Czechoslovakia. 

The Catholic Germans in_ the 
Sudeten territory did not favor the 
Anschluss. Their leader, Herr Em- 
manuel Reisenberger, in a radio 
speech some days before the Mu- 
nich Accord, was quoted as saying 


that the Benes Government had 
made propositions guaranteeing 
equality of treatment, liberty and 
peace. 

Hungary and Poland both pressed 
their claims for regaining territory 
belonging to them before the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Polish troops occu- 
pied the coal and steel towns in the 
Teschen district. Hungary claimed 
over four thousand square miles 
and would gain a population in- 
crease of some 800,000. Germany 
was awarded pieces of territory by 
the international commission that 
were admitted to be dominantly 
Czech, but they connected regions 
that had a German majority. 

Two questions were repeatedly 
asked after the first of October: 
Will the author of Mein Kampf be 
content with what he has thus far 
been able to seize? Did the Munich 
Accord bring about peace or only a 
truce? 
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REPARATION MARCH BY MEN OF 
LONDON 


To atone for the insults offered to 
Almighty God by the Atheist Con- 
gress in London in September, the 
Catholic men of London organized 
a silent march on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 18th, from Southwark Cathe- 
dral to Westminster Cathedral. The 
distance is only a mile and a half, 
but the procession was three miles 
long and it was estimated there 
were 45,000 men who walked in si- 
lence across Westminster Bridge. 
At the end Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament was given four 
times, once in the Cathedral and 
from three different vantage points 
to the thousands who could not 
crowd into Westminster. A large 
crucifix was borne at the head of 
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the procession and this was the 
only emblem displayed. 

Catholics of the Island of Malta 
and the Catholics of Holland sent 
messages, pledging their union with 
those of England in the reparation 
service, and an Irish pilgrimage at 
Lourdes did the same. 

A telegram to Cardinal Hinsley 
expressed the hope of the Supreme 
Pontiff that the prayers of repara- 
ticn would obtain from the Sacred 
Heart universal peace and the reign 
of Christ in the hearts of men 
throughout the whole of human so- 
ciety. 

An article on the Congress may 
be found on Page 198 of this issue 
of Tue CATHOLIC Wor_LD. 
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Nazi ATTACK ON CARDINAL INNITZER8 


His Eminence Theodore Cardi- 
nal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, 
who attempted to placate the Hitler 
regime by acceding to the German 
conquest of Austria last spring, 
found after a few brief months that 
his attempts at friendship brought 
no favors to the Church from this 
anti-religious Government. Late in 
September a pastoral letter signed 
by the Cardinal and seven bishops, 
was read in the churches. It ac- 
knowledged their disappointment 
that their conciliatory efforts had 
brought nothing but repression and 
persecution; religious education of 
youth was made almost impossible, 
priests could not administer the 
sacraments to political prisoners, 
and civil marriage was compulsory. 
Running true to form, the Govern- 
mental authorities forbade publica- 
tion and distribution of the letter. 

Early last month, October 7th, a 
service for Catholic youth was held 
at St. Stephen’s Cathedral. It was 
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estimated that over 10,000 congre- 
gated in and around the Cathedral. 
The Cardinal preached a stirring 
sermon. Clashes between bands of 
youth and Nazi sympathizers were 
reported but there were no serious 
disturbances till the following night 
when crowds of Nazis besieged the 
Cardinal’s palace, stoned the win- 
dows, broke into the building and 
threw out numerous pieces of fur- 
niture and set them afire in St. Ste- 
phen’s Square. A United Press dis- 
patch stated: “The rioters, many of 
whom wore uniforms of the Nazi 
type, screamed threats to ‘kill all 
the priests’ as they ran through 
the palace throwing paintings and 
crucifixes into the fire. Near-by po- 
lice and military stood aside for 
forty minutes until riot-squad cars 
arrived and dispersed the mob, 
which had grown to about five thou- 
sand persons.” The Cardinal’s 
forehead was cut by flying glass 
from a window broken by the mob. 

There were further Nazi demon- 
strations the following night but no 
rioting. Groups of the Hitler Youth 
Movement beat drums and sang 
war songs in front of the Cathedral 
while services were going on inside. 
Police and Storm Troopers kept the 
crowds under control, while secret 
police agents and detectives guard- 
ed the Cardinal and his partially 
wrecked residence. Two days after 
the riot the Government expressed 
“regret,” and announced that the 
leaders had been arrested, but, they 
added, the authorities were investi- 
gating whether and to what extent 
provocative elements, acting upon 
foreign instigation, may have been 
at work creating these incidents, 
and they added they were also in- 
vestigating the circumstances of the 
sermon of His Eminence which had 
led to the rioting. 
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The following day, the September 
Pastoral Letter appeared in pam- 
phlet form. Then the Vienna Nazi 
newspaper for the first time carried 
a bitter attack on Cardinal Innitzer, 
and a poster issued by the Cardinal 
calling on all Catholics to have their 
marriages performed by the Church 
as well as by the civil authorities, 
was confiscated as “provocative.” 
Msgr. Cesare Orsenigo, Papal Nun- 
cio to Berlin, flew to Vienna to see 
the Cardinal, and, of course, made 
his report to the Vatican. 

It had been forecast that when 
the Nazi Commissioner for Austria, 
Joseph Buerckel, who was reported 
to be a Catholic, returned to Vienna, 
there would be a speedy end to the 
“Innitzer crisis.” 

Herr Buerckel did return and 
“solved” the crisis by delivering an 
inflammatory speech assailing the 
Cardinal and “political clergy,” 
and proclaiming new restrictions 
against the Church, as, for exam- 
ple, forbidding preparatory semi- 
naries. One of the charges leveled 
against His Eminence was that he 
was a friend of the Jews and had 
addressed a letter to a rabbi with 
the salutation, “Herr Colleague.” 

A week after the riot, ’Osserva- 
tore Romano, when it had received 
a complete report of the happening, 
commented editorially as follows, 
according to an Associated Press 
translation: “Comparison of the of- 
ficial communiqué describing the 
event as of an extremely limited 
nature, and the punishment im- 
posed, with the extremely grave 
truth of the circumstances, which 
were justified and condoned with 
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the impudent excuse of Catholic 
provocation, demonstrates this: 

“Quite far from providing ade- 
quately for respect of and liberty of 
religion and the Church, for the 
security of persons and things 
sacred, for the very good name of 
a civilized country, there is as- 
sumed, even more than responsi- 
bility for violence, the defense of 
its perpetrators, adding to the bru- 
tal aggression the lying denuncia- 
tion of its victims to public hatred.” 

The next move of the Nazis was 
an inspired newspaper blast against 
Catholic Church property in Aus- 
tria, with the remark that “it does 
not seem easy to socialize and in 
some way make useful to the com- 
munity,” this property which, for 
many centuries, of course, has been 
at the service of the community. 

Monday, October 17th, there was 
rioting in Salzburg similar to the 
disgraceful events in Vienna; there 
were derisive shouts under the win- 
dows of the episcopal residence, and 
it was reported that missiles were 
thrown through the windows. 
Speaking the following day, by 
radio, to the American Eucharistic 
Congress in New Orleans, the Su- 
preme Pontiff undoubtedly referred 
to these sad events when he said 
there are many things that give him 
cause for fear and anxiety. He 
added, however, that he could dis- 
cern a promise of better things for 
the universal Church in the re- 
flowering, amongst Americans and 
almost all other peoples, of Eucha- 
ristic love and the daily increase of 
ardent devotion for the august Sac- 
rament of the Altar. 











Two previous articles have 
shown M. J. HILLENBRAND, young 
student of international law at Co- 
lumbia University, to be a keen ob- 
server of the working of our na- 
tional laws as well. In his vividly 
written “Labor and the Courts To- 
day” he discusses a very pertinent 
subject with a familiarity engen- 
dered by recent personal experi- 
ence. Whether we agree with him 
or not, he certainly makes us think. 

In writing “The Bereaved” so 
near to the twentieth anniversary 
of the Armistice, Nevite H. Watts 
harks back to his service with the 
Captain Sherwood Foresters in the 
World War. At present classical 
master at Downside School, he is 
an occasional contributor to the 
Dublin and Downside Reviews as 
well as to our own pages, and is 
the author of Cicero, Pro Archiaete, 
Pedant Poems, etc. 

As we read Rev. Joun T. GIL- 
LARD’s stirring challenge, “Racism 
Rampant in the United States,” we 
reflected sadly that gone are the 
days when we could sit back in our 
armchairs and let the world roll 
merrily on. And armchairs were 
never more comfortable! Nobody 
speaks with more authority on the 
Negro question than does Father 
Gillard, assistant to the Superior 
General of the Josephite Fathers 
and editor of The Colored Harvest, 
their official organ; author of The 
Catholic Church and the American 
Negro, The Negro American and 
scores of pamphlets on the subject; 
and an indefatigable worker in their 
behalf. He is now observing con- 


ditions in the far South and on his 
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return we may hope to hear some- 
thing of his findings. 

READING JOSEPH J. REILLY’s “A 
Daughter of Addison” we came to 
the conclusion that after all we 
must betake ourselves to the arm- 
chair at times to properly savor the 
joys of fine writing. It is just about 
eleven years ago that Dr. Reilly told 
us of “A Forebear of Addison,”— 
Thomas Overbury,—and this 
Daughter of Addison, to whom he 
pays such high tribute, would seem 
indeed to have inherited the Fore- 
bear’s keen, ironic humor and 
power of characterization. Dr. 
Reilly whose prodigious activity is 
a constant source of wonder to us 
has recently returned to his duties 
at Hunter College from his summer 
home in Madison, Conn. 

ONCE more we are up out of our 
armchair erect and frightened this 
time by A. I. S.’s “National Social- 
ism a Religion.” The very things 
that lend authority to this article 
demand its anonymity, but the au- 
thor knows whereof he speaks. 

THAT our “gray hairs may pur- 
chase us a good opinion” we com- 
mend for careful reading the open- 
ing paragraphs of Josepn H. Ficu- 
TER’s “The Poem of Death, Set to 
Music.” It is a hopeful sign of our 
American culture to find a con- 
tributor of articles on economics so 
well rounded as to write equally 
well on the fine arts. Mr. Fichter 
protests that in our September 
number we promoted him prema- 
turely to a professorship. It was 
probably our prophetic sense, but 
for the moment he is a simple (not 
so simple) graduate student work- 
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ing in sociology and philosophy at 
St. Louis University. Several of the 
articles he has given us are includ- 
ed in a book to be published in the 
near future under the interesting 
title Roots of Change. 

Tus is something of a family 
number for the gifted MAYNARDS as 
you will see as you read on. SARA 
(Mrs. THEODORE) writes her poign- 
ant “So Wayward Is the Wind To- 
night” probably out of traditional 
memories, having lived in South 
Africa in her younger days, and 
Mr. Maynard’s parents having been 
missionaries in India, where he 
himself was born. Mrs. Maynard 
is the author of a novel and of a 
play called Brady which was pro- 
duced in Dublin by the Abbey 
Players. 

HAVING spent eight summers in 
a part of Czechoslovakia where 
Germans abound, and having writ- 
ten a very well received life of 
Benes, Statesman of Central Eu- 
rope, the HONORABLE PIERRE 
CraBitEs (“A Master Stroke of Psy- 
chology”) is surely the man to give 
us the background of the present 
international crisis. Since his res- 
ignation from the Mixed Tribunal, 
in Cairo, Egypt, Judge Crabités has 
been special lecturer in the Law 
School of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity in Baton Rouge. At present 
he is making a five weeks’ tour 
through various states under Ro- 
tary Institute auspices and lectur- 
ing to University audiences at 
Georgetown, Randolph-Macon and 
Washington and Lee. 

WeE confess to being much 
thrilled and impenitently compla- 
cent about ourselves this month, 
and the reason is our contents 
page. Not the least timely and 
thrilling contribution is G. M. Gop- 


DEN’S account of “The International 
Godless Congress” in London. A 
loathsome four days it must have 
been! And it may happen here! 
So we would arouse our readers to 
their personal responsibility in see- 
ing that it does not. If we had an 
army of G. H. Goddens there would 
never have been such a Congress, 
so alert and active is she in sensing 
and so adroit in fighting the forces 
of atheism. 

In “Two Pictures” we are happy 
to give our readers two chapters in 
the autobiography of a friend and 
contributor of many years stand- 
ing and one who has attained a dis- 
tinguished place in contemporary 
literature, THEODORE MAYNARD, 
Litt.D., Ph.D. Under the title The 
World I Saw the complete volume 
is to be published later this month. 
Dr. Maynard’s health still does not 
permit him to resume teaching, but 
mayhap literature is the richer 
thereby as his pen is constantly 
busy. 

Poets: “Two Pictures” seems to 
tell us that it is of his Mother that 
Dr. MAYNARD writes so delicately in 
“In Memoriam E. A. M.” Another 
memorial poem that belongs of 
right in these pages is Rev. GERALD 
M. C. FitzGERALbD’s “So That He Re- 
main,” worthy in insight and ex- 
pression of him who inspired it. 
Father Fitzgerald is Superior of the 
Seminary of the Holy Cross at 
North Easton, Massachusetts, and 
new to our pages. KATHERINE 
Burton (“November Eleventh”) is 
known to us both in poetry and in 
prose. Having produced the very 
successful Sorrow Built a Bridge, 
she is now about to publish another 
book, this one dealing with Brook 
Farm and promising to be equally 
successful. 
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King of the Beggars. By Sean 
O’Faolain. New York: The Viking 
Press. $3.50. 

Daniel O’Connell belongs among 
those immortals whose personali- 
ties so crown their achievements 
that legends arise attributing to 
them almost superhuman powers 
until even their faults and weak- 
nesses assume a kind of grandeur. 
In O’Connell’s case his aims, meth- 
ods as an agitator, dynamic powers, 
his very faith and race evoked an 
opposition so furious that it could 
arise only in a period rent by the 
birth-throes of reform. Although 
in his own day he was the object 
of idolatry on one side and of in- 
credible detraction on the other, 
history has named him not only a 
national hero but a world figure, 
and the magnitude of that tribute 
to his genius has, curiously enough, 
made us lose sight of the nature 
both of the man and his achieve- 
ments. 

Lord Shrewsbury once taunted 
O’Connell with being the King of the 
Beggars and it is significant of the 
point of view from which this book 
is written that that gibe is made 
O’Connell’s glory. Abandoned by 





their natural leaders on the fall of 
Limerick in 1691, the Irish people 
“were treated by the Williamite 
conquerors as helots under the in- 
famous code known as the Penal 
Laws.” Through the eighteenth 
century this helot population multi- 
plied until it numbered eight mil- 
lion by the end of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. “It was 
these people, without hope, without 
a leader, without the slightest po- 
litical sense, slaves in their own 
land whom O’Connell took and 
fashioned into a modern democ- 
racy.” 

Mr. O’Faoladin has two aims in 
writing this book: one is to trace 
the rise of Irish democracy, the 
other to present a just and candid 
psychological portrait of the Lib- 
erator. In each aim his success is 
undeniable but as Mr. O’Faolain is 
a novelist rather than a biographer, 
a poet rather than an historian, this 
study gives chief satisfaction as it 
reveals O’Connell’s mind and pre- 
sents the dramatic moments of his 
career. Its weaknesses are (his- 
torically) its scarcely adequate 
treatment of O’Connell’s struggle 
after 1829, especially the rise of the 
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Young Irelanders and the conflict 
of his views with theirs, and (psy- 
chologically) such insistence on 
O’Connell as “the greatest of all 
Irish realists” as leaves certain as- 
pects of the man difficult if not im- 
possible to account for. The reader 
who knows little or nothing of Irish 
history at that period will be wise 
to read first a more factual life, 
such as Denis Gwynn’s. That done 
he will take up this book with a 
clearer understanding of the march 
of events and their interactions and 
will finish it with a greater appreci- 
ation of its virtues. When all is 
said, those virtues remain striking: 
a passionate belief in liberty, pity 
for the underprivileged, psychologi- 
cal insight, intellectual honesty, and 
a sense of drama so unfailing that 
at times the reader catches his 
breath and his eyes fill with tears, 
not the tears of sentimental indul- 
gence but those of burning indigna- 
tion at injustice and of admiration 
for a fight for freedom almost in- 
credibly heroic. 

This may not be the last word on 
O’Connell and his accomplishment 
but no one who finds fascination in 
the mystery of personality and puts 
hope in the mighty democratic ex- 
periment can afford to miss it. 

 & & 


Triumph Over Pain. By René Fiilép- 
Miller. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50. 

A drawing by Pieter Breughel 
(1559), a caricature by Rowlands 
(1785) and a picture by Fra Gia- 
como du Beaulieu (1600) in the 
present volume picture vividly the 
agony suffered by men and women 
from the surgeon’s knife and hand- 
saw before the discovery of ether 
and chloroform. Sweet vitriol was 
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known to Raymond Lully in the 
thirteenth and to Paracelsus in the 
sixteenth century; nitrous oxide, 
laughing gas and ether were known 
to Joseph Priestley in the eight- 
eenth and to Davy, Faraday and 
Long in the nineteenth century; but 
nothing resulted from their dis- 
coveries. 

The first man to ensure the tri- 
umph over pain was a Boston den- 
tist, William Morton, who on Oc- 
tober 16, 1846, administered ether 
at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital for the first official painless 
operation. Morton’s teacher, Dr. 
Charles Jackson, for years here and 
abroad contested with intense bit- 
terness and evident dishonesty Mor- 
ton’s claim, and was instrumental 
in preventing the United States Gov- 
ernment from awarding the dis- 
coverer a prize of $100,000. Most 
of the four hundred pages of Fildp- 
Miller’s book is devoted to this long 
drawn out controversy. 

Honorable mention is made of 
chemists and doctors like Dumas, 
Sertiirner, Pravaz, Simpson, Ber- 
nard and others for their discovery 
and practical use of chloroform, 
morphine and the hypodermic 
needie. 

The author calls euthanasia “a 
venturous advance in science,” and 
leaves to the future the task of de- 
ciding upon its morality. The Cath- 
olic Church unequivocally con- 
demns this so-called right of a doc- 
tor to pass sentence of death upon 
a person afflicted with an incurable 
disease. “Thou shalt not kill” is a 
commandment of the Old Law and 
the New. We cannot do evil that 
good may come, pace Maeterlinck, 
Wells or Lord Moynihan. We ask 
the author what are St. Thomas 
More and Father Benson doing in 
this galley? B. L. C. 
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America Goes to War. By Charles 
Callan Tansill. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $5.00. 

This is a studious and elaborate 
history of the steps toward the un- 
seen goal at which America arrived 
on April 2, 1917, when President 
Wilson asked Congress for war 
against Germany. It is thickly be- 
spattered on every page with au- 
thorities, both in the text and in the 
footnotes. In short, it has all the 
marks of research, erudition and 
scholarship. 

In all such books these appear- 
ances justify confidence from the 
beginning. It is as one reads on that 
one learns whether the confidence 
was deserved or should be recon- 
sidered and withdrawn; for an ap- 
pearance is only an appearance. Al- 
most infinite citation of authorities 
may mean that an irresistible case 
has been built up. It may also mean 
that the author has chosen only 
those authorities that will support 
the bias with which he entered upon 
the writing of the book. For in- 
stance, in his recently published 
book on the writing of history, The 
Gateway to History, that excellent 
historian Mr. Allan Nevins re- 
marks: “It is impossible to examine 
Mr. Walter Millis’s ‘Road to War’ 
conscientiously without feeling that 
the author did not so much arrange 
his judgments to fit the data as he 
arranged the data to fit his precon- 
ceived judgments.” 

What Mr. Nevins said of Mr. 
Millis he would undoubtedly say of 
Dr. Tansill. America Goes to War is 
written in the much-praised “calm, 
judicial tone,” but it is through- 
out hostile to the nations which op- 
posed Germany and to America’s 
having joined them. The authori- 
ties on every page are thick as 
leaves in Vallombrosa, but they are 
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carefully selected authorities and 
others which would have discom- 
fited them are not alluded to. For 
instance, Dr. Tansill thinks Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt was mis- 
taken about the drastic action he 
took to halt Germany’s moves 
against Venezuela in 1903. His au- 
thority is a book by another profes- 
sor, Howard C. Hill. But Dr. Hill 
also carefully selected his sources. 
Neither he nor Dr. Tansill took the 
obvious course—that of citing Ad- 
miral Dewey’s autobiography—for 
it would have proved them both 
wrong. 

Similarly, Dr. Tansill cites Sen- 
ator La Follette as authority for 
Secretary Bryan’s having known in 
advance that the Lusitania carried 
munitions of war, and having not 
only warned Wilson four days be- 
fore she sailed but given him the 
precise amount of the munitions. 
As before, the author did not take 
the obvious course of citing the one 
high authority in this case—Bryan 
himself. The Bryan memoirs prove 
that he did not suspect such a thing 
until the ship had been torpedoed. 
Dr. Tansill prefers La Follette to 
Bryan as the authority on what 
Bryan did and did not know. 

These two illustrations are given 
only that the reader may see exam- 
ples of what is, to quote Nevins 
again, “arranging the data so as to 
fit the author’s preconceived judg- 
ments.” It is enough to say that 
the same thing runs all through the 
659 closely printed pages of the 
book. Not for the first time is it 
demonstrated that a calm and judi- 
cial manner, and an impressive 
army of authorities, do not guaran- 
tee that a book may be depended on 
in forming one’s views of history; 
much less do they guarantee fair- 
ness or lack of bias. Cc. W. Ta 
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Communism and Man. By F. J. 
Sheed. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00. 

The Rise and Decline of Marxism. 
By Waldemar Gurian. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
7s. 6d. 

The Future of Freedom. By Douglas 
Jerrold. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

Mr. Sheed’s book deserves the 
high tribute of being given an hon- 
orable place among the volumes 
brought out by the author in his 
capacity of publisher. His skill in 
the manipulation of words has long 
been a matter of common knowl- 
edge; but he has never done better 
work than in the writing of this 
book. It traces the course of Com- 
munism from Hegel through Marx 
to Lenin and Trotsky; it explains 
the basis of the irreconcilable con- 
flict between the Catholic program 
and the Communist program; and 
it tells both why and how Catholics 
must at once set about the recon- 
structing of a healthy social order. 
It is a book for serious readers— 
critical, impartial, thorough, but 
comfortably brief and delightfully 
clear. It will be a boon to students 
dismayed at the sight of solid texts 
and heavy commentaries and it will 
be cherished by apologists wrestling 
with the problem of providing an- 
swers both judicial and conclusive. 
Up to date, nothing quite like it has 
appeared in English. 


Were one to consider merely the 
authority of the writer and the 
solidity of the teaching, Dr. Gu- 
rian’s book would not suffer in 
comparison with the volume just 
reviewed, or indeed with any other 
discussion of Communism. Fol- 
lowing previous studies by the 
same author, it brings the reader to 


that point in the development of 
our modern political and industrial 
world when Communism “has been 
stripped of its international magic 
in spite of all its propagandist art.” 
Probably no other living writer is 
more competent than Dr. Gurian to 
pronounce upon the condition of 
Marxism at the present day; and he 
is convinced—and writes this book 
to persuade his readers—that the 
Marxist ideology is breaking up. 
This does not mean an end of dis- 
turbance in the world but only that 
Marxism is being repudiated by the 
mass-movement it stirred up. Dr. 
Gurian points to the French “Popu- 
lar Front” experiment of 1936 to 
prove his thesis; for in France 
Marxism was able to do no more 
than to secure by legislation what in 
Germany was ancient history. The 
Soviet Union so long as it exists will 
make sure that the Marxist move- 
ment goes on, but, outside of Rus- 
sia, its effect has been limited to 
agitation which as a rule soon faces 
defeat and thereupon suddenly de- 
velops a great respect for democ- 
racy and demands the co-operation 
of democratic state Socialists. 





Hitherto Mr. Jerrold’s name has 
suggested such subjects as novels, 
plays, literary reminiscences, sol- 
diering, gun-running and publish- 
ing. After this book,—too modest- 
ly described as “Notes on Christian- 
ity and Politics,”—he will be classed 
among serious political thinkers. He 
writes with haste at times and he 
disclaims any pretense of having 
exhausted any single subject which 
he discusses; but he does say much 
that is worthy of consideration on 
the grave problems in which our 
present generation is so desperately 
enmeshed. Following the best Eng- 
lish tradition, he speaks with bru- 
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tal frankness about English short- 
comings. Taking an attitude less 
commonly adopted by his country- 
men, he also points out the extent 
to which our civilization has in the 
past depended, and will in the fu- 
ture still depend, upon the domi- 
nance of Christian principles in the 
democracies. The two chapters on 
“Contemporary Europe and the Fu- 
ture of Christianity’—nearly fifty 
pages in all—form an original and 
enlightening comment on the pres- 
ent outlook of Europe. J. McS. 


Letters of Henry Adams (1892-1918). 
Edited by Worthington Chaun- 
cey Ford. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4.50. 

In this, the second volume of Mr. 
Adams’ Letters, we have the com- 
pletion of his life as told by him- 
self. Yet we are furnished with 
comparatively few biographical de- 
tails, though it was during this 
period that Adams produced his 
Education and Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres. Rather we are given the 
impression of a retirement that was 
almost absolute, so that a letter of 
1892 opens, “You know that for 
ten years past I have not appeared 
in the world, even so much as in a 
drawing room.” Instead we hear 
of much poring over chansons de 
geste and medieval musical scores, 
all of which of course was excellent 
grist for the mill. Yet with no defi- 
nite occupation, and stricken by the 
death of his wife, his recurring 
plaint (I quote from a letter writ- 
ten in Paris in 1911) is: “I am 
bored blue. . . . I am as solitary as 
a saint.” 

For all that, Adams makes a 
number of amusing comments on 
men of affairs, particularly on 
Roosevelt, whom he always refers 
to as “Theodore,” and whom he re- 
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garded as a somewhat obstreperous 
small boy. The most penetrating 
of his “asides,” however, are on his 
own field of scholarship; and this 
may be taken as a sample: “I care 
far more for my theology than for 
my architecture, and I should be 
much mortified if detected in an 
error about Thomas Aquinas... 
If Harvard or Yale had been less 
foolish in their origin, and had 
held on to the Church, we should 
have probably kept a base on which 
to build some real scholarship.” 
The book is handsomely pro- 
duced and the letters are urbane, if 
occasionally also rather malicious. 
But Henry Adams was hardly a 
great letter writer. J. &. M. 


Czechs and Germans. By Elizabeth 
Wiskemann. New York: The Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.00. 
Hardly any new publication could 

be more timely than Miss Wiske- 
mann’s study of the racial struggle 
in Czechoslovakia. Indeed, as the 
book went to press, the author re- 
corded her sense of having written 
things which might suddenly be- 
come obsolete, hoping nevertheless 
to have provided an explanatory 
background for whatever should oc- 
cur. 

Beginning with a sketch of the 
shifting of Germanic and Slavic 
tribes in this area during its early 
history, and continuing in greater 
detail the story of Bohemia, from 
the “Golden Days” of Charles IV. 
up to the Reformation and after- 
ward, the author introduces us at 
the end of fifty pages to the picture 
of Bohemia at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, when Germans 
were describing Mittel-Europa as a 
“creation of the laws of nature” and 
Pan-Slavs were referring to Prague 
as “the western Moscow” and the 
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Czech began to experience “that 
feeling of being caught between 
millstones.” 

The story is carried through the 
days of the World War and the 
Peace Conference up to March, 
1938. Naturally the more recent 
history possesses the greater actual 
interest; but it is really the years 
gone by which contribute most to 
the understanding of the contem- 
porary crisis. There can be no 
question of the great industry and 
the careful workmanship of the au- 
thor. These pages are fairly satu- 
rated with information helpful for 
a proper appreciation of the current 
history of Central Europe. The text 
is well documented and is supple- 
mented with four enlightening 
maps. Here and there one comes 
upon items of particular interest to 
Catholics: That Herr Henlein left 
the Catholic Church to become a 
Protestant on his wife’s account; 
that although Sudeten Germans are 
overwhelmingly Catholic most of 
them approve of the Reich’s treat- 
ment of the Church; that the Ger- 
mans who complained of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s being run by Jews must re- 
member that virtually all the non- 
Henleinist Germans qualified for 
public office are Jews. The author 
credits the Sudeten Germans with 
the belief that they are helping to 
save Central Europe from the Reds, 
although she herself thinks that the 
Communist Party could scarcely be 
regarded as dangerous. Here and 
there she makes it obvious enough 
that she is whole-heartedly against 
Franco and in favor of Barcelona. 

In weighing the book one must 
take into account the viewpoint of 
the author as revealed in the pas- 
sages to which reference has just 
been made and in some other places 
as well. Moreover, a complete pic- 
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ture of Czechoslovakia would re- 
quire the inclusion of other points 
in addition to those here treated— 
the religious issue for example, and 
the Slovak movement. On _ the 
whole it seems as if this volume 
should have been either much 
larger or considerably smaller. 
J. McS. 


Anthologie de la Renaissance Catho- 
lique. Par Louis Chaigne. Tome I. 
Les Poétes. Paris: Editions “Al- 
satia.” 25 fr. 

Here is a collection of poems 
which, as Paul Claudel points out 
in his Preface, “comes at the right 
moment and sounds the keynote of 
one of the most interesting literary 
revolutions” seen by modern France 
—the reaction from materialism to 
faith. Beginning with the some- 
what paradoxical “precursors” of 
the Catholic Revival — Lamartine, 
Hugo, Beaudelaire, Rimbaud and 
Verlaine—it includes, in addition 
to such celebrated contemporaries 
as Claudel himself, Francis 
Jammes, Henri Ghéon, Louis Mer- 
cier, Péguy and Mauriac, more than 
thirty poets worth knowing for 
their matter or their manner. 
There is an extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness of emotion and imagina- 
tion in this work, while both imagi- 
nation and emotion are literally 
surcharged with Catholicity. Loys 
Labéque singing a blessing upon 
autumn and the dead, Mile. Audra 
praying God to take pity on the 
flowers in August, the Belgian 
Braun with his benediction for a 
wedding ring, or Claudel with his 
shattering meditation upon Francis 
of Assisi show equally this passion- 
ate absorption in a spirit world 
which itself penetrates the whole of 
life. 

To many students of the Catholic 
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Renaissance this book will come as 
a revelation and an_ inspiration. 
One is glad to know that a second 
volume from the same editor will 
soon bring us a treasury of recent 
French prose. K. B. 


Thrice a Stranger. By Vera Brittain. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

Vera Brittain explains that her 
title means quite literally what it 
says—and is an attempt to cover 
her three separate experiences of 
America, that from 1925 to 1927, 
when she was the wife of an Eng- 
lishman who was a part time pro- 
fessor at Cornell and afterwards an 
investigator of the state of prohibi- 
tion enforcement, and those of her 
lecture tours of 1934 and 1937. 
Though the first part of the book is 
an account of her distaste for small- 
town society, it is the most interest- 
ing part. And one fancies that she 
learned more about America during 
that period of obscurity and pov- 
erty than when she covered fifty 
thousand miles giving the lectures 
demanded by her subsequent liter- 
ary success. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that she had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the country at 
the time when “Prosperity was still 
raging on every front” and also 
when it had become chastened and 
spiritually improved by the col- 
lapse of that false prosperity. Be- 
ginning almost with dislike, cer- 
tainly with discontent, she can say 
now, “My love for America [is] a 
passion, almost a creed.” Few 
books written by English visitors 
will please American readers more. 

The second and third sections of 
her book might with advantage 
have been reduced considerably. 
Here she is sometimes rather tedi- 
ous, though she also displays much 
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shrewd observation and keen in- 
sight. But the main value of all 
this lies in the conclusion, which 
might be used as a kind of vade 
mecum for English lecturers. 
“Long experience of that type of be- 
haviour which the British call 
‘snootiness’ and the Americans, 
even more expressively, describe as 
‘high-hatting,’ has made gracious- 
ness and good manners about the 
last qualities now expected from 
English performers on American 
platforms. . . . I seriously believe 
that more damage is done to Anglo- 
American relations by those Euro- 
peans who contentedly pocket the 
huge fees paid for lectures by 
American organisations but secret- 
ly cherish a supercilious Old World 
contempt for the whole lecture 
business, than by any other single 
factor.” Vera Brittain of course 
had the advantage of learning some- 
thing about Americans before she 
came to lecture to them, and the 
further advantages of being a very 
personable young woman and a 
competent public speaker. On her 
own confession she, too, was once 
“a little English intellectual snob.” 
And it is likely enough that most 
if not all of the lecturers whom 
she reproves—though without nam- 
ing any of them—were well-inten- 
tioned people who blundered merely 
through supposing that because the 
English and the Americans use the 
same language, they have the same 
point of view and the same psychol- 
ogy. No lecture agent should in 
future engage a foreign celebrity 
without first making sure that he 
has thoroughly digested Thrice a 
Stranger. And for the general pub- 
lic, both in England and America, 
the amiability of this book should 
do good, even if it is not particu- 
larly profound. J. K. M. 
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The Pageant of Japanese History. By 
Marion May Dilts. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 
In this well-documented history 

of Japan, Miss Dilts presents a lu- 
cid interpretation which is delight- 
fully readable. Her book, in fact, 
supplies a long felt want, giving a 
concise, interesting approach to a 
complicated chronicle. From a vast 
and scattered amount of material, 
she has woven a dramatic thread of 
story. In order that facts may be 
thoroughly understood by the Occi- 
dental reader, she has interpolated 
information about art, literature 
and religion, so that the customs of 
the Japanese, their habits of 
thought and their aspirations all be- 
come plain as the events of twenty 
centuries unfold. 

The account starts with the 
primitive race that first inhabited 
the Islands, the Ainus who closely 
resemble the Eskimos and Indians. 
Yet history in Japan really begins 
with the infiltration of Chinese civi- 
lization. From 400 A. pb. successive 
waves of influence brought cultural 
values, as well as forms of govern- 
ment and practical suggestions for 
an agricultural economy. Japanese 
life rested for fifteen hundred years 
on a basis of Chinese precept. 

One particularly interesting 
point, in view of the present con- 
flict, is the fact that Hideyoshi to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was warned that an endeavor 
to conquer China would be “like a 
bee trying to sting a_ tortoise 
through its shell.” Hideyoshi al- 
ready had realized the limited re- 
sources of Japan and dreamed of 
vast markets opening on the main- 
land and natural resources that 
might be exploited. 

The narrative of events touches 
the Golden Age of the Fujiwaras, 


the rise of the military lords and 
the samurai, the establishment of 
the Shogunate. Skillfully woven 
with this is the explanation of 
Bushido, the Noh plays, the tea 
ceremony. Translations of Japa- 
nese texts bring vividly to the read- 
er the poets, novelists and diarists 
representative of their time. 

The disintegration of Japan as a 
national entity began with the im- 
pact of the West when Perry in 
1854 awed the Japanese with his 
warships, toy locomotives and tele- 
graph apparatus. When Townsend 
Harris raised the first consular flag 
on Japanese soil, he wrote dubious- 
ly: “Grim reflections, ominous of 
change. . . . Query, is this for the 
real good of Japan?” 

Since then Japan has been in a 
febrile state of change; it has been 
impossible to co-ordinate a highly 
geared industrialism to ancient 
spiritual values. For several gen- 
erations feudal loyalties still exist- 
ed, but late years have been marked 
by the uneasiness of all classes— 
and the war in China is the result. 

The author, compressing the 
events of these latter years into a 
paragraph, has not been able to do 
justice to the Chinese side of the 
question. But with this exception, 
the book is admirably impartial and 
well authenticated. D. G. 


Three Guineas. By Virginia Woolf. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.50. 

Can Women Be Gentlemen? By Ger- 
trude Atherton. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

If the American Revolution 
gained for England the Reform Bill, 
English women won suffrage for 
themselves in a minor, but by no 
means gentle revolt; but how much 
further American women have pro- 
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gressed toward equal rights in the 
present century, is made patent in 
these two books by well-known Brit- 
ish and American women authors. 
“I often feel sorry for men,” says 
Mrs. Atherton. “It will be some 
time before they realize the long era 
of male dominance is over.” Mrs. 
Woolf, on the other hand, airs with 
trenchant intent, the inferior status 
which women still suffer in the 
man-made British Isles. Her recur- 
rent text is culled from the biogra- 
phy of Charles Kingsley’s sister: 
“being allowed to learn German,” 
says Mary, “is all the paid for edu- 
cation I ever had. Two thousand 
pounds was spent on my brother’s, 
I still hope not in vain.” Much 
the same situation, accepted with- 
out comment, was noticeable this 
year in the memoirs of the Hon- 
orable Lady Wilson whose father, 
Lord Ribblesdale, allowed his able 
daughters a German governess and 
a tutor or two while his sons en- 
joyed the advantages of the best 
schools and the university. Mrs. 
Woolf makes it very clear that most 
of the upper-class male education 
in England is gotten at the cost of 
the sisters’. The percentage of 
women at Oxford and Cambridge is 
still meager; they do not enjoy 
equal privileges. Fifteen hundred 
dollars a year is a figure rarely 
achieved by the English profes- 
sional woman. Women appear only 
at the bottom of the Civil Lists and 
the Army, the Navy and the Church 
—the traditional refuges for young- 
er sons—admit no younger daugh- 
ters. 

Mrs. Woolf feels peculiarly bitter 
about the Church. A hard working 
deaconess, subservient to the most 
callow curate, draws a yearly sti- 
pend of £150 but the salary of an 
archbishop is £15,000. Mrs. Woolf 
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makes no comment on the idealism 
evidenced by the deaconess nor does 
she suggest classifying among the 
Civil Lists or professional women, 
Queen Victoria! She does garnish 
her pages, however, with illustra- 
tions of dignitaries in uniform— 
military, judicial, ecclesiastical, 
scholastic—to prove how blatantly 
man advertises his prowess, so that 
we may the more marvel that these 
august beings now appeal to mere 
woman to help them fight the con- 
cept of war that they themselves 
have fought to maintain, for the 
Three Guineas mark the donations 
sent with three letters in answer to 
appeals from a Woman’s College, 
an Employment Agency for Profes- 
sional Women, and the male secre- 
tary of a Society for the Prevention 
of War. The main thesis of the 
book is that to further the economic 
independence of women and their 
education in their own colleges 
apart from the shibboleths and false 
ideals of men is the best method of 
preventing war—i.e., the three 
guineas all go to the same cause! 
Mrs. Woolf emphasizes her posi- 
tion by advocating a salary for 
Mothers for their greater spiritual 
independence, as she believes that 
it is only by remaining on the out- 
side of man’s world that women 
may help create a saner civilization. 
That woman is instinctively less 
predatory than man is a proposi- 
tion not yet proved, but Mrs. 
Woolf’s ideas are excellent physic 
for both sexes. Her readers are en- 
joined not to overlook the illumi- 
nating quotations from a wide range 
of reading in the appendices. 
While blasting the man-made 
British culture that the male Briton 
has safeguarded so passionately for 
himself, Virginia Woolf, in her dig- 
nity and clarity of expression, the 
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innuendo of her wit and the purity 
of her phrasing, exhibits a startling 
comparison to Gertrude Atherton 
of man-and-woman-made America. 
In Can Women Be Gentlemen?, a 
series of articles in journalistic 
vein, Mrs. Atherton also upholds 
the equality of the sexes for good 
or evil, but while some of her 
ideas are amusing, the writing is 
careless, very personal, and some- 
times repetitious as in the case of 
Aspasia who is proved twice over 
not to have been an ordinary cour- 
tesan. The author draws the mat- 
ter for one article from Mr. Walsh’s 
Isabella of Spain, and another from 
a book which proposes the British 
nation as representing the lost 
tribes of Israel. In title, format 
and content we would call this 
latest volume of the prolific Mrs. 
Atherton, bargain counter mate- 
rial. E. VR. W. 


Saint Catherine of Siena. By Jo- 
hannes Jérgensen. Translated by 
Ingebord Lund. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 
It will be good news to the read- 

ers of JOrgensen’s Life of St. Fran- 

cis of Assisi, that the companion 
volume upon St. Catherine of Siena, 
is now available in English. It, too, 
is based upon a study of the origi- 
nal documents, although in this 
ease the evidences of research are 
less obvious as the notes and refer- 
ences are collected in an appendix. 

By preference many of us would 
choose Jérgensen as the type of 

writer to undertake the life of a 

saint like Catherine—mystifying 

combination of unusual and not 
easily reconciled gifts and qualities. 

No ordinary biographer can present 

a satisfying account of this unlet- 

tered, inexperienced woman, whose 

hours when free from ecstasy were 
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spent in nursing the leprous, in dic- 
tating to secretaries, in correspond- 
ing with, or visiting, popes and 
kings and governors, and whose 
commanding influence over the 
fourteenth century world still re- 
mains a puzzle. Her latest biogra- 
pher is himself an amazing amal- 
gam of talents and experiences—a 
Lutheran, a Freethinker, an inde- 
pendent philosopher, a revolution- 
ary poet, a radical journalist, and 
finally a whole-souled convert to 
the Catholic Church, devoted now to 
the defending of her doctrine and 
the describing of her saints. In this 
present book the learning of the 
scholar, the sympathy of the poet, 
the reverent faith of the believer 
contribute to the achievement of a 
successful and memorable work. 
Sentences, paragraphs, pages might 
be quoted in evidence. If one ex- 
ample alone were to be chosen, it 
might be the passage on page 329 
in which, with such beauty of re- 
straint, the author paints that scene 
which might so easily be highly 
colored and thus destroyed,—the 
story of Catherine holding the head 
of Niccolé de Toldo so that it should 
not fall into the executioner’s bas- 
ket, and closing her eyes until she 
felt the splash of hot blood. 
Strangely enough the author un- 
dertook this biography at a moment 
when he was anything but sympa- 
thetic towards St. Catherine. To 
some extent suspicious of what 
seemed to be her domineering spirit, 
he approached the writing of her 
life with misgiving. Like so many 
others among her converts, how- 
ever, he was changed into a fervent 
worshiper. He wrote these pages in 
the city of the Saint herself, not far 
from her own home and within 
sound of the bells of her beloved 
San Domenico. J. Mcs. 
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Lenin. By Christopher Hollis. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.50. 

Christopher Hollis, well known 
for his excellent biographies of St. 
Thomas More and Erasmus, has in 
these pages painted a lifelike por- 
trait of the most successful revolu- 
tionary of history, Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulianov, popularly known as Lenin. 
He came of a family of rebels, his 
terrorist brother, Alexander, having 
been executed for plotting the death 
—he gloried in it at his trial—of 
the Czar, Alexander III. This exe- 
cution made a deep impression upon 
Lenin, who vowed a lasting hatred 
of the Romanovs. 

Hollis, calmly and _ objectively, 
sketches in detail the career of this 
unmoral, merciless, atheistic Bol- 
shevik, who for thirty years gave 
his whole mind and energy to the 
cause of Communism. We read of 
his many arrests and his years of 
exile, his travels all over Europe 
writing books and pamphlets, edit- 
ing papers—the Iskra, the Vperoyd 
—his attending rebel congress after 
congress, his quarrels with his fel- 
low conspirators, his interpretation 
of the Marxian philosophy, his 
clear-cut realization of Russia’s col- 
lapse after the World War and the 
inherent weakness of the provi- 
sional government, his clever ad- 
vocacy of peace to win over both 
army and navy, his calm defense 
of mass murder on the principle 
that the end justifies the means, his 
founding of the Bolshevik State. 

Lenin died of sclerosis of the 
brain in 1924. The book ends with 
his last sleigh ride: “He went 
muMed up in fur and rugs, and, a 
little idiot now, carrying with him 
a gun which he stroked, smiling the 
while a foolish smile.” Was he a 
madman his life long? ad ¢ 
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Morals Makyth Man. 


By Gerald 
Vann, O.P. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

The present reviewer and the fu- 
ture readers of Father Vann’s book 
may well associate themselves with 
the author in thanking the various 
persons who have made this pub- 
lication possible. Even when es- 
tablishing principles, even when 
discussing Aristotle, and Leibnitz 
and J. S. Mill and Kant, even when 
analyzing freedom and hedonism 
and intuitionism the author is never 
pedantic or obscure. Any reader 
not incorrigibly superficial should 
find both profit and pleasure in 
reading what is said here on such 
subjects as political ideals, Chris- 
tian humanism, peace, the problem 
of sorrow, and—in fifteen illumi- 
nating pages—marriage. 

Some of these chapters have al- 
ready appeared, at least substan- 
tially in Blackfriars, Colosseum, the 
Month and elsewhere; and some of 
them are elaborated from papers 
read to Aquinas Societies. As here 
combined and supplemented, the 
essays fall into a satisfying unity 
and give us a sound philosopher’s 
views on vital present problems. A 
Thomist of course, he is not in fa- 
vor of going back “to browse over 
Thomism as St. Thomas left it”; 
rather he favors going forward to 
apply the principles of a timeless 
system to current problems and to 
enrich the inheritance of the past 
with “the various valuable findings 
of modern thought and experiment 
and research.” Thus interpreted, 
Thomism provides a central doc- 
trine, an outlook, a world view, by 
means of which modern experience 
“can be coherently judged, ordered 
and synthetized.” 

Readers will be prepared to find 
the author obviously familiar with 




















the text and the mind of St. 
Thomas; but many will be surprised 
at the wide range of his reading and 
the freedom of his _ speculation. 
Some may even be disturbed at the 
unusual content of his vocabulary. 
There can be no doubt, however, 
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Fiction: No Star Is Lost. By 
James T. Farrell (New York: The 
Vanguard Press. $3.00). In or- 
der to understand the vogue en- 
joyed by Mr. Farrell and the ex- 
traordinary praise showered upon 
his works by contemporary critics, 
one must keep in mind that this is 
the day of “the candid camera.” 
Mr. Farrell’s vocation is to photo- 
graph and rephotograph every- 
thing in the life of Irish slum-dwell- 
ers that ordinary people regard as 
vulgar and offensive. His latest vol- 
ume is another step forward in the 
path that he looks upon as particu- 
larly his own. A successful achieve- 
ment in almost unrelieved vul- 
garity, it should give immense satis- 
faction to readers who enjoy realis- 
tic talk on such subjects as vomit 
and urine. 

The Back Door. By Julian R. 
Meade (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50). Here is a 
book so true in human values, so 
piercing in social insight, and so 
alive to the beauty that hides in 
hovels, that we unhesitatingly place 
it on the “must” list for mature 
readers who can bear strong light 
in unexpected corners. In simple, 
direct language, is unfolded the 
love story and the hardships of 
Mary Lou Payton and Junie Gunn. 
She is a pretty, capable and gentle 
colored girl who asks of life two 
things: a steady job as servant in 
the home of decent white people, 
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that his book will be read and pon- 
dered by an intelligent multitude 
who never expected to come upon a 
Friar saturated with Scholastic lore 
yet familiar with the books that this 
man has read and able to write as 
this man writes. J. McS. 


NOTICES 


and security to enjoy a bare sub- 
sistence with her husband and his 
mother. Junie is an overgrown 
boy, good-natured and lovable; he 
works to his doom in the unhealthy 
tobacco factory, but lives his real 
life plucking music from his banjo 
and voicing his tender love for 
Mary Lou. Let no one think this 
book is merely a sentimental ode to 
the romantic Negro, however; on 
the contrary, it abounds in stark 
realism, and Mary Lou’s tragedy 
is due to starvation of soul no less 
than to lack of material resources. 
The secondary characters are well 
selected and adroitly contrasted, 
and very cleverly the author pro- 
vides little more than a shadowy 
outline for Young Anderson, who 
is, after all, more a symbol than an 
entity. The racial problems to 
which Mr. Meade calls attention, 
are particularly emphasized by his 
use of a Southern locale, but they 
exist wherever blacks and whites 
make up a population. 

Book of Kings. By Philip Freund 
(New York: Pilgrim House. $2.50). 
Choosing Eastside Yorkville and 
West End Avenue as kingdoms of 
the imagination, Philip Freund sets 
up an owl-like Uncle Louis and a 
dapper Hungarian-American youth 
named Jacob (“Mr. Lauer” to you!) 
as an uncrowned king of each 
realm. Uncle Louis is silent, keen- 
ly observant, unprogressive; he 
represents, subtly, the old Hungary 
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in the New World—unites Tam- 
many politics with the Hungarian 
cafés of Second Avenue, and exerts 
a potent influence on the family 
with remarkable verbal economy. 
Jacob, on the other hand, is an ex- 
pressive, ambitious, egotistical op- 
portunist whose material success is 
the measure of his world. Other 
members of the Lauer-Zoltan fam- 
ily are strikingly presented, and the 
out-branches of uncles, cousins, 
aunts and in-laws are characteris- 
tically confused. The story is tenu- 
ous and tortuous and a cloud of 
gloom and morbidity gathers force 
as the chapters roll by. As Cath- 
olics, the Lauers are appalling to 
behold. This novel is the opening 
number in a proposed series deal- 
ing with the various branches of 
this family; the second, Edward 
Zoltan will take its name from a 
provocative character in this book. 
We hope it will contain more of 
the music of beauty found in The 
Evening Heron than the rather 
grim shrewdness which marks the 
present volume. 

Old Motley. By Audrey Lucas 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). In her latest novei the 
daughter of E. V. Lucas has given 
us a good picture of England a cen- 
tury ago—its low lifé, its smart set, 
its theater. Its hero, Charles Baron, 
the son of a narrow, bigoted and 
tyrannical Quaker, leaves home be- 
cause he prefers a stage career to 
spending his life counting monies in 
his father’s bank. The stage idols 
of the early nineteenth century— 
Madame Vestris, Charles Matthews, 
William Macready —trip lightly 
through these pages, and help this 
unpromising Quaker youth to at- 
tain his life’s ambition in what his 
father styled in anger “the devil’s 
playground.” The book has all the 
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qualities of a pace-making movie. 
The characters are well defined; 
the dialogue is spritely, humorous 
and occasionally coarse; the hap- 
penings dramatic and _ exciting. 
Well written, accurate in its por- 
trayal of the nineteenth-century 
English theater and the Quaker 
mentality, it is interesting enough 
to urge us to read its five hundred 
pages. However, it is spoiled by a 
few passages of a too vivid realism. 

Malice of Men. By Warwick 
Deeping (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50). In a sense it is re- 
freshing to come across a story like 
this for it contains many ingredi- 
ents of the good old romance of by- 
gone days: a poor boy’s rise to 
financial success and the approval 
of his townsmen—to the pinnacles 
of benevolence, indeed; his gallant 
devotion to a dreamlike lady of 
quality who eventually astounds 
him by smiling on him from her 
starry orbit; and a powerful and 
bloodthirsty rival who is worsted in 
a satisfactory number of encoun- 
ters until he is finally demolished 
by our single-handed and single- 
minded hero. Having said this 
much, we had best close our eyes 
(or one eye, at least) to the possi- 
bility of deeper implications and 
desist from any particularized ap- 
plication of Christian ethics. As a 
yarn it gives impetus to passing 
time. 

The Old Parish. By Doran Hur- 
ley (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00). The Old Parish is 
a typically New England parish of 
Yankee Irish, proud of their faith, 
proud of their ancestral heritage, 
and proud of their hundred per 
cent Americanism. They get along 
well with their neighbors of other 
nationalities —the lighthearted 
French Canadian, the gentle Portu- 
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guese and the sturdy Poles. The 
parish sodality, the parish fair, the 
parish choir, the parish school, the 
parish priests, the parish Sisters are 
portrayed to the life in these dozen 
bright, humorous tales. The author 
tells us that the Old Parish and its 
people are absolutely fictional, but 
we know that many of these clear- 
cut characters have lived indeed. 
We know because we have met 
them more than once in parishes of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
They are a great and noble com- 
pany—full of faith, full of wit and 
humor, and full of loyalty to 
Church and State. Some of these 
stories were published in The Fran- 
ciscan and The Queen’s Work. 
They were well worth reprinting. 
Bricks Without Straw. By Charles 
G. Norris (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). It would not 
be easy to discover a fitter title for 
Mr. Norris’s novel than the one 
which he himself-——with unexpected 
subtlety—has chosen. “Bricks With- 
out Straw” admirably suggests the 
futility of human living based on 
no principle but selfishness and 
aiming no higher than pleasure. 
Page after page and chapter after 
chapter record the struggles of a 
group of neo-pagans. striving 
vainly for what ever eludes them. 
They are not very different from 
the people all around us, nor are 
their experiences extraordinary. 
This fact the author of course real- 
izes; indeed it points the moral of 
his story. The characters might be 
endlessly multiplied and the tale 
spun out indefinitely. Inevitably 
after a number of pages the story 
takes on a certain monotony. 








RELIGION: Mary’s Part in Our Re- 
demption. By Rev. George D. Smith, 
D.D. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 


Sons. $1.75). Dr. Smith begins 
his treatise with introductory chap- 
ters on the fall of man and the 
promise of redemption, the divine 
plan of redemption by Christ the 
one Mediator, the contrast between 
the New Adam and the New Eve 
found in St. Justin, St. Irenaeus 
and St. Epiphanius, and the unique- 
ness of Mary’s redemption. Non- 
Catholics object to the title of co- 
redemptrix on the plea that Christ 
is the one Mediator according to St. 
Paul. Catholics have always held 
that the title of Redeemer belongs 
to Christ in an exclusive sense, and 
apply the title to the Blessed Virgin 
only by analogy. Some theologians 
maintain that Mary, with and un- 
der Christ, paid the price of our re- 
demption. No, says Dr. Smith 
rightly, “the merit of her co-opera- 
tion, being like our merit, subordi- 
nate to that of Christ and caused 
by it, was not and could not be 
even a contributory reason why 
God consented to make grace uni- 
versally accessible to humanity.” 
We highly recommend this sane 
and solid treatise. 

Saint Dominique: L’Idée, Homme 
et POeuvre. By Pierre Mandonnet, 
O.P. (Paris: Desclée De Brouwer et 
Cie. 2 Vols. 50fr.). Pierre Man- 
donnet’s Life and Labors of St. 
Dominic, published in 1921, has 
been edited with critical notes by 
one of his pupils, the Abbé Vicaire. 
This scholarly essay by one of the 
greatest of modern historical schol- 
ars (1858-1936) gives us a brief 
outline of thirteenth century Eu- 
rope, a life-sized portrait of St. 
Dominic, and a detailed account of 
the origin, nature and activities of 
the early Dominican saints, mis- 
sionaries and scholars. The editor 
includes three special studies of the 
eminent Fribourg professor on the 
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title Domini canes, the intellectual 
crisis of the thirteenth century, and 
the rule of St. Augustine. The 
Abbé Ladner, another of the Abbé 
Mandonnet’s pupils, writes of the 
marked decline of medieval preach- 
ing, the persistent efforts of Rome 
to remedy this evil, and the hearty 
response of St. Dominic to the ap- 
peals of Popes Innocent III. and 
Honorius III. Historical scholars 
the world over will welcome these 
six hundred pages that tell of an 
attractive saint whom the non- 
Catholic world regards as a narrow, 
fanatical bigot. 

Introduction au Livre de Ruth. 
By Abbé Tardif de Moidrey (Paris: 
Desclée De Brouwer et Cie. 21 fr.). 
The early Fathers maintained that 
the one reason for the figurative in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament 
was the fact that it announces the 
coming of Christ the Redeemer. 
Most exegetes today deal entirely 
with the historical and literal sense 
of the sacred Scriptures, paying lit- 
tle or no attention to the figurative 
sense. The Abbé Moidrey (1828- 
1879) of Metz, an eminent pulpit 
orator, has written a treatise on the 
religious life, based on a figurative, 
and, to our mind, a farfetched in- 
terpretation of the book of Ruth. 
Paul Claudel, who writes a preface 
to the volume as long as the book 
itself, heard of this work through 
his friend, Stanilas Fumet, but 
hunted in vain for it in the libraries 
of France. George Rouzet, another 
friend, presented him with his own 
copy, from which the present re- 
print was made. The poet’s preface 
on the figurative sense of the Bible 
reveals him in a new role. He 
shows a remarkable knowledge of 
the Bible, and outlines the tradi- 
tional use of the mystic and the ac- 
commodated sense of the Bible in 
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the liturgy of the Church and in the 
writings of the early Fathers. 

Mother Margaret Hallahan, O.P. 
By Rev. Walter Gumbley, O.P. 
(London: Samuel Walker. 1s. 
8d.). This is a brief sketch of the 
life of the foundress of the Eng- 
lish Dominican Congregation of St. 
Catherine of Siena, who after twen- 
ty-seven years of domestic service, 
became, as Archbishop Ullathorne 
said, “the most remarkable re- 
ligious woman of her age.” The 
booklet is a reprint of articles that 
appeared in the Rosary, and makes 
no pretense of superseding the well- 
known biography of Mother Drane 
which was published in 1869 and 
reprinted by Longmans in 1934. 
Father Gumbley tells us that he had 
had the advantage of access to some 
documents’ recently discovered, 
principally on Margaret’s early life. 
In 1936 the Archbishop of Birming- 
ham opened the introductory court 
of inquiry into the heroism of 
Mother Hallahan’s virtues. 

History of Roman Religion. By 
Franz Altheim. Translated by 
Harold Mattingly (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5.00). Dr. Altheim, 
professor of classical philology in 
the University of Frankfort, pub- 
lished his study of Roman Reli- 
gion in 1933. For this enlarged 
English edition he has added a 
number of chapters on the civiliza- 
tion and cults of pre-Roman Italy, 
the Secular Hymn of Horace, the 
causes of the greatness of Rome, and 
the ancient religious ideas that per- 
sisted during the first two centuries 
of the Empire. During the last 
thirty years excavations have been 
undertaken on a vast scale in Italy 
by Mengarelli, Minto, Giglioli and 
Orsi, and intensive research has 
been made into the languages of an- 
cient Italy—Oscan, Umbrian, Li- 



































gurian and Etruscan. For this rea- 
son scholars of the Frankfort 
school,—Koch, Otto and the pres- 
ent writer—have been able to give 
us a comprehensive view of the 
primitive Italian tribal deities and 
their system of worship, and to fur- 
nish a fairly accurate estimate of 
the influence of the Greek and 
Etruscan religions on the religion 
of Rome. The author admits that 
“any attempt to write a history of 
Roman Religion will for long re- 
main provisional.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: Winged High- 
way. By William S. Grooch (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50). The author of this thrill- 
ing story of pioneer work in com- 
mercial aviation served his appren- 
ticeship at the Naval Air Stations in 
Pensacola, Fla., and Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y. He paints in vivid 
colors his first solo flights by day 
and by night. “There was a cold, 
gone feeling in the pit of my stom- 
ach as I started in the gloom 
ahead.” In a few months, however, 
he was at home in the air, and did 
active service off the coast of France 
during the World War. He re- 
signed from the Navy to join the 
N. Y. R. B. A., the air line from New 
York to Rio and Buenos Aires, 
which in 1930 was taken over by 
Pan American Airways, and did 
pioneer work in China, making the 
first successful flight from Hong 
Kong to Manila. His last assign- 
ment was the establishing of Pacific 
air bases at Midway, Wake and 
Guam Islands. Grooch writes with 
enthusiasm of his many adventures, 
making little of the dangers that 
confronted him. He writes well, 
although his stirring narrative did 
not need the many cuss words he 
uses so freely. 
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Frank Miller of Mission Inn. By 
Zona Gale (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $2.00). Zona Gale 
(Mrs. William L. Breese) of Por- 
tage, Wis., has written an interest- 
ing biography of a Wisconsin boy, 
Frank Miller, who went to River- 
side, Calif., in 1874, and established 
that unique hostelry known the 
world over as The Mission Inn. She 
pictures him a man of little educa- 
tion, of shrewd business ability, and 
of intense interest in the growth 
and development of his adopted 
state and his beloved city. He 
helped to found hospitals, parks, 
civic centers, soldiers’ monuments, 
Indian Institutes, citrus experiment 
stations and state highways. He 
made his Inn a showplace for the 
world, receiving in his sixty years 
reign many distinguished visitors 
attracted by the kindly hospitality 
of the Miller family. The author 
describes in detail the Inn’s beauti- 
ful rooms—the Cloister Music 
Room, the chapel of St. Francis, 
the kitchen of St. Pasqual, the 
Spanish dining room, the Cloister 
Art Shop, the Oriental rooms, the 
Room of the Little People, with 
their beautiful curios. 

Famous American Athletes of To- 
day. By Harold Kaese and Others 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.50). 
The sixth volume of this well- 
known series brings up to date the 
story of outstanding American ath- 
letes who each year hang up new 
world records. Addicts of the sport- 
ing page will welcome sketches 
which present among others, Glenn 
Cunningham, “Joe” Louis, and 
“Little Miss Minnow,” otherwise 
known as Katherine Rawls, who, at 
the age of twenty-one, claims eight- 
een American records and twenty- 
seven championship victories. Each 
of the preceding volumes had a 
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chapter on golf but, for some rea- 
son, this year golf is missing. 

Strange Reptiles and Their Stories. 
By A. Hyatt Verrill (Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $2.50). Readers of 
Strange Sea Shells, Strange Insects 
and Jungle Trails will enjoy this 
latest book of Verrill’s. Few men 
are better equipped to popularize 
natural history than this scientist 
who has spent forty years exploring 
the remote sections of the United 
States, the West Indies, Central and 
South America. Writing primarily 
for youthful readers, he avoids 
technical terms, Latin names, and 
scientific classifications. He selects 
of set purpose the commoner and 
more conspicuous species of rep- 
tiles, and in most instances pic- 
tures them in accurate illustrations. 
He describes poisonous snakes, 
harmless snakes, giant snakes; he 
tells of the habits and peculiarities 
of lizards, the Gila monster, the 
tiger iguana, the chameleon; he de- 
stroys many a popular nature myth, 
like the fabled hoop snake, the so- 
called thunder adder, the cow-eating 
python, the large whisky dose anti- 
dote for snake bite, ete. The book 
holds one’s interest on every page, 
and is enlivened by the writer’s 
many vivid experiences. 


PAMPHLETS: Opium for the Peo- 
ple, sketches of Real Life by Rev. 
Alexander Gits, S.J.; Louis Pasteur 
(1822-1895), by Louis P. W. Renouf, 
B.A., Dip. Agric., M.Sc.; St. Felix 
and St. Edmund of East Anglia and 
a short account of the East Anglian 
Guild; Is Faith Credulity? by Rev. 
P. M. Northcote; The Southwark 
Traveling Mission, 1926-1938, by 
Rev. H. C. Fincham; The Holy Ghost 
and the Sacred Heart, the Encycli- 
cals Divinum Illud and Annum 
Sacrum of His Holiness Pope Leo 
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XIII.; The Kingship of Christ, the 
Encyclical Quas Primas of His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI.; Catholic Teach- 
ing on Abortion, a Statement of 
Principles with regard to a recent 
case by Henry Davis, S.J.; The Com- 
munist Programme, by T. W. C. Curd; 
First Holy Communion for Little 
Children, by a Nun of the Assump- 
tion; Rosary Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, adapted from the French 
by Father Glendon, O.P.; Humpy 
Han and Other Stories, by Alice 
Dease; The Night of His Coming, a 
Nativity Play by Catharine E. Hem- 
ming; Some Religious Questions, 
Bellarmine Society Leaflets Nos. 41- 
48 (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind, August 8th to 
October 8th; The Family, by Maria 
Schluter-Hermkes, reprinted by 
popular request from the August 
22d issue of The Catholic Mind; The 
Mystical Body of Christ, by William 
J. McGarry, S.J., with reference list 
for study clubs (New York: The 
America Press, 5 cents each). Is 
Confession a Delusion?, by Rev. 
Thomas J. P. Brady, A.M., Ph.D. 
(5 cents); The Catholic, by Most 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D. (5 
cents); My Parents, My School, My 
Talents, text and illustrations pre- 
pared by Marcella Conrad (New 
York: The Paulist Press, 10 cents 
each). 

The Mission of Youth in Contempo- 
rary Society, three addresses deliv- 
ered in the Catholic Hour by Rev. 
George Johnson, Ph.D., LL.D. (10 
cents); The Little Flower and the 
Word of God, by Rev. James F. Cas- 
sidy, B.A.; Shall We Have a “Second 
Spring”?, a Duty for American 
Catholics, by Rev. Albert Muntsch, 
S.J.; Consoled, thoughts on the 
Third Promise of the Sacred Heart, 
by Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J.; 
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Public Interests of the Church, by 
Rev. John K. Cartwright (Hunting- 
ton, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
5 cents each). Let’s See the Other 
Side, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J., and 
God’s Man of Affairs (St. Peter 
Canisius), by Herbert George 
Kramer, S.M. (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work Press. 10 cents each). 
The Sacramentals, by Charles J. Mc- 
Neill, A.B., Jour.M., No. 4 in Cath- 
olic Action Series of Discussion- 
Club Textbooks (Wichita: The 
Catholic Action Committee. 25 
cents). 

America Looks Abroad, by Fred- 
erick L. Schuman and George Soule, 
World Affairs Pamphlet, No. 3 
(New York: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 25 cents). Red Cloud Over 
China, Far Eastern Affairs Pam- 
phlet, August, 1938 (San Francisco: 
Far Eastern Affairs Pamphlets. 10 
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cents). Some Economic Aspects of 
the Sino-Japanese Conflict, by Chih 
Meng, reprinted from The Annals 
of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia. The Student and His Knowl- 
edge, a Report to the Carnegie 
Foundation on the results of the 
High School and College Examina- 
tions of 1928, 1930 and 1932, by 
William S. Learned and Ben D. 
Wood (New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching). International Concilia- 
tion, September, 1938, “The Spirit 
of International Law,” by the Hon- 
orable Cordell Hull, “American For- 
eign Policy” by the Honorable Fran- 
cis B. Sayre and “The Proposed 
Universal Peace Commission of 
1910” (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
5 cents). 
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